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A Gun Club in Your 


Suitcase 
4 THAT’S THE 


GU PONT 
HAND TRAP 


It will give you all the facilities of a regular Gun Club where- 


ever you may be. Ashore or afloat, it’s fascinating sport 
to shoot at ‘‘clays” thrown from 4 


wu PONT 


HAND TRAP 


You’ll find it’s not just plain trapshooting. There is an added element of 
uncertainty to Hand Trap shooting that makes it just about as exciting as 
field shooting. The Hand Trap will throw seventy yards straight-aways, 
overheads, ‘‘Jack-Rabbits,”’ ‘‘curvers’’ and ‘‘skimmers’’ an almost-endless 
variety of targets. You’re ‘‘some shooter’’ if you can hit half of them. 


The Hand Trap weighs but six pounds and folds up to fit 
in your suitcase with targets and shells. If your dealer 
can’t supply you, we will deliver postpaid for $4.00 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLETS ABOUT TRAPSHOOTING 
AND USE OF HAND TRAP. ADDRESS DEPT. 3-S 


DU PONT POWDER CO. wimineton, vex: 


ESTABLISHED 1802 























FOREST AND STREAM 





THE SPORTSMAN TOURIST 





The Big Game Fish of the Sea 


Mr. Angler, fond of game fishing, you should spend the 


summer 


Tuna Fishing 


off the Coast of Nova Scotia 


You probably read in Forest and Stream Mr. Myer’s story 


of last season’s catches. 


If you didn’t read it let me send 


you copy of the issues in which the story appeared—It will 


convince you. 


The Leaping Tuna 


is abundant here, I would suggest booking early—write for 
booklet or refer to Editor of Forest and Stream. 


TUNA INN, Great Island 


Come to New Brunswick 


for 


Rest, Scenery, Fishing and Shooting 


unsurpassed hotels and boarding houses to meet 
all purses—a delightful trip by boat or rail of 
wonderful educational value. 

THE RUN DOWN MAN OR WOMAN 


will find this country a nature tonic unsur- 
passed, with pastimes ideal. 

Trout, Salmon, large and gamy. Moose, caribou, 
deer and small game. 

Let us send you our illustrated booklets ar 
tell us what you want and we will find 
it for you. 


The New Brunswick Tourists Association 
Dept. D., ST. JOHN, NEW BRUNSWICK, CAN. 








Bear Mountain Camp 
J. M. BALDERSON, Proprietor 


Beautiful Cranberry, the largest of the Adiron- 
dack lakes, offers brook trout in abundance. A 
five pounder would almost fill that creel, eh? 
Well there is many a five pounder taken in old 
Cranberry. 


Best of food, finest of spring water and rates 
so reasonable that you had better write for par- 
ticulars quick! P. O. address, Wanakena, N. Y. 
Forest and Stream cup might be won here if 
a 5% pound trout is landed. Ask Mr. Balderson. 





Port Medway, Nova Scotia 








Granliden Hotel 


LAKE SUNAPEE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


At the gateway of the White Mountains. An 
Ideal Tour. Salmon, bass and trout fishing 
as good, if not the best in New England. Write 
for circular, W. W. Brown. 


Excellent cuisine, unsurpassed service—Forest 
and Stream trophy is in competition here. 


HOTEL ASPINWALL, Lenox, Massachusetts, 









under same management. 





TO the Fisherman, Canoeist and Camper | 


ALGONQUIN NATIONAL PARK, ONTARIO’S 


2,500,000-acre Forest and Game Preserve, offers a virgin 

Lakeland of 2,000 lakes and streams comparatively 

unfished. Rare opportunities for live game photography. 

2,000 feet elevation Immune from Hay Fever 
Highest and Coolest Resort in Ontario 


HOTEL ALGONQUIN 


at Joe Lake Station is the Starting Point of the direct 
canoe routes North and South through the Park. 
The hotel affords every requisite and comfort for 
guests within easy reach of fine Trout and Bass fishing. 
Complete Outfitting and Provisioning Store. Canoe 
and Boat Livery. Suides procured. ix hours from 
Ottawa, eight from Toronto. Pullman service. 
Season—June 25th to September 2sth. 
A few seas arties will be taken in May and June. 
nformation and booklet o 


L. E. MERRELL, 500 James Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 








LONG VIEW 


(in the Adirondacks) Long Lake, N. Y. Open May 1st 
tc December 1st. A country abounding in game. In 
season the best deer hunting in the Adirondacks. When 
you write to W Emerson, Prop., for reservation 
(rates are $14.00 to $20.00 per week), ask about bass fish- 
ing under Buttermilk Falls, and your chances of securing 
Forest and Stream’s Silver Trophy, which is here. 
Boating, bathing, motor boating, tennis, mountain climb- 
ing and every other holiday enjoyment at Long View. 
Excellent brook and lake trout fishing and the ice will 


be out on opening day of season, April third. 


TO LET SEASON 1915 


SALMON POOLS AND LODGE 


On the Restigouche River 


Apply to H. R. 
Care of FOREST and STREAM 


CANADA’S FAVORITE RESORT 
Inch Arran House 


_Every facility for indoor and outdoor recrea- 
tion. Boating, bathing, fishing unsurpassed. Rates 
$10 to $15 a week. 


DALHOUSIE NEW BRUNSWICK, CANADA 








NEWFOUNDLAND 


This great wild island offers health and sport 
to all; its streams abound with salmon and 
trout; whilst great bands of caribou wander 
through the forests and over the open marshes 
and barrens. I am located right in the center 
of this sportsman’s paradise and can arrange 
our trip. Apply J. R. Whitaker, The Bunga- 
ow, Grand Lake, Newfoundland. 


NORWAY 
Anglo-Norwegian Fishermens Association 
RIVERS TO LET 























Owing to the War the Two best Salmon Rivers, 


viz., orsjord Beat of the Vefsen and_ the 


Alten River, and the best Sea Trout River 
Elvegaard—also several other excellent Salmon 
Rivers and Beats. 

Early application should be made for full 


particulars to COLONEL A. VENABLES KYRKE, Hon. Sec., 
CHARD. . aoe ear : - _- Somerset, Eneland 


NEW SPRUCE CABIN INN 
Where You CAN Catch Trout 


We wish to announce the opening of New 
Spruce Cabin Inn, Wednesday, April 14th. Trout 
season opens April 15th and promises to be the 
best season we have had for trout fishing for a 
number of years. 

The many trout streams surrounding Spruce 
Cabin Inn have all been restocked with 
thousands of brook trout—7 to 12 inches in 
length presenting an unparalleled opportunity, 
in fact the best ever offered trout fishermen in 
Pennsylvania. 

Yourself and friends are cordially invited to 
be_ present. 

ours very truly, W. J. & M. D. PRICE 
Canadensis, P. O. - - MONROE CO., PENNA. 
Cresco Station Lackawanna R. R. 
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By Water or Rail 


Trout % to 3 pounds. Bass large and gamy. 
Brook, stream or lake fishing. Everything modern 
man or woman requires. Fare is $2.85 from New 
York City—Table and service unsurpassed. 


MOUNTAIN LAKE HOTEL 
Cook’s Falls, N. Y. 







Undespoiled by Crowds 


Spend your outing where nature’s solitudes 
have been, as yet, little disturbed by man. 
fishing and hunting. Private lake for use of 
patrons. Also stream fishing. Good eats, such as 
‘mother used to make.” ew maple sugar and 
syrup of our own manufacture for sale. 


Address, FOREST HOME, Harrisville, N. Y. 


Maine, Where the Fish Are 


Why go way off into the wilderness when 
you can get near home, 

FISHING as is to be found anywhere in 
the world— . 


Trout, Salmon, Bass 


Every convenience for the Sportsmen and 
hie family.—Rates, table, accommoda- 
tions to satisfy the most particular. 


CUNLIFFE & MALLETT 
Sporting Camps 
Fort Kent, Maine 









SALT WATER ANGLERS 


Try your luck for a Forest and Stream Silver 
Cup on the big fish taken in salt water during 
season 1915. The one deep sea fishing place of 
Mt. Desert. Every convenience for sportsman 
and recreationist—special attention to family 


parties. Terms reasonable. 


STANLEY HOUSE 


E. BENSON STANLEY, Proprietor 
Manset, Maine 


Spencer Lake Camp 


W. H. BEAN, Proprietor 


In the heart of America’s best fishing. FLY FISH- 
ING for SQUARE TAIL TROUT and trolling for 
Lake Trout unsurpassed. Single cabins, fine table, con- 
veniently reached. 

GERARD, Somerset Co., Maine 


COLD SPRING CAMP 


C. M. Quimby, in the Green Mountains 


This advertisement wouldn't hold a reduced 
photo of one salmon caught here. Trout are 
marvelous in size and activeness. Within a 
stone's throw of the best fishing in Quebec and 
New Hampshire. The Booklet will convince you. 
Averill, Vermont 


“North and East Pond Camps” 


Two Upper Famous Belgrade Lakes 
Large and comfortable cabins, with and without 
bath. Fly and bait fishing phenomenal—4o0 to 
too bass per day. Trout streams nearby. Our 
own gardens, two automobiles, excellent roads, 
and only 78 miles east of Portland, or 5 hours 
from Boston. Write for new descriptive booklet. 

E. W. CLEMENT, Prop., Oakland, Maine 












BEST SPRING FISHING IN MAINE 


Is found in Attean Lake from May 10 until 
July 15. Fishing begins right at the Camp 
Wharf. Particulars and booklet. 


RUEL E. HOLDEN, Attean Camp, Jackman, Me. 








FOREST AND STREAM 


PLACES FOR SPORTSMAN TOURIST, (Continued) 


LAKE COBBOSSEECONTEE 
for good fishing. Come to the Lake House. Lake is 
eleven miles long and three miles wide. Hotel for 
fifty guests, two bath rooms, hot and cold water. Write 
cr Serene J. W. Emery, Lake House, Manchester, 
aine. 





Bass — Salmon — Trout 


Three in one at Mt. Livermore Estate, Holder- 

H., on Squam Lake. . B. Brown, 
manager. For those who don’t care to fish— 
boating, bowling, billiards, motoring, tennis and 
bathing. Forest and Stream cup here. Write 
for booklet. Best of food. Rates reasonable. 
“The automobile and resort center of New 
Hampshire.” 


THE PROSPECT 


On beautiful Lake Bomoseen, Castleton, Vt., in the 
Green Mountains, the largest and most attractive of all 
the picturesque lakes in Vermont; superb climate. A 
two hour catch of small mouth bass by W. A. Lee, ieee 

Y., amounted to 30% Ibs. of these gamy fish. 
Rates reasonable. 





Forest and Stream trophy here. 
Cettages for those who prefer them to hotel. “The 
Prospect” will open June 2nd. Write for booklet. 
Horace B. Ellis, Prop. 


BEST TROUT FISHING IN CANADA 
Sportsmen: 
e have cleaned out the portages, and fished the 
ls on the many virgin rivers that flow into Hudson 
ay. And also have a complete motor boat service 
on Lake Nipigon. 

.We want you to come and let us guide you personal, 
direct to the best Trout fishing in Canada. Two trans- 
continental railroads pass through this virgin wilder- 
aess, and will place you right at the river you wish 
to fish, We furnish ——; and will guarantee to 
= you where rs can get Speckled trout from 3 to 

pounds. Special low family rates provided for Lake 
Nipigon. For Moose, Caribou, Deer and Bear the 
Lac Seul regions. oarepentvace solicited. rite 
King and Armstrong, Jack Fish, Ont. 


THE QUEEN’S ROYAL 

WINNETT & THOMPSON, Props. 
Excellent bass fishing. Here is every entertainment 
man or woman may look forward to during vacation. 
Niagara on the Lake, CANADA 


FISHING PRESERVED FOR YOU 


The finest fishing in Canada is reserved for 
queets of this, Canada’s greatest hotel. 

e Forest and Stream trophy is offered here— 
Come early. 


LE NOUVEAU CHATEAU SAGUENAY 




























LAURENTIDE HOUSE, COTTAGES 
AND CAMPS 
LAKE EDWARD, P. Q., Canada 
Finest trout fishing in Canada. An ideal virgin 
territory of twelve hundred square miles, hun- 
dreds of lakes and rivers, moose, bear, caribo' 


_— and duck hunting in the fall. Se 
or map, booklet and rates. 










THE PINES, DIGBY, NOVA SCOTIA 


New ernecetie. New management.- On the 
shore of Disty asin, at the foot of Beaman’s 
Mountain. ide verandas, ample grounds, 
rooms with bath, singly or_en suite. Deep Sea, 
Lote and Stream fishing. Rates low. Write for 

e 










t. 
G. R. McNEILL, Proprietor 


Pine Cone Camp 


Where a fifty-pound “Musky” is a regular 
event are gamy and plentiful. “A place 
where no sportsman ever is disappointed.” 

Rates moderate—attractions extensive. At- 
tractive booklet on request. 


THOMAS BROS., DORSET, MINN. 
NEW INLET HOUSE 


In Heart of Adirondacks 
On inlet to Cranberry Lake abounding in trout and 
bass fishing. Unsurpassed cuisine, comfortable beds, 
good guides. 
Address MR. & MRS. L. F. MOORE 
WANAKENA, N. Y. 





There’s Good Trout Fishing 


to be had in the near vicinity of the 


STEVENS HOUSE 


ADIRONDACKS 


while hunti can be enjoyed without the 
‘s "the 


necessity of a long trip. Lake Placid 
golf links are on the hotel grounds. 


Boat houses on two lakes, grand orchestral 
concerts, dancing, all recreations, completely 
equipped garage. 

THE SPORTSMEN’S PARADISE 
Send for Booklet 


THE STEVENS HOTEL CO. LAKE PLACID, N.Y. 







CHICOUTIMI, P. Q. 


BUCKWOOD INN 


In the Delaware Water Gap 
At SHAWNEE, on the DELAWARE RIVER, PA. 



















































A modern Hotel in a beautiful region, having the 
best 18 hole golf course in Pennsylvania. Fishing, 
Boating, Music—all in a park of ten thousand acres. 












Open May 29th for the season. 






NEW YORK OFFICE 
23 WEST 42nd STREET 


T. EDMUND KRUMBHOLZ 
Winter, The Kirkwood, Camden, S. C. 


PHONE, BRYANT 370 
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THE MARKET PLACE 


This department offers the small advertiser an exceptional opportunity to get in touch with live prospects. 


Numerous interesting items are here 


offered for sale and exchange. If you have anything to sell or exchange or are in the market for something and do not know where to find it, place 
your advertisement herein at nominal cost of two cents a word—small investment, big opportunity—cash must accompany your order as the low 


charge for this space precludes expense of bookkeeping. 


June forms close May fifteenth. Cash enclosed with orders at our risk. 








DECOYS 


————————————————————————————— 

CANADA WILD GEESE, SWANS AND WILD MAL- 
LARDS, etc.—Mated breeding pairs. Buy now to breed 
this geene. ealton Game Preserve, Chincoteague, 
Virginia. 


CO ico tnrepnntehaenicniaeenioniiipeloncahateti tact 

WILD MALLARD DECOY DUCKS—Eggs for hatch- 
ing $1.25 per 12. Birds $1.50 each, Birds and eggs from 
my yards are guaranteed. Raise some decoys this 
summer for your fall hunting trips. Easy to raise and 
an ornament to your premises. Order now before it 
is too late. E. G. Showers, Onalaska, Wis. 7 


CANADA WILD GEESE—BUY NOW TO BREED 

THIS SPRING—Young pairs, right age to train for 

Mated, breeding pairs of trained Coeezs, 

15. ild black mallards and English decoy ducks 

so the pair, also offer swans and other ornamenta 

waterfowl. Whealton Game Preserve, Chincoteague 
Island, Va. 


BOUND VOLUMES FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 














WANTED—Subscriber_is very desirous of obtainin 
one copy Nessmuk’s “Woodcraft,” communicate wit 
Frithjof Sanderson, 1975 Cropsey Avenue, Bensonhurst, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


co een ree smc cme iinnsiaenataliiis 
DUCK SHOOTING AND HUNTING SKETCHES— 

Beautifully printed and interesting book, 25 colored 

lates. te Price $2.00 postpaid. Send for 

sean. . C. Hazelton, 408 Pontiac Bldg., Chicago, 
nois. 





FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 





FOR SALE—Violin, Jacobus Stiner, maker; fine con- 
dition; elegant tone. Price Sonese, worth double the 
money. Fred. H. Buttuson, Westport, Conn. 


EXCHANGE -Setter, for 25-20, 32-20, Rifle or Bait 
Casting rod of equal value. Raymond R. Humphrys, 
Covington, Va. 

EXCHANGE—An Eaton-Glover engraving machine, 
cost $98, in first-class order; for a_16 or 12 gauge gun, 
single trigger preferred. M. N. Fowler, Summerville, 
Pennsylvania. 


FOR SALE OR_TRADE—Graphaphone, Stevens 22, 

Winchester 25-20, Colts, Police positive 32-cal., 12 vol. 
set Radford’s Construction, etc. Prefer camera, opera 
lasses, field glases telescope. Would pay cash 
difference. H. L. Thomas, Stuart, Nebr. 

FOR SALE—Parker 10 ga., with slip rifle barrel, 
40-50, hammer, old-style action; cost $100, price $45, or 
will trade for high- de 12 or 16-ga. single trigger. 
W. S. Maxey, Mt. Vernon, Il. 


STAMPS, 100, ALL DIFFERENT, FREE—Postage 2 
cents. Mention paper. Quaker Stamp Co., Toledo, O. 


BARGAINS IN MOTORCYCLES—Fine twin Indian, 
$110; twin Harley-D, $125; single H-D, $68; new marine 
lasses, $12; Fox hammerless, $18; Flanders, $70; single 
i $75. Stamp. Lee Howell, Jr., 217 Chestnut, 
Evansville, Ind. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE—For double automatic 

ejector, special Marlin trap gun, model 24, full pistol 
rip, 32-in. barrel, practically new. Thos. J. Lawler, 
ast Troy, Wis. 


A CLEARING HOUSE FOR SPORTSMEN—Tell 
us what you want and we will sell same to you either 





new or used and will accept any used sporting s 
in part payment. Stamp for list. Sporting 
Exchange, Fall River, Mass. 


EXCHANGE—Remington 10-ga. hammer, 32-in., four- 
blade Damascus, full choked, finely checkered, pistol 
grip, engraved locks; cost $80. Lt ee hammer- 
less. F. W. Ashenhurst, Little Falls, N. Y. 


RING NECK PHEASANT EGGS FROM CHOICE 
STOCK—Order now for early ney $2.50 ger setting 
of 15 eggs. Edward W. Dolan, Worthington, Minn. 


HAND MADE TROUT FLIES—Best material on 
eyed hooks. $1.00 per dozen; sample on request. D. 
D. Rumberger, Scottville, Mich. 


ANTIQUE FIREARMS—Antique Guns, Pistols for 
sale—Fine flintlocks, matchlocks, wheellocks, cross- 
bows. We pay freight and postage. No duty. Allen, 
Facade, Charing Cross, London. 


FOR EXCHANGE—Golden Seabright bantams; 9 

pullets; 1 cockerel. Fancy stock, worth $15, breeders 
. For 22-caliber Winchester automatic standard 
field grade 20-caliber Ithaca shot gun. Carl 
Johnson, 1748 Filmore Street, Bronx, New York. 


EVERY FISHERMAN should buy Canadian made 
We have over 35 years’ experience in Scotland 
and Canada in all kinds of Fly making, also other 
Fishing Tackle. Send us your favorite 
we will make you what you want. Send for 
Gut_ lines a specialty. Wholesale and retail. T. 
& Son, Trent River, Ont. 


NEW DEAGAN XYLOPHONE—Low pitch. nfs ortaze. 
Seating aust $24; bargain, $15. Myron T y, Hop 














atterns and 


rices. 
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FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE—Continued 
SPORTSMEN—Shoot 1,000 times a day as man days 


as you wish without a lame shoulder by using a Perkins 
shock absorber recoil pad, $3. 5% x 1%; 5% x 1%; 5% 
x 1%; 5 5-16 x 1%. 10 Sea Street, Everett, Mass. 


POCKET TONGS—If you have never lighted your 
pipe or cigar with a red hot coal from a camp fire or 
an open fireplace, you do not know what fragrance you 
have missed. Send ten cents for the vest pocket tongs 
that will pick up the glowing coal. Address Duck 
Hunter, Princeton, Il. 


WILD MALLARD DUCK EGGS for hatching—Thor- 
oughbreds but tame. Make fine decoys. Will not fly 
away. Fine ornaments. Insect and dandelion blossom 
destroyers. Good layers of large white eggs. Prices 
= o for 9 eggs; $2.75 for 18 eggs; $4.00 for 27 eggs. 

rder early. Supply limited. eaver Poultry Farm, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


GINSENG, JOURNAL—Arrowsmith, Illinois, 48-page 
monthly, soc. a year. Vital interest to Ginseng seal 
growers. 100 seeds given new subscribers, when wanted. 


WILD MALLARD DUCK EGGS FOR SPRING DE- 
LIVERY, $3 setting, $20 hundred. My wild mallards 
are healthy and strong, prize winners. Get my free 
circular. Clyde B. Terrell, Department I, Oshkosh, Wis. 


OARS AND CANOE PADDLES 
THE NEW YORK BOAT OAR CO.—For canoe or 
tender the best made. 69 West Street, New York City. 


WILD MALLARD DRAKES AND EGGS FOR SALE 
—Eggs at the rate of $2.00 a setting. Redden Quail 
Club, Paoli, Pennsylvania. 


FOR EXCHANGE—Encyclopaedia Britannica, Werner 
Co. 1914 edition, z volumes, half Morocco (New), origin- 
ally For Remington high-grade automatic shot 

n, ust not have rusty barrel. Carl Johnson, 1748 
Filmore Street, Bronx, New York. 


HUNTING AND FISHING; shares in_ sportsman’s 
club in the Adirondacks for sale. Excellent hunting 























and fishing. 3,200 acre preserve with five lakes. 
Unusual oppersce ty for rtsmen. Write for details, 
W. H. Cadwell, New Brita Conn. 





VARNISH AND PAINT 
sEDWARD SMITH & CO.—Floor varnish for homes 
and bungalows. Long Island City, N. Y. 


WANTED-—Leonard fiy-rod, 9 or 9% feet for cash. 
i be in good condition. A. A., care of Forest and 
ream. 


TRADE—One Dupont slide trombone; Premo filmpack 
Kodak, 3%x4%4, with carrying case. Both good as 
new. For—Pump gun, 12 ga., or Colt’s army revolver. 
J. R. Funkhouser, Oneida, Kan. 


PLAY JOKES ON YOUR FRIENDS—Send toc. in 
coin for trick and catalog. Powell Sales Co., Depart- 
ment S, Ossining, N. Y. 


FISH WILL BITE ON ANY BAIT when used with 
Biehl’s Liquid Lure. Make your outings successful. 
Trial bottle, 20 cents; full size, 75 cents. G. S. Biehl, 
753 North 20th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEW Dowagiac bass and pickerel bait, 75c. Tackle 
Co., Tecumseh, Mich. 


PISTON RINGS—Use Peerless Positive Leak proof 
when overhauling your motor, more power on less fue 
Gperentecs. Peerless Piston Ring Co., 91 Lafayette, 

ewark, N. J. 














FOR SALE OR TRADE—Lyon and Healy clarinet, 
used about 3 months, good as new; cost $25, sell $15, 
or trade for new .32 Smith & Wesson or Colt’s heavy 
frame. Parr Young, Nehawka, Neb. 


EXCHANGE—Pointer bitch, 2 years old, white and 
lemon, good breeding, wide and fast, stanch on point, 
well started on quail, empty. Want—Detachable boat 
motor or firearms; must be in good condition. J. C. 
Murphey, Morocco, Ind. 


BELGIAN HARES—Some Extra Good Breeding Does, 
pase each, 50 cents extra when bred to my famous 
uck Rex W. J. Gibson, Station D, Columbus, O. 


PHEASANTS’ EGGS for delivery in May and June 
$15 _ 100; $125 per 1,100. Guaranteed go per cent. 
fertile. Packed in dry wood wool. Keep good for a 
month. Arthur Davis, The Pheasantries, Denner Hill, 
Grete Missenden, Buck, England (Associate Game 

uild). 


HUNTING AND FISHING PRESERVE, Western 
Adirondacks—1,400 acres; 8 miles east from Glenfield 
Station; Black Rim Division New York Central Rail- 
rcad known as “The Little Otter Lake zvegory’ 56 lees 
and ponds; 2 er trout streams; excellent carriage 

E ake on east side of tract; partly tim- 
bered, with hard_and soft woods; always a favorite 
resort for deer. For further information address, C. C. 
Merriam, Lyons Falls, N. Y. 


CAPE COD—Small furnished camps and bungalows, 
200 feet from the ocean surf. $85 to season. 
S. W. BALL - + + + + + = 198 Broadway, N. Y. 

















WANTED 





FOX, RACCOONS, SKUNKS, MINE wanted for 
breeders. Must be healthy. State what you have and 
rice. Robert nye, Deerlick Lodge, Fur and Poultry 


arm, Clifton, 


A gentleman of excellent character (a good fisher- 
man) whose life has been spent in refinement and 
leisure, will act as companion to select party, or person 
on trips for oo Is intimately acquainted with 
all the streams and lakes in the Maine woods and 
Southern waters. Will procure guides, accommodations, 
appropriate flies an give instructions, whenever 
desired. Is a good photographer. Will attend to all 
the details so necessary for comfort and enjoyment, 
in a trip to the woods. Exceptional references fur- 
nished and required. Would expect reasonable finan- 
cial recognition, according to time and size of party. 
Address M, care of Forest and Stream. 


WANTED—Names of Ford owners. We pay $5.00 per 
too, Send 25 cents for_contract blanks, particulars, 
instructions and outfit. Universal Syndicate, 1123 13th 
Avenue, Moline, Ill 





WANTED—Smokers on Kalo 5-cent cigars, prepai 
cents apiece. Packed 10 and ; te a os ” Gish a2 


order. Star Cigar Company, Red Lion, Pa. 


KENNELS 


ENGLISH SETTERS, POINTERS, BEAGLES AND 
FOX HOUNDS, finest stock in the world, sold under 
positive guarantee. Our reputation is backed by Forest 
& Stream—a lifetime in the business, and hundreds of 


unsolicited testimonials from all parts of America. 
Trained dogs and puppies shipped on trial. Send 10 
cents for catalogue, prices, photographs, etc. Hopewell 


Kennels, Stewa: 


AIREDALE—The gentlemen’s all-round . Coblies 
of the best possible blood lines. We oe i 
grown dogs and brood matrons. Tell us just at you 
— and get our list. W. R. Watson, Box 202, Oakland, 
owa. 


PEDIGREE STUD DOG—Chesapeake Kennels, John 
Sloan, Lee Hall, Warwick Co., Ms ey Buck Lond 
welped 952919135 enrolled Vol. 13, D. S. E._ Tony T., 
1as4t F. D. S. B. Water Meg, 20919 F. D. S. B. Puneb 
rd, Fannie, Water King, Brown Sete, Sampson Lady 

ewey, Kent Princess, Neptune Nettie, Grover Juda. 


CHESAPEAKE BAY DUCK RETRIEVERS—Thor- 
oughheed stock. Bred and raised on the James River 
and Chesapeake Bay. Shot over almost every day of 
the Duck Shooting Season. Dogs and puppies for 
sale. 4 fine female puppies 6 months old at $15.00 each. 
pat right to break this season. John Sloan, Leo Halil, 

rginia. 


THE STANFORD BEAGLES—Get The Best—Grown 
beagles,.and puppies ready to train and use. Eight 
beagles at stud. Photos, 14 cents stamps. Stanford 
Kennels, Bangall, N. Y. 


RABBIT HOUND PUPPIES, fine hunting stoek, 
$3.00 each. F. Price, 26 Nowell Roa ‘ 
lands, Massachusetts. a 


WE CAN FURNISH PHEASANTS, WILD DUCKS, 
mee ae, hicks of = kinds. rae bred dogs, 
ngora cats, monkeys, ferrets, etc. ircul i 
Detroit Bird Store, Detroit, Mich Te 


DOGS TRAINED AND BOARDED—Best arranged 
kennels in the South, located on 10,000 acres leased 
hunting grounds; forced retrieving taught dogs of any 
age; my methods never fail; thirty years’ experience. 
Jess M. Whaite, Cyrene, Decatur Co., Ga. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 








KODAK AND OPTICAL SUPPLIES—Write for cata- 
logues and all information. G. L. Hall Optical Co., 146 
Granby Street, Norfolk, Va. Dept. A. 


FILMS developed toc., all sizes. Prints 23-33% . 

24-44, 3%4-3%4, 3%4-4%4, 4c.; Post Cards, soc. a: Work 

guaranteed and returned 24 hours after receiving. Post- 

eee, Send negatives for samples. Girard’s Commercial 
hoto Shop, 

SEND US TEN of your favorite Kodak negatives, any 
size; will print one picture from each negative for a 
total of roc. (stamps). Or will develop any size roll of 

Im an , one print from each negative for de. 
This is a trial offer, made to show our Hi: Clase 
Finishing. 8 x 10 mounted enlargements 2sc. Roaneke 
Cycle Company, Roanoke, Va. . 


FILMS developed 1oc.; 





olyoke, Mass. 








rints 3c. to sc. Take no 


chance on bathroom finishing; send to a reputab 
Incorporated Company conductiug largest plant in —— 


ence. Price list and special offer. nlarging our 

specialty. Chicago Photo Finishing C &. Lake 

Street., Dept. C., Chicago. ~e 
(Continued on page 320.) 
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TRADE 


THOMAS J. CONROY 


Manufacturer, Importer and Dealer in 


FINE FISHING TACKLE 
and SPORTING GOODS 


28 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK 


MARE. 


Corner Nassau Street 






FOREST AND STREAM 


THE CELEBRATED B /QcEAN REEL 
Made by Julius Vom Hofe 





HIS LATEST REEL 


Patented Nov. 17, °85; Oct. 8,°89; Mar. 21, ’I1. 
Adapted for Tuna, Sword Fish, Sail Fish and 
other large Game Fish, in fact the last word in 
Reel Making. 


Circular and prices furnished on 


application 








Our Expert Casting Line 


Hard Braided, of the, Highest Grade of Silk. The 
Strongest Line of its size in the World. Used by 


YOUR 


Don’t blame the razor if it dulls quickly. May- 
be it’s your fault. Rub a few drops of 3-in-One 
oil on your razor strop. When leather is pliable 
strop asusua!, Any raze’ will cut easier, better 

j and stay sharp longer. After using, draw blade 
between thumb and finger moistened with 3-in-One. 
This prevents rast, keeps edge smooth and keen, 
always sharp and ready for immediate use. Don’t scrape 
your face. Use 3-in-One on your razor and shave right. 

Write for liberal free sample and 

scientific circular. 

ONE OIL COMPANY, 


Mr. Decker in contest with Mr. Jamison. Nuf 
sed. Every Line Warranted. 50 Yard Spools $1.00. 


Trout Flies 
For Trial, Send us 


Quality A 
Quality B 


~~ 





special 
Try it yourself. 3-IN- 
112 New gt, New York. 


for an assorted dozen. 
Regular price ...24c. 


for an assorted dozen. 
Regular price ... 


for an assorted dozen. 
Regular price ...84c. 


Quality C 
for an assorted dozen. 


Regular price ...96c. Bass Flies ey 
for an assorted dozen. : ‘ o 
Regular price ..$1.00 Gauze Wing Ree es 


English 


MEN! 





made of deerskin 
for an assorted dozen. fancy fringed pockets. 
Regular price ..$3.50 





ie * 


i 


where. 
price only $4.00. 


sportsmen. 


Bead Goods. 


INDIAN BEAD-WORK CoO. 
Poplar, Mont. 


a Stee! Fishing Rods 


PA Be, 6 OE OG BORE i cccscsccnccccseccns $ .80 
BAIT RODS, 5%, 6% or 8 feet............000- -70 WANTED—COPIES OF FOREST AND 


CASTING RODS, 4%, 5% or 6 feet............ 
BAIT RODS, with Agate Guide and Tip.... 2.25 


. CASTING RODS, with Agate Guide and Tip 2.75 1914—Oct. 17th, 1914. 


CASTING RODS, full Agate Mountings..... 3.50 These copies are wanted to complete files. 

| 25c. per copy will be paid for them, or 

The H. H. KIFFE CO. oy BROAD WAY | exchange will be made for current copies of 
om sal teins: tut spots | Forest and Stream. 

ustra gue om sppuceten | Address, Circulation Dept., FOREST AND 








Here is just what you have 
been looking for, the swell- 
est vest on the market, 
with 

A 
- vest that will attract atten- 
-. tion and admiration every- 
Order one to-day, 
Also 
dandy deerskin shirts for 


Send for price list of Indian 


| STREAM of July 4th, 11th, 25th, 1914—Aug. 
Ist, 8th, 15th, 29th, 1914—Sept. 12th, 19th, 


| STREAM, 22 Thames Street, New York City. | 





The Best Business Card 


for your use and for any man’s use who desires the distinc- 
tion of attention to little things is the Peerless Patent Book 
Form Cards _ It will get close and careful scrutiny, and that 
means an audience with most favorable attitude of mind 
from your prospect. 


Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 























not only save fifty per cent of your cards, Smart 
but they are always together and : — 


get-at-able when ‘you 
want to hand one out. 
They are always clean, 
perfectly flatandevery 
edge is smooth and 
perfect. 


Send fora sample and 
detach the cards one 
by one and see for 
yourself. Sendtoday! - 


THE JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY 
Sole Manufaetarers 3 Engravers, Die Embossers, Plate Printers 
72-74 East Adams Street, Chicago 


Waterman PO 


1915 Model has reversing propeller, high ten- 
sion magneto and unrestricted speed control. 
3H.P Weight 65lbs. Sold dir-et from factory 7 
to you. freight paid. Original outboard motor 
--tenth year--30,000 in use. Guaranteed for life 
Fits any shape stern. Has automobile carbure- 
tor; removable bearings; solid bronze skeg pro- 
tecting 10}x16 in. propeller. Steers by rudder from 
any partofthe boat. Water cooled exhaust mani- 
fold; noiseless under water exhaust; spun copper 
water jacket. Demand these essentials, if you 
want your money's worth, Write today for free 
book. showing both outboard and inboard 
engines. Our prices will surprise you. 
WATERMAN 267 Mt. Elliott Ave. 


MOTOR CO., Detroit, Mich. 





FOR SALE 


ONE SHARE 


MEGANTIC FISH AND GAME 
CORPORATION 
For particulars address F. W. COES. 





27 State St. BOSTON, MASS. 
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WILLIAM MILLS & SON 


21-23 Park Place, NEW YORK CITY 


Fishing Tackle Exclusively — All Grades 
Everything for the Angler 


WE ARE EXPERTS:—Can use, and use successfully, the articles we make and sell; our experience and judgment are yours 


for the asking. ALMOST A CENTURY OF EXPERIENCE is behind our products. 


DRY FLY TROUT TACKLE 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER: 
I Dozen Assorted BEST ENGLISH DRY aes 
1 DRY FLY LEADER-7% Feet, 
Bottle of “FLOATINE” Gonpenat 
4 COLOR PLATES showing = 
8 other TROUT — ent ceapalll for 


DRY F LY RODS 
“PEERLESS” Special 916 feet... .$5.00 
““NONPAREIL” Special 914 feet. . .10.00 
“STANDARD” Special 916 feet. ..18.00 
H. L. LEONARD Special 914 feet. .35.00 


“INTRINSIC” DRY FLY LINES 


30. i 


SIZE D: (for Heavy Rods) $5. 50 $7. 00 
SIZE E: (for Medium Rods) 3.50 4.50 


“INTRINSIC” DRY FLY LEADERS 


Heavy, Light, or Gossamer weight: 7 14 
feet, 40 cents each. 


ENGLISH DRY OR FLOATING FLIES 


On Hooks No. 12 or 15 $ 
On Hooks No. 10, Long Shank... . 


“ALBION” WADERS 


The only Perfect Waders 


We have tried for many years to 
obtain a line of Waders that would 
give satisfactory service. We have 
now marketed these goods for three 

ears and they have given UNI- 

ERSAL SATISFACTION. The 
material of which they are made 
oe peran to be the most _DUR-. z 

DEPENDABLE and 
WATERPROOF on the market. 

The medium weight are the most 

satisfactory all around Wader made. 
ighter than che domestic 7 
s and more flexible. fe 

The light weight are very light 7 
(a pair of Bas and weighing —_ 
22 ounces) yet ee. - quite dur- 
able and can be safely used for a 
long time by a careful angler. 
Wading Stockings, stocking 


eet 
Light a Stockings, stock- 


9.00 
wiki’ > Pants, stocking feet.. 12.50 
Licht —_ Wading Pants, 
stocking feet 13. 
Any of the above, with leather 
soles and hob nails, extra 
per pair 
Shows Stockings Boot Foot 


ATTENTION of one of our Mr. Mills. 


WE WERE SELECTED BY 


THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


To Furnish 


a, JHE BUREAU of FISHERIES 


sinter alghane a 


EXHIBIT of ANGLING APPARATUS 


At The 


PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


Do not fail to see it if visiting the “Fair” 


All the Latest Tackle 


for 


Southern Salt Water Angling 


RODS 
H. L. LEONARD TARPON 
No. 198 Extra Heavy Split Bamboo 
No. 19644 Regular Split Bamboo 
No. 6-9 “Light Tackle’? Split Bamboo 


MILLS’ “STANDARD” TARPON 
Single Piece Greenheart 
Two Piece Split Bamboo 


RODS FOR LIGHTER FISHING 
H. L. Leonard Nos. 193, 19312 
Mills’ “Florida Specials” 


REELS 
MILLS’ “INTRINSIC”—with Automatic Drag 
LARGE—Holds 900 ft. 24 Thread Line 
SMALL—Holds 900 ft. 9 Thread Line 
Other Salt Water Reels $2.15 and Up. 


LINES 
MILLS’ RED SPOOL—Natural or Green 
Sizes 6 to 45 Thread 
Lengths 150 to 1200 feet 


HOOKS 


MILLS’ “CAPTIVA” 
“FT. MYERS” 


“LONG KEY” 


Sundries in Endless Variety 


EVERY order receives the PERSONAL 


Tackle for Bait Casting 


NEW STYLE RODS 
SPLIT BAMBOO 
Long Tip Short Butt 
MA Length 5% ft 
MB Length 5% ft 


ALL HAVE EXTRA TIP. 


REELS — LONG BARREL 
QUADRUPLE MULTIPLYING 


$2.00 to $34.00 Each. 


BAIT CASTING LINES 


MILLS’ HARD enomnee SILK 


x RECORD &= 


for 
my et LINE 


TWO Sizes—LARGE and SMALL. 
THREE Colors—DRAB—BLACK—WHITE. 
In s0-yard Coils, 2 Connected: $1.75 per 50 yards. 
OTHER LINES 
$.83 to $2.25 per 50 yd. Spool. 


Send 2 cent stamp for 48 Page Booklet containing 8 Color Plates showing 163 Flies 


208 PAGE CATALOGUE NO. 112 containing 13 page “‘Novel Index’’—giving lists, and advice as to selection of OUTFITS 
for PRINCIPAL METHODS OF ANGLING, sent on receipt of 5 cents to cover postage on same. 


Sole noes for H.L. LEONARD RODS —The Rod You Will Eventually Buy 
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Across The Heart of Newfoundland 


Story of A Journey Through a Fish and Game Region at the Front Door of Civilization But 


Hitherto Unexplored 


Narrative of a Trip by Raynal C. Bolling and Livingston E. Jones From the Journal of the Former. 


FOREST AND STREAM regards this story as one of the most interesting and im- 
portant of the year. How few people realize that portions of Newfoundland, the “Ancient 


Colony” are still unexplored and unmapped! 


The young men who made the trip described 


herewith, were for twenty-six days as much out of civilization as though they had been 
in Central Africa. They were the first to cruss Newfoundland along the route described, 
and they discovered quite a number of new lakes and found much new hunting ground. 
The story of their adventures will run through several issues of this paper. 


a A PAPA Mga] L RIP into the bush never really 
kd _ BS| begins until hard-soled shoes 
and white collars have been 
laid away in the trunk. It was 
a bright August morning when 
the S. S. Bruce of the Reid- 
Newfoundland Co. brought us 
to Port aux Basques, which is 
named from the Basque fishermen who used to 
put in for water and harbor. The steamer that 
we had expected would take us to the mouth of 
Little River on the south coast was reported 
two days late, and as our time was limited, we 
spent the morning trying to find a power-boat 
large enough to take us and our two men, John 
Gillett and ‘Will Allen, together with equipment, 
along the ninety odd miles of rocky coast. There 
were but three boats we could find, and after 
a regular Spanish-American negotiation with 
each of the owners from whom it was impossible 
to get a definite answer, we were much dis- 
couraged until Bolling proposed that we take the 
railroad to Badger, and from there, work south 
across the island, instead of following our pre- 
vious plan of working north from the mouth of 
Little River. 

The men were pleased because we were at 
least to start in a country that they knew, Gillett 
having driven the lower Exploits River. 
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A freight train was about to start, and with 
the kind assistance of Mr. Mosdell, the agent of 
the railway company, we were able to stow our 
duffle in a box car, lash two) 18-ft. canoes on 
top, get aboard the caboose and we were off. 

Leaving Port aux Basques, the road runs 
along the top of cliffs seventy-five feet above the 
ocean, the surf breaking on a narrow sand beach 
directly under the train. Soon the rails leave 
the shore, and the freight jumps and jerks over 
the sprucewooded hills. When the engine needs 
water, we stop on a trestle over a small stream 
and pump through a hose into the tender. At 
one of the stations, a bag of crackers and a 
bottle of pickles were purchased, which, with 
some tea boiled on the stove in the car, made 
our supper, as all the provisions were locked in 
the freight car ahead. Wrapped in our blankets, 
we spent the first night on the floor of the car. 
The constant motion of the train made the floor 
seem less hard than if it were motionless. The 
following night, about 6 o’clock, we reached 
Badger, 300 miles from Port aux Basques, and 
unloaded our outfit in the rain on the railway 
embankment, arranged its several hundred odd 
pounds in canoes and pushed up stream a short 
distance from the little village, looking for a 
place to camp. 

The tents, to assert their independence, leaked 
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in half a dozen places all night and kept us 
shifting about for the dry spots. Breakfast was 
cooked in a heavy drizzle, and, after getting all 
of our stuff aboard, we started up the Exploits, 
which is a big smooth river sweeping down 
hill, about 300 yards wide, with fast current, but 
the boulders had all been blasted out for log 
driving. We soon found that the paddles were 
of no avail, and that only the pole would drive 
the canoes. For lunch, we stopped in an old 
lumber camp to keep out of the wet, and while 
there, saw a caribou doe swim and wade across 
the river to our landing, from where she bound- 
ed off into the woods. After lunch, we worked 
up stream about eleven miles, and pitched the 
tents at an old river driver’s camp above some 
falls that were about thirty feet high where the 
river comes over a sharp, slaty ledge. 

So far as we could learn, no one had ever made 
a trip through the center of the Island from 
north to south just east of Victoria River. Those 
to whom we talked said that we could not do it 
and would be lost, but we replied that as long 
as we had food, we were not lost. Some years 
before, two men had attempted the trip in 
winter with dog teams on the snow. They were 
finally rescued, but not until they had eaten 
their dogs and were barely gotten out alive. Sir 
John Millais had been well up into the country 








eastward of Meelpaeg Lake, which we came into 
from the west, but we knew of no one who had 
crossed the more than 200 miles in the center of 
the Island where we planned to go through. Our 


men were keen to tackle the country, and we 
felt it would make a better vacation than the 
usual autumn hunt. We also had dreams of 
some big heads in the undisturbed country. 

The next morning, the air fairly sparkled, the 
blue sky broken by drifting clouds. It was nine 
o’clock before we got into the canoes as all hands 
were not yet accustomed to the many chores 
that are necessary in breaking camp. The half 
a gale of head wind from the west and heavy 
current made progress slow and together with 
a number of bad rips, it was 12:30 before we 
reached the mouth of Noel Pauls Brook, com- 
ing in from the south, where we had lunch. This 
is a fine broad stream, but so shallow that the 
boats had to be waded. Bolling and I took our 
rifles and walked along the top of the high bank 
while the men worked the boats up stream, parr 
of the time wading and part of the time under 
the pole. We saw lots of open country and red 
fox. About 4:30, the stream or river became 
very rough, and we came down into it to help 
with the canoes. The current was strong rather 
than heavy, the water from six inches to waist 
deep, the bottom full of holes and covered with 
large, round and very slippery stones. 

Canvas sneakers or moccasins, having soft 


soles, are not satisfactory for this work. The 
feet are pinched and stubbed among the large 
A stiff sole with holes in the uppers to 


rocks. 
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let the water out is the best rig. amped at 
the first falls, which was a small one over broken 
ledges and about three miles above the mouth 
of the brook where we had lunch. Waiting for 
us at the falls, was old John Paul, a Micmac 
Indian, and his sixteen-year old son, who had 
been sent to this place by the Lumber Company 
to accompany us as fire warden until we got off 
their land. He was said to know more about 
the country than anyone, and was therefore a 
welcome addition. 

At sunset, Bolling and I had a fine bath in 
the smooth rain-filled rock pools on the ledges 
where the water had been warmed by the sun. 
The pools were about the size of bath tubs, and 
there being half a dozen of them, we enjoyed a 
rare luxury of soaping in one tub and rinsing 
in another. 

The following morning gorgeous. 
the canoes, which had to be poled up 
rather stiff rapids, Bolling and I traveled 
ashore, first across a smooth barren, but 
soon the timber beginning, we found the best 
going along the edge of the stream. Part of 
the way there was a good game trail, and we 
saw a doe that was not at all afraid until we 
were within a few yards of her, when she trot- 
ted off, and just as we stopped for the night, 
saw a stag of 24 or 25 points. 

Rain began before daylight, and we had break- 
fast in a downpour. Were off at nine, and in 
an hour, reached the falls. “Carried around.” 
Some heavy water for next three-quarters of a 
mile to a second falls. Here we were able to 
drag the canoes up a turbulent sort of sluice- 
way among the boulders. Once above this bad 
water, we struck Noel Paul’s Steady, a beauti- 
ful waterway like a long and narrow lake, with 
scarcely any current, but flowing strong and 
smooth where it narrowed. . 

The rain had ceased, and we had lunch on 
pretty point looking up the Steady. Seeing a 
large stag on a point opposite, Bolling tried to 
get a look at him through the glasses to see just 
how big a head he had, but before he could do 
this, the stag went into the alders. After the 
down-pour of rain all morning, it was a gor- 
geous afternoon, paddling up the nine or ten 
miles of Steady, the western sky like pearl 
against gray clouds. A strong current develop- 
ed at the upper end of the Steady and a bit of 
bad water. Rounding a bend, we came upon a 
high falls with very heavy water that the old 
Indian, John Paul, did not know was there. In 
this series of falls there was a drop of more 
than one hundred feet in a quarter of a mile. 

The next morning, we were hard at work cut- 
ting out a short half-mile portage on the south- 
erly side of the falls. Packed the outfit over 
and had a short stretch of stillwater, when we 
came to another small falls over which the boats 
had to be dragged. Short stretches of smooth 
water and several rips, but nothing bad. Just 
as we were stopping for lunch, Bolling saw a 
stag of 24 points on the opposite shore a hun- 
dred yards or so ahead, and as I had never shot 
a caribou, he insisted that I should go over and 
get him. He was feeding in and out of the 
edge of the alders, and allowed John and me 
to get within fifty yards. It was like shooting 
a cow in a barn-yard. The liver we ate at lunch 
as it was less tough than the rest of the meat, 
from being so fresh. At this stage of the jour- 
ney, we had such entire faith in our food supply 


To lighten 





that the addition of fresh meat was merely an 
incident and not an event of much importance 
as it would have been later. We put most of 
the meat, including the horns, in the canoes. 

After lunch, a continuation of rather hard 
work with pole and paddle until 4:30, when we 
came through some pretty bad rapids, rounded 
a bend and found another big falls above which 
was a gorge half a mile long, filled with very 
heavy rapids. As our Indian, who was said to 
know more about the country than anyone else, 
had never heard of these falls and we were no 
doubt beyond the land claimed by the Lumber 
Company, .we were well into the country and 
only a few days’ journey from the watershed, 
on the other side of which we hoped ‘to find 
streams running south through which to work 
our way to the coast. Working up to the head 
of the gorge, one of the men climbed a tree and 
reported the country ahead as fairly flat, which 
was interpreted as a good sign. 

The following morning was cloudy, but no 
rain. Crossing just below these falls. we un- 
loaded the canoes, carried the stuff about one 
hundred yards and lifted the canoes up over the 
edge of tle falls. Tow lines, sixty feet long, 
were attached to the bow of each canoe, the 
loads securely stowed and all hands set to work 
to drag them up through the gorge, down which 
the water was rushing in a stream 200 feet wide 
and mostly white. The sides of the gorge in 
many places were perpendicular rock twenty- 


five feet high; sometimes a ledge of a few 
inches in width would enable us, with the aid of 
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setting pole, to crawl along the face of the rock, 
or if this was not possible, to climb through or 
over the thick evergreen brush on the top of the 
cliff. The tow lines of the canoes had to be 
kept on the face of the cliffs with often two men 
working the line and the other two with poles 


on shore opposite the boat. It was pretty risky 
work as we were in and out of the hard rush- 
ing water, nearly waist deep, all the way. Lots 
of chance to lose a canoe and outfit. 

At the head of the gorge where the stillwater 
began, the Indian and his boy turned back, having 
left their canoe at the foot of the falls, and I 
think they were sorry to leave us as they would 
have enjoyed the new country. The Indian’s 
canoe was only fifteen or sixteen feet long, and 
it was a perfect delight to watch the old man 
and his young son climb up through white 
water, the youngster standing up in the bow with 
a short pole, driving first on one side of the 
boat and then on the other, his whole body in 
Then, when the going was a 
little stiffer, the old Indian, crouched in the 
stern, would jab down his pole, and hand over 
hand, reach up to the end of it until he was 
erect, and then with the weight of man and boy 
on the poles, the canoe would raise a bit and 
shoot forward over the rushing water. 

Going through half a mile of stillwater, we 
came into a small lake three-quarters of a mile 
long. Here a brook coming in from the south 
looked as if it might head into the country 


every shove. 


where we wished to go. We now believe it 
was about opposite Maelpaeg Lake to which we 
But the brook was a small one 


afterward came. 
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and came rattling down over the stones and was 
too near to the falls to seem right from the 
map, which we subsequently found was wrong. 
We therefore continued on through the still- 
water to a second lake about a mile long. After 
this lake, more bad water. Going about a mile 
further, we became doubtful as to the proper 
course, as both maps were clearly wrong. We 
did not, however, feel justified in leaving. such 
a large stream of water and packing south 
across country, not knowing how far we would 
have to go to find streams running south. It 
was puzzling to have our river and its lakes, 
many of them of considerable size, not shown 
on the maps, and bearing much further west 
than we wanted to go as it was taking us too 
far west of Maelpaeg waters which drained into 
Little River. However, we had food, and 
though it was hard traveling, we were seeing 
some beautiful country. 

After lunch, we kept on up river for about 
three miles through bad water, using paddle, 
pole and tow-line. It was hard work all the 
way, and we made camp for the night in a 
clump of swamp spruce. John again climbed a 
tree and saw a large lake about one-quarter of 
a mile ahead. We were by this time pretty 
doubtful as to our course, but felt sure from 
the volume of water in the river that there must 
be some lakes ahead and that we should have 
a better chance of finding water going south by 
keeping on until we reached the watershed, 
wherever that might be. 

The air-beds were not only great time savers 
in making camp but enabled us to pitch the tent 
on wet or comparatively stony ground. To 
save weight, they had been made to reach oniy 
from the shoulders to the knee, which is all 
that is necessary, boughs being put under the 
head and feet. When running the canoes in 
bad water, the beds were inflated and lashed 
under the thwarts. 

Sunday, August 31st. Dark day, but no rain. 
Breaking camp and getting away as early as 
possible, we worked through a quarter mile of 
rough water where most of the way the loaded 
boats had to be brought up under a tow rope 
along the shore, as a paddle was out of the 
question and the river was so pockmarked with 
deep holes that it was too risky trusting to a 
pole. One of the party would go ahead on the 
boulder-strewn shore with a rope while another 
of us opposite the boat, with a pole, wading or 
jumping from rock to rock, many of which 
were submerged, kept the boat clear by pushing 
the bow or stern. It was a matter of nice 
calculation for the man with the rope to know 
just how hard to pull or how much to ease up 
when the heavy cross current took hold of the 
canoe. Much too large a part of the whole 
upper river had to be handled this way and 
progress was slow. The lake that we now came 
to was about three miles long by half a mile 
wide, with a high, bare-topped hill on the south- 
ern side near the outlet and two more hills 
later appearing west of it as part of the same 
ridge, one of which we climbed in three-quar- 
ters of an hour, to see a small lake on the 
southerly side. The river we could see went up 
through a mile of fast water to a long large 
lake. 

Maps were useless and we were more than 
doubtful as to our course, but decided to go on. 
Reaching the head of the lake, after coming 
down from the hill, Bolling and I splashed 













along with the tow ropes again, and just before 
we came in the large or Fourth Lake, found a 


bit of very heavy water. Bolling and John were 
dragging their canoe with a rope along the 
shore where the rapid was heaviest, when the 
stern hung on a submerged rock and a heavy 
sea came over the side; a quick slacking of the 
line to let the canoe fall off with the current 
was all that saved her. The water in the river 
was so strong that if the canoe once got across 
the current on a rock and swamped, it would 
crumble like paper as later in the trip happened. 

The Fourth Lake was five or six miles long 
and a mile wide, very beautiful among the blue 
hills. A strong head wind blowing from the 
west made all the chop the heavily laden canoes, 
dodging up along the south shore, could stand. 
Large rocks just under the surface a couple of 
hundred feet out where the bottom was eight or 
ten feet down, forced us to keep off and take 
the seas. Not being experts at running in the 
trough with canoes heavily laden, we had to 
slide them side-ways, quartering the sea in round- 
ing the rougher points. The lake bears east and 
west, but about two miles from the upper end, 
bends away west southwest. Landed on _ the 
southerly side near the inlet, and as we had 
passed no other stream from the 
south, the men were now sure we were on the 
wrong course, being too far west. Bolling in- 


coming in 


sisted that we climb the heavily wooded hill just 
south of us until we could see to the south. So 
off we scrambled through some very thick and 
tangled growth and up over a high precipitous 
ridge; no 


moss-covered trees high enough 
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above the others to make climbing one worth 
while. The outlook was certainly not favorable, 
but Bolling felt sure from what we had seen 
from the peak further south that the barrens 
made round southwest of us and pushed on 
ahead. 

Sure enough, after coming out of the woods 
and crossing a long narrow bog, there was a 
rocky ridge. The sun had now come out and 
we pushed up over the ridge to a magnificent 
lookout dominating the whole country. We could 
see twenty miles in every direction and forty 
miles in some. Blue hazy ranges of high hills 
appeared on the horizon from the northeast 
around on the north to the southwest. Twelve 
or fifteen lakes and rivers were in sight; Red 
Indian Lake and Victoria waters were clearly 
seen, but not Meelpaeg, the goal of-our desires, 
because it would take us south. But we felt 
sure that from a high barren ridge two miles 
south we could see it. Caribou leads like cow- 
paths were found in every direction, with a stag 
and five does not too far away. We traveled 
the two miles back down to the canoes in high 
spirits and made camp on the shore of a lake, 
knowing that we were finally at the height of 
land but not sure if we could find water running 
south within five or twenty-five miles. 

September 1st. The next morning was one of 
those sparkling, clear days that only the northern 
country knows. We decided to go to the ridge 
to the south seen on the previous afternoon, 
Bolling and I taking outfit enough to camp 
on the high barrens. The men kept talking of 
the brook away back twelve or fifteen miles 
down the river we had worked so hard to get 
up. They were mesmerized by the map, in 
which they showed a child-like confidence, al- 
though the use of dotted lines on it showed its 
makers were in doubt as to this country. To 
satisfy them, they were to be allowed to go back 
through the bad waters with the lighter of the 
two canoes and to explore the brook should the 
lookout today not give us a satisfactory lead. 

It was a hard pack up the hillside, covered 
thick with blow-downs, and so steep that it was 


easier to go on all fours, big gobs of moss 
coming away from the rock and letting one slip 
back every other step. The small pack of 
thirty-five pounds with rifle and glasses was heavy 
enough. Passing over the high ridge we 
reached the day before, Bolling and I es- 
tablished a camp about a mile beyond in a 
droke of thick spruce and twisted juniper 
at the head of a little lake which we called 
Lake A. While having lunch here, saw a stag 
standing on the highest point of the next 
ridge to the south about a mile away. and 
could make out with the glasses what ap- 
peared to be a good head. As he was in 
our line of travel, we. set out to look him 
over, and after a fairly hard, fast climb, 
dodging a doe meanwhile, got within seven- 
ty-five yards of him, but he had no brow pans 
and only two dozen points, uot worth shoot- 
ing. We had, however, the fun of the stalk. 
This stag had stood almost motionless on the 
ridge in the strong wind and sunshine for twc 
hours. In caribou hunting, unless the shot is 
a difficult one, the sport is over when the gun 
reaches the shoulder, for modern rifles have 
given the hunter all the odds. 

When he stepped off in a long reaching trot. 
we went up to his lookout, and at last, saw our 
long sought Meelpaeg Lake, ten miles due south 
and twelve or thirteen miles due south of the 
head or Fourth Lake, where were our canoes. 
Six or seven miles away, south southeast was 
another ridge giving a better view of Meelpaeg 
and we set out for that, but it was now 2 o’clock, 
and after traveling some miles over all sorts 
of a broken country with rocky barrens and 
high wet marshes, we found we could not 
reach the next lookout and get back before dark, 
so we turned around, and soon saw another stag 
with a head very similar to the one we had seen 
earlier in the afternoon, but still having meat 
enough, he was only interesting from the stand- 
point of nature study. It was here decided 


that the men should leave Bolling and me and 


circle west and northwest to see which way the 
water ran in the chain of small lakes below us, 








and to the north and west, while Bolling and I 
would return the the lookout where we had seen 
the first stag in the hope of seeing a larger head 
and after that return to our camp on Lake A, 
while the men would return to the other camp 
on Fourth Lake, where the canoes were and 
come up to our side camp on the high barrens 
the next morning, when we planned to explore 
the country toward Meelpaeg. Bolling and I 
stayed at the lookout until towards sunset, see- 
ing a small stag and several does and fawns, 
and then ‘went to our camp on Lake A. 

After traveling hard for so many days up the 
roughest kind of a river and in doubt as to 
our way, there was cheer and stimulation in at 
last being on the top of Newfoundland, with 
wonderful views stretching in every direction. 
This high central plateau is devoid of timber, 
except wind-blown twisted growth in the little 
valleys. The rolling barrens and marshes are 
strewn with every conceivable size and shape of 
boulders, many of them as large as a three- 
story house. 

We had done a hard day’s work before reacli- 
ing our camp in the dusk, but Bolling, always 
ready with the axe, went busily to work cutting 
firewood, while I cooked the supper. Food was 
welcome and then the pipe, while wet stockings 
were pulled off and dry ones put on. No place 
so cheerful as the tent with the soft air bed and 
warm blankets, for frost was in the air. A last 
look at the fire in front, and pulling the blankets 
over our heads, we were soon asleep. 

(To be continued.) 


MOSQUITO-PROOF TENT. 

The top is formed with a light hoop, about 2 
feet in diameter, covered with muslin like the 
head of a drum. Two strong pieces of tape are 
sewn from side to side of the hoop, crossing 
each other at right angles, and at the center 
where they meet is attached a thin rope about 
10 feet long. To the muslin at the rim of the 
hoop is sewn a quantity of coarse cheese-cloth 
or “tarleton,” descending so as to form a bell 
6 feet in height and 8 feet in diameter at the 
ground. Around the lower edge, at intervals 
of 2 feet, are small tape loops for pegging out 
wide when two or three people wish to sit in- 
side. The whole article weighs only about 2 





pounds, and can be folded flat so as to go in- 
side a bag when traveling. When required for 
use the rope at the top is thrown across the 
branch of a tree and drawn up just enough to 
let the lower edge of the cheese-cloth or “tarle- 
ton” rest on the ground. Danger from fire can 
be avoided by soaking the screen in a solution 
of tungstate of sodium—J. J. M. 
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An Interrupted Excursion to Confluence 


A Little Earthly Paradise That Exists Somewhere Among the Mountains of Southwestern Pennsylvania 


ONFLUENCE is a little village 
in the mountains of southwest- 
ern Pennsylvania, some twenty 
miles east of Uniontown, 
where three streams come to- 
gether. These are fed by small 
runs, tumbling clear and cold 
down the neighboring ravines, 

or winding quietly through the valleys. For the 
most part these runs contain a very fair sprink- 
ling of speckled trout. At Confluence the 
stranger may pick up any desired number of un- 
occupied villagers to escort him over the country, 
especially if he should happen to carry a bit of 
the stuff that cheers in his creel. 

I had been there two Junes ago, and now it 
was another June, which meant another violent 
attack of spring fever, only to tbe allayed by a 
few days in the open. By chance lunching with 
my friend Dick, ordinarily a business’: man of 
considerable energy and application, to my as- 
tonishment I discovered in him a latent and 
somewhat timid germ of my own malady. By 
glowing descriptions of bosky wood and mountain 
brook, by hair-raising tales of huge, imaginary 
trout that broke rods and lines and even en- 
dangered lives, I nursed and fed this embryonic 
germ, until it became a vigorous, permeating 
thing that took hold of his whole system and 
overpowered him. Snatching the auspicious 
moment, I bound him then and there to join me 
the next Thursday morning, ready at seven 
o'clock to crank the machine and start away. 

I got everything ready. There was the tent, 
for we were going to camp. The real outdoor 
life in the woods for us. None of your tender- 
foot ideas of hotel or farm house. We would 
sleep in our own blankets and cook our own 
meals, wherever the spirit moved us. There 
were the provisions, the cooking utensils, the 
blankets, the fishing tackle, the extra clothing. 

It was eleven at night when we finally arrived 
at Uniontown, abandoned the car at the first 
garage, and sought the arms of Morpheus at the 
nearest hotel. 

We awoke refreshed, looked out of the window 
into a sunshiny spring morning, noted Union- 
town’s one lonely skyscraper towering out of the 
miscellany of two and three story buildings, and 
went down to breakfast. 

We embarked once more under a cloudless 
sky, over a more or less asphalted street. In the 
outskirts this asphalt changed to macadam, and 
presently we were climbing the four miles of 
spiral! road up the Laurel Ridge. At the very 
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top there squats the rambling, wide-verandahed 
building known as the Summit House, and there 
we stopped to let our engine cool. 

‘Lhe pleasant macaciam shortly gave wav to a 
stony jolting, worn-out rock road that loosened 
our back teeth and caused the car to buck like 





By Benjamin Pullrod. 


a bronco. Dick tried to keep up a scattering 
conversation, but the fourth time that he bit his 
tongue he gave it up in disgust and maintained 
thereafter a sullen silence. However, this rough 
stretch did not last long, and presently we made 
out the good old macadam again away ahead on 
a hillside, and before long we were coasting 
easily down into Somerfield, where Carl Spring- 
er’s tavern occupies the bottom of the V formed 
by the precipitous descent into the village and 
the steep climb out. You come in with both 
brakes set and a sickening dread that you are 
about to drop over the windshield. You go out 
leaning far forward to keep your center of 
gravity where it belongs, while you wonder how 
much of your baggage has rolled over the rear 
seat and gone avalanching back down to Carl’s 
place. 

. Bat before we went out, we stopped at Spring- 
er’s to let our brakes cool and to eat our lunch. 
For the latter we went into the cafe, a step be- 
iow the ground, which consisted of a long nar- 
row room divided lengthwise in the middle by 
an unpainted wooden bar, and with a stand-up 
lunch counter at one end. Behind the bar stood 
the dispenser of liquid refreshments in flannel 
shirt and overalls. I turned to a seamed and 
weatherbeaten old mountaineer at my elbow and 
remarked: 

“Tl hear Bill has taken out a license, and is 
making his white whiskey under the law.” 

He looked me over with a gleam of interest 
in kis hard blue eyes. 

“IT reckon that’s right, stranger. Know Bill?” 

“T was up at his still two years ago with Jimmy 
Pence and Colonel Holburke,” I vouchsafed. 

“You don’t tell! Shake, pard! Why me and the 
Colonel has been visitin’ old Bill together for 
forty years. Yes sir, Bill has been makin’ his 
moonshine up in the mountin’ for more’n forty 
years, and now he’s took out a license.” 

So then we were friends, of course, and after 
a number of Bill’s narrow escapes from revenue 
officers had been recounted we told him we were 
bound for Confluence, and were going trout fish- 
ing up above Draketown, near Newton Tannen- 
baum’s farm. He nodded as each of these names 
was mentioned, and after studying a moment: 

“Why don’t you-all go over to Karl Miller’s 
for trout?” he suggested. 

“Who is Karl Miller, and where does he hang 
out?” 

“Why, Karl Miller, the King of Unamis? Ain’t 
you-all never heard o’ him?” 

We confessed our ignorance. So he told us 
about King Karl of Unamis, and the natives in 
the room gathered close around to listen eagerly, 
and occasionally to contribute additional data. 


When he had finished and had traced the route. 


to Unamis on a large scale county map that was 
the only decvration of the plastered walls, we 


left the tavern converted, and pointed the car 
for Unamis. 

Thus far we have taken the reader along with 
open frankness, describing our route so that 2 
child could follow it; that is, if it were a very 
bright child, and had an experienced guide along. 
But now the time has come for caution. Unamis 
is not for the many. The way must not be made 
too easy. Emerson says of him who can do any 
one thing better than his neighbor that “the 
world will make a beaten path to his door.” 
Unamis can furnish better fishing, pleasanter 
surroundings than any of its neighbors that we 
know of. Above all it can furnish a host with- 
out a peer. Let the world make the beaten path. 
We do not propose to do it. However, perhaps 
it is safe to say that we left the pike at the 
small village of Addison, passed through a min- 
ing hamlet, and feeling our way over a road so 
rough and narrow, so walled in by the forest that 
to have met another vehicle would have been a 
calamity, we came out into the open, and there 
we looked down upon a charming valley, where 
a broad torrent of water curved between two 
thickly wooded thousand-foot hills, like a ribbon 
of silver chased with ripples and splashes of 
spray that flashed in the sun streaming down 
from the edge of a cloud. 

In the immediate foreground, a stone’s throw 
back from the road, there stood in a clearing to 
the left, a frame building, a story and a half 
high, fronted with a porch a step from the 
ground. Directly across the road two small cot- 
tages were perched on the first rise toward the 
right hand mountain. We descended into the 
valley and stopped the car opposite the first men- 
tioned building, which proved to be a country 
store. We got out and sauntered up the path. 
A cloud of smoke drifted out from the porch, 
and we made out a black cigar protruding be- 
tween a heavy mustache and a square cut beard. 
A pair of shaggy eyebrows thatched two twink- 
ling blue eyes that regarded us intently from 
under the shadow of a brown slouch hat. The 
figure stretched in the arm chair was thickset, 
with perhaps a leaning to corpulence. The feet 
were on the railing. We hailed it with: 

“Can you direct us to Karl Miller’s?” 

He bit the end off the cigar, rolled it a moment 
in his mouth, then spat it out. 

“They call me Karl Miller,’ came the answer, 
and he took his cigar from his mouth. His lips 
parted, his mouth widened, his eyes narrowed 
to slits bracketed at the corners with little 
wrinkles-—he smiled. 

Since leaving Springer’s tavern rain clouds had 
been gathering, and the sky was overcast, but 
when: that smile played over his features, the 
clouds opened up, the sun came out, an oriole 
began to warble from an apple tree in the yard, 
a rooster on the path flapped his wings and 
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crowed, and a large yellow tom cat that had 
been sleeping at the other end of the porch, got 
up, yawned, stretched his four paws till his belly 
touched the floor, and came softly to rub his 
arched sides against Karl Miller’s legs. It was 
an irresistible smile. A jumping toothache could 
not have kept us from answering it with another. 

“Are you Karl Miller?” we smiled. “Then this 
is Unamis and you are King Karl?” 

“This is Unamis,” he returned, “and I have 
reason ‘o believe that they do call me King 
Karl.” 

“Can we fish here?” 

“You can do anything you like here that is be- 
coming to gentlemen.” 

The smile lingered. So did the conversation. 
We learned that for three miles up stream the 
valley and the mountain sides were his. He had 
come out there some five years ago, having picked 
up his thousand acres for a song. He was 
practically alone in his little kingdom, with only 
a farm house or two within a four mile radius, 
and a dozen, perhaps, if you took in four miles 
more. 

He took us over to see his house, next door to 
the store, where his two men and their families 
lived, as well as himself. It was a well built 
country house, not a bit pretentious, but substan- 
tial and comfortable, and suggesting an acquain- 
tance with the luxuries of the city. The linen 
was of good quality, there was a library of well 
selected books, there was a rug here and there 
of excellent pattern. He conducted us across the 
road to inspect the cot‘ages, which were four 
room bungalows with each a little bath room. 
with running water. from a reservoir on the 
mountain side above. He informed us that he 


intended to make this a summer resort, and men- 
tioned the price cf the cottages, which was so 
insignificant that we looked at him in doubt. He 
only smiled. 

Across the road again he led us to see his 
trout pond, where we watched as many as fifty 





It Was the Big Trout. 
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big fellows lazying in the pool, while he ex- 
plained that this was intended for ladies only. 
No man might despoil this treasury with rod 
and line, save only if he were so unskillful as to 
spend two entire days along the stream without 
reward. Then three casts over the pond were 
allowed him. He showed us his cows and 
horses and chickens, and at last we followed him 
down into a dank. shady glen, in whose heart 
lay a black pool, with 2 thick snow-white foam 
covering half the surface. This, he told us, was 
a spring of lithia water of great medicinal vir- 
tue, and would some day become famous 
throughout the country, for its curative proper- 
ties were established. He would later show us 
the government analysis and reports from emi- 
nent physicians to prove it. ‘We drank copiously 
and courteously, and the taste fully warranted 
his assertions. All the while he carried on a 
breezy conversation, touching on this subject and 
that with animation, sometimes fixing a point 
with a quotation, again with an anecdote, show- 
ing now and then a speaking acquaintance with 
politics, with history, with literature, and ever 
and anon breaking out into that infectious smile, 
that ended in rollicking, spontaneous laughter. 
At length we strolled back to the store, and he 
invited us to his sanctum, or throne room. We 
followed him through the long store with its 
amazing assortment of merchandise, back to a 
small office in the rear, partitioned off by un- 
painted pine and dingy ground-glass and he ush- 
ered us in. A roll-top desk occupied the promi- 
nent position, groaning with papers, loose and 
in piles, letters in their envelopes scattered about 
and tied in packages, books on farming and 
chicken raising, government reports, photographs 
and photo films, pipes and broken cigars, and 
a general disarray of miscellaneous articles. Two 
chairs, besides his revolving desk chair, and an 
old egg stove completed the furniture, if a worn, 
colorless rug on the floor be excepted. He got 
out a large bottle of lithia water and set out 











glasses, and we lit our pipes to smoke things over. 

Meanwhile our minds were furtively busy, try- 
ing to find out the solution of the puzzle. Why 
had this man of evident breeding and education, 
this delightful companion, who entertained a 
couple of strangers with cheerful urbanity, 
buried himself in this lonely wilderness, with 
only two hired men for company, and the near- 
est farmer, even four miles away? A little girl 
came shyly into the store. He excused himself 
to wait on her, and we saw him open the back 
of the candy case and get out an “all-day sucker,” 
which he handed to her with a smile as she 
held up her penny. 

“Don’t know what I'll do, if business keeps 
up this way,” he chuckled, as he returned, “guess 
I'll have to get help. My wife was here one 
time when that little girl came in with her penny 
and she saw me make the sale of one lolly-pop. 
‘The idea of. a man who once sold bonds in 
hundred thousand dollar lots, retailing candy over 
a counter,’ she scolded: ‘You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself,” ” and he laughed aloud at 
the memory. 

I seized the opening: “You're married then?” 
I questioned. “Oh, yes, my wife lives in the city. 
She likes it there. I like it here. I drop in on 
her occasionally and she reciprocates. She likes 
scciety and I don’t. I like the country and she 
don't. So there you are.” 

“What do you do to keep busy?” Dick ventured. 

“Oh, I look over the place and boss the men,” 
he replied, “and tend store. And when my friends 
come out I entertain them.” 

“Don’t you get lonesome when none of your 
friends are around? How do you keep cheerful 
all by yourself?” 

“I think over the good times I’ve had,” he 
answered. Then he changed the subject by sug- 
gesting a good camp site, inasmuch as we were 
determined to camp out, though he renewed his 
former invitation to stay at his house; at a 
price, he explained, for Unamis was strictly a 
business proposition, but again the price he men- 
tioned was ridiculously inadequate. 

Evening was approaching: when we left him. 
We should have been fishing all afternoon, but 
he had ‘held us like the Old Man-of-the-Sea. We 
followed the road about a mile up the valley, 
found the site he had described, made our camp, 
and considered the business of getting our sup- 
per. [ suggested that we alternately take charge 
of the meals, and that Dick start by cooking the 
supper and washing the dishes, and I would get 
breakfast. He said the idea was all right, but it 
would be better for me to take the first meal, 
because | was experienced, and he could watch 
the process and be ready for the next one. [| 
said there was a flaw in that argument some- 
where, and he demanded to know where. After 
considerable study, I suggested that we take this 
one meal at Miller’s, but after that arrange a 
satisfactory plan, and cook all our own meals 
as every true sportsman should. He agreed, and 
we jumped into the car and ‘hurried to the store. 
We found the King just locking up. “I thought 
you might be along,” the chuckled, “and told the 
cook to be prepared. Glad to see you. Come 
right on over.” 

The dinner? There is no use trying. The dic- 
tionary is a wonderful book. I believe it. is 
supposed to contain every word in the English 
language. But it does not contain any that are 
adequate to describe that dinner. I hunted all 
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through it and I know. The chicken alone would 
strain it, and when it comes to the buckwheat 
cakes, and the steaming coffee, and the apple 
pie, the poor book would burst its covers in 
shame. It was a dinner fit to set before a king. 
And the king was worthy of the feast. He re- 
galed us with stories of the natives in the 
neighboring country, stories of his experiences 
in politics, and in the bond business, stories that 
had nothing to do with any of these things, and 
more than one cacophonous peal of laughter 
went around the table. 

When the dinner was over, we repaired again 
to the store. He got out a device that he called 
Zig Zig, which consisted of a board with a narrow 
alley along each side, and a number of wire 
wickets and cages between the alleys. You shot 
a marble up one of the alleys, and it rolled 
down among the wickets, knocking against them 
all the way, until finally it came to rest in one 
of the cages. There were numbers giving dif- 
ferent values to each cage, and you counted each 
one in which the marble delayed or stopped. We 
hung over this breathlessly, the gambling run- 
ning high with pennies and nickels, till nine 
o'clock came and we left for our tent. 

The next morning we got up early enough to 
make preparations for a day’s fishing. Neither of 
us mentioned breakfast. We merely got into the 
car and drove over to the King’s without a word. 
After breakfast, he handed us each a can of 
worms, which at first we refused, as we had 
brought plenty of flies, but he urged them on us 
in case of emergency, so we put them in our 
baskets, together with a lunch that he had ready. 
We ran the car three miles up the road, walked 
another mile across a meadow, cut through a 
deep fringe of woods, tied on our flies, and be- 
gan to fish. 

We fished along down stream, trying this fly 
and that until we had sacrificed an hour or so 
for art’s sake, but had no concrete evidence in 
the way of anything piscatorial. True, Dick had 
caught his trousers, and his hat, and I had twice 
broken my line trying to pull down several trees 
whose branches overhung the stream. But we 
could not coax the trout out of their apathy. 
It may have been that the stream was too swoll- 
en, or the sun too bright, or the season too 
early, for flies. I patiently explained all this 
to Dick, when he reminded me of the tales I had 
tohd him at that first luncheon of ours, and 
asked me to tell him again what a trout looked 
like, so he could describe one to his wife when 
he got home. 

Then we tried worms. At once the trout 
awoke from their lethargy, forgot the poetic side 
of life, and began to take an interest in prac- 
tical matters. Soon we had taken three or four 
fingerlings, and after Dick had enjoyed a strike 
of more than usual vigor, and I had landed a 
nice ten-inch trout from the same spot while he 
was putting on another worm, we decided it was 
best to separate. The situation was rather too 
strained. 

So 1 went ahead down the stream until I had 
put a sufficient number of bends between us for 
safety, leaving. in sadness several likely looking 
pools to him, and began to fish on my own ac- 
count. Something was wrong, and after I had 
tried it an hour or so without success, I gave it 
up and sat down to eat lunch. Then I lit my 
pipe and stretched out on the grass at ° full 
length, wondering how Dick was coming along. 
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Bass Fishing on the Delaware River. 


Gradually a sense of complete contentment stole 
over me, and | began to philosophize dreamily. 
This was surely an ideal way to live. There 
were no trains to catch here; no bills to worry 
about; no book agents with the latest history of 
the world to beguile out of the office; no street 
cars to dodge; no mad rush for money to keep 
a man on edge with tense nervousness. After 
all, I mused, perhaps Karl Miller had the right 
idea, living this kind of life from year’s end 
to year’s end. Just then a deer-fly struck my 
cheek with the velocity of a bullet, ripped out a 
piece of flesh, and carried it off in his jaws, 
buzzing derisively. I leaped to my feet with a 
snort, and decided to keep moving. I would 
fish down to the car and wait there for Dick. 
Presently I came to a swift riffle leading into a 
leep, quiet pool of considerable size. 


If I had not determined to make this relation 
strictly truthful; if I had not resolved to leave 
nothing out, but tell all the facts without reserva- 
tion, I would eliminate the ensuing adventure, 
if only for the sake of novelty. For who ever 
heard of a fishing tale without its story of the 
big one? But I must not allow the mere desire 
for originality to interfere with the truth. I 
must adhere rigidly to the facts. So the inci- 
dent will have to be admitted. 


I cast my hook, baited with a worm, into the 
white water that swirled between two boulders. 
As it bobbed along into the whirlpool below, it 
was suddenly deflected by some side current into 
the quiet pool beyond, and came to rest under 
the shadow of a ledge of rock overhanging the 
edge, just beside a dimly outlined form that 
looked like a sunken rock or waterlogged piece of 
tree trunk. This vague form moved aside. 


It was the Big Trout. 


Lying down there in the bottom he looked to 
be nearly as long as my arm and a good dea! 
thicker. My eyes bulged out. My knees trembled. 
My rod shook and fluttered in my excited hands. 
I choked off the shout that was about to leap 
from my open mouth, took myself in hand, and 
sat down to arrange my disturbed senses in their 
proper places. Should I call Dick? Perish the 
thought! I would land this trout by myself and 
punish Dick for his remarks of the morning. I 
detoured stealthily through the brush until I 


You have guessed it. 
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came out into the open just behind the ledge of 
rock that projected over the pool, and peered 
cautiously over the edge. The trout was still 
there. 

I selected the fattest, juiciest worm in the can 
and impaled ‘him squirming on the hook. I worked 
my way flat on my stomach until my head and 
one arm were over the ledge, and gently lowered 
the line, slowly, very cautiously, till the worm 
dangled exactly in front of those lazy eyes. The 
big mouth quivered, half opened—then the trout 
pivoted on his tail, turned his back‘ on the feast, 
and went on calmly balancing himself on his 
fins. The insulted worm writhed in humilia- 
tion. I tried again. 

It is unnecessary to relate the various means 
I used in the attempt to land that fish. And 
finally— 

He fought like the game creature he was, but 
the line held strong. When I landed him at last 
I threw my arms around him and hugged his 
flapping ‘body to my breast. I laid him on the 
grass to admire him gloatingly. What a beauti- 
ful creature a trout is! Take him just out of 
the water with his wet, rainbow tinted sides 
dashing in the sun. Give him a background of 
green grass to set off his colors. See how 
garishly the various hued spots decorate his 
velvety skin. Note the lithe grace of his body, 
tapering and then spreading into the tail. Ob- 
serve the delicacy and yet the strength of his 
frame. Can you think of any wild creature that 
can equal him for beauty? 

With the trout.slung over my shoulders, - [ 
followed the stream to the car, and waited there 
for Dick, who soon returned with a nice basket 
of sixteen very fair trout. I shall not attempt 
to describe his astonishment when he saw my 
prize, and I will not even mention his unworthy 
jealousy. . We took them all to Miller’s and 
weighed and measured the big one. The length 
trom nose to tip of tail was twenty-eight inclies 
and it weighed a little over four and a half 
pounds. : 

We had it for supper at Miller’s, baked and 
stuffed, and laid out in a long platter, its sides 
dripping with juice. Its flesh was firm as it 
went into one’s mouth, but broke away into 
nothing but flavor as soon as it got there. The 


(Continued on page 305.) 
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Sea Trout of the Eastern Provinces 


Little Known Nooks of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick Where Primeval Conditions Prevail and 
Lots of Fish are Found 


vacation time and often the only 
available one is the mid-summer 
season from the middle of 
June to the end of August. 
While this is unfortunate for 
our ordinary brook-trout fish- 
erman it is ideal for the man 
who goes after the great silver-clad, sea-going 
Fontinalis that sweep into and up the picturesque 
rivers of the Maritime Provinces during these 
beautiful months. 

As a game fish volumes could be and ought to 
be written about the Canadian sea-trout. His 
temporary sojourn in the salt water seems to 
serve as a remarkably invigorating stimulant 
which applied to the natural vigor of the Salve- 
‘linus (for such he undoubtedly is) renders him 
a perfect paragon of activity. With this in- 
crease of vitality comes also a corresponding in- 
crease in size and in many of the New Bruns- 
wick streams great salmon-like trout of five or 
six pounds are by no means unusual. In the 
writer’s opinion the sea-trout is not only with- 
out a peer but without an equal as a sporting 
fish, given a fair comparison of weight and 
tackle, though perhaps some allowance should 
be made for the wholesome prejudice that ex- 
ists in the heart of every honest angler. 

The methods of fishing {fsr sea-trout vary 
greatly with the nature, size and location of the 
stream to be fished. New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia, for instance, present such contrasting 
problems for the angler’s consideration that it is 
convenient to speak of each separately. First, 
then, for Nova Scotia. 

This charming, rock-bound, little peninsula is 
only from forty to sixty miles in width with a 
highish backbone in the middle which renders 
the streams both short and rapid. The water is 
the deep, clear amber color so familiar to the 
hearts of many of our anglers, with frequent 
pools, innumerable ponds and lakes and invari- 
able long, meandering “still waters” between 
rapids where the stream drifts lazily through 
one of the numerous marshes of wet, inoffensive 
arctic moss and caribou grass, so typical of the 
Nova Scotia woods. Here the water deepens 
and blackens and here and here only the sea- 
trout are to be found. In the more remote and 
inaccessible streams the number of trout in 
these places is well nigh unbelievable, although 
they do not rival their New Brunswick brethren 
in size. It is absolutely a waste of time, how- 
ever, to fish the rough water or the rocky pools 
between rapids, no matter how likely the places 
may seem—although each angler usually prefers 
to convince himself of the truth of this asser- 
tion the first day out, returning to face the 
quiet smile of his guide with perhaps more ex- 
perience than fish. 
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By Ellwood Colahan. 


Of all the Nova Scotia sea-trout rivers, those 
of the barren, God-forsaken northeast shore, 
between Halifax and Sydney, are the best. Many 
of these streams flow through impenetrable 
wildernesses and are extremely difficult to fish. 
They are practically unknown to: sportsmen and 
offer, perhaps, the nearest approach to aborigi- 
nal conditions to be found in the Maritime 
Provinces. The banks of the still-waters are 
often densely overgrown with bushes and ald- 
ers so that one can scarcely force one’s way 
through them, but the wetter places usually af- 
ford good stands. Boats and canoes are very 
rarely to be had. There are usually trails along 
the lower reaches of the rivers, but in August 
and September when the fish have gone up one 
must literally fight one’s way. A tent is useful, 
and, although one is always wet, either rubber 
boots or waders are utterly impossible. The 
writer prefers ordinary tennis-shoes with corru- 
gated soles or light moccasins which stick to the 
rocks and don’t become water logged, but this 
is a personal whim. 

Although licensed guides are rare on the east 
shore they may be found on some of the larger 
rivers, and in a few of the better known places 
such as Muscadoboit, Quoddy Ecum Secum and 
St. Mary’s, small camps and boats are provided. 
One may always, however, find a native who will 
know the stream thoroughly and who will 
usually be diligent and obliging. The rates are 
cheaper here than any other place in Canada, 
guides receiving from one dollar to two dollars 
per day, and board (if one attain to such a 
luxury) being even less. Among the best sea- 
trout streams on the east shore may be men- 
tioned the following: Muscadoboit, Cole Har- 
bor, Petpeswick, Tangier, Quoddy, Sheet Hai- 
bor, Half-way Brook, Moser’s River, Smith 
Brook, Ecum Secum, Saint Mary’s, Isaac’s Har- 
bor and vicinity, and the ne‘ghborhood of Guys- 
boro’. The first mentioned place is some six- 
teen miles from Halifax and may be reached by 
stage from there. In June large sea-trout are 
caught in the salt water about the mouth of the 
river on both minnow and fy. 

In most of the more remote rivers where the 
sport is usually confined to the much morc de- 
lightful art of bank fishing in fresh water the 
best months are July and August. At Qucddy, 
eighty miles from Halifax, one can enjoy firie 
fresh water sea-trout fishing with guides, boats 
and camp. The trout average from one-half to 
two pounds with an occasional one on the bet- 
ter side of those limits as well as a stray salmon 
now and then. This is one of the few places »n 
the east shore where one can combine sea-trout 
fishing with comfort, for it is usually safe to say 
that one sacrifices in either what one gains in 
the other. This principle is well illustrated by 
the glorious fishing to be had around Moser’s 


River, Isaac’s Harbor and eastward where one 
must be a veritable Indian in order to keep in 
the game. The best way to reach these different 
points on the east shore is by boat from Halifax. 
Two or three little boats (all different owners) 
ply along the two hundred odd miles of barren, 
deserted coast and afford an accessible if some- 
what rough and ready means of transportation. 
Fortunately, for the angler, there are no rail- 
roads in this part of the Province, the popula- 
tion being limited to a few tiny fishing and lum- 
bering villages directly on the shore. 

Southwest of Halifax along the line of Hali- 
fax and Southwestern Railway, most of the 
good rivers are either preserved or arranged with 
regular camps and canoes furnished by guides. 
The fishing here is slightly earlier than in most 
other places in Nova Scotia, the best time being 
middle and late June and early July. The fish 
go up the rivers in runs and the sport is inter- 
mittent depending entirely upon the state of the 
water and the arrival of the fish. In many 
places in this section by far the best fishing is 
to be had at the mouths of the rivers in the salt 
water, and one has not the evenly good, all 
summer, fresh water fishing of the eastern rivers 
above described. 

At such places as Nine Mile River, Hubley’s, 
Indian River, Ingram River, and the neighbor- 
hoods of Chester, Liverpool and the Medway 
Salmon country, large sea-trout are taken spas- 
modically and sometimes in great numbers. The 
latter districts approximate more to the conven- 
tional Maine woods than anything in Nova 
Scotia, and in consequence are not nearly so 
good or so certain as the less sophisticated re- 
gion east of Halifax—though the fish average 
fully as large. Another charm of the west shore 
is the wonderful brook-trout fishing of the in- 
terior and the exceptionally fine canoe trips that 
go with it. Two dollars a day is the average 
charge of guides in this section. 

The Bay of Fundy shore of Nova Scotia 
does not afford any sea-trout fishing worth men- 
tioning, but very excellent sport may be enjoyed 
to the north in Cape Breton Island and Prince 
Edward Island, some of whose picturesque little 
streams fairly teem with lusty though ratlier 
small sea-trout. 

Information as to the sea-trout and other fish- 
ing throughout the entire province may be had 
by mail or otherwise from the Chief Game Com- 
missioner at Halifax who will willingly supply 
details as to localities and guides not easily ob- 
tainable elsewhere. The railroads such as the 
Intercolonial, Canadian Pacific and Halifax and 
Southwestern will also provide folders and other 
information as to the fishing along their respec- 
tive lines to any person applying therefor. All 
these railroads have offices in Halifax. It 
should; of course, be remembered that the game 








laws of Nova Scotia impose a license fee of five 
dollars on non-resident anglers, and that the open 
season for sea-trout is the same as that for 
brook trout, namely from April Ist to Septem- 
ber 30th inclusive. This brings us to the some- 
what simpler and more familiar conditions and 
methods of sea-trout fishing in the sister Province 
of New Brunswick and the adjacent portions of 
Quebec. 

Nothing can be imagined more totally differ- 
ent than the sea-trout rivers of Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick. Instead of the deep, dark stiil 
waters that we have described above, New 
Brunswick presents clear, glacial colored streams 
flowing over rocky beds with frequent pools and 
swift rapids between them. There are few still 
waters and not many lakes on the sea-trout 
rivers though an excursion into the interior 
after brook trout would show both to be of fre- 
quent occurrence there. The streams are all 
beautifully clear and this is peculiarly so of the 
lovely Gaspe Penninsula in Quebec on the North 
Shore of the Baie de Chaleur on such streams 
as the Nouvelle and the Escuminac. Here the 
pebbles may be counted at a depth of fifteen feet, 
the fish in the pools being as visible as though 
on exhibition in an acquarium. The New Bruns- 
wick streams approximate much more than those 
of Nova Scotia to our own semi-mountain 
trout streams. One fishes the pools with the 
wet fly in the same manner, with an occasional 
shot at the rapids in high water. 

New Brunswick like Nova Scotia may be di- 
vided into a northern and southern district with 
Moncton as the divisor. With the southern dis- 
trict we shall not concern ourselves as little par- 
ticularly good sea-trout fishing is to be enjoyed 
there. It is the famous and beautiful north 
shore and its environs along Northumberland 
Strait and the Baie de Chaleur that affords per- 
haps the most wonderful fishing for both sea- 
trout and salmon in the world. Probably, in 
mere numbers these streams do not equal the 
extraordinary productivety of some of the re- 
mote Nova Scotia waters, but in size they aver- 
age far ahead. In many of the larger rivers 
such as the Restigouche and Mirimichi, and in 
many of the smaller ones such as the Tabusintac 
and Escuminac four and five pound sea-trout 
occasion no comment whatever while six and 
seven pounders are by no means unknown. It 
is safe to look forward to an average of from 
two to three pounds in any of these streams. 
The railroads render the entire shore easily 
accessible and one may often put up with ex- 
cellent accommodations in neighboring farms. 
But, as is only consistent with this condition of 
things, most of the best rivers in New Bruns 
wick for both salmon and sea-trout are pri- 
vately owned although in many places the trout 
fishing rights may be secured for a more or less 
nominal sum. Guides in New Brunswick usually 
charge between two and a half and three dollars 
per day with board in proportion. The expenses 
are, therefore, much higher than those in Nova 
Scotia. 

As to a choice of grounds, the streams are 
so numerous that I shall only mention a few of 
the better known ones and leave the angler to 
investigate further for himself. There are four 
towns in New Brunswick which will do admir- 
ably for starting points, each being located in 
the heart of a perfect sea-trout country. These 
are New Castle, where one may fish the Mira- 
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michi and its many branches in May and June; 
Chatham where one has not only the great Mira- 
michi but the wonderful little Tabusintac and 
many others such as the Bartibog and Eskeldoc; 
Bathhurst where by applying to Mr. H. Bishop 
one may let the rights on the Nipisiguit, whence 
the Tetagouche, Caraquet and Pockmouche are 
all available; and, lastly, Campbellton at the 
head of the Baie de Chaleur and the mouth of 
the Restigouche where one may choose not only 
that greatest of salmon rivers equally wonder- 
ful for its sea-trout, but the Cascapedia Mata- 
pedia, Upsalquitch, Nouvelle and Escuminac, as 
well. Campbellton is the starting point for the 
Gaspe Penninsular, above mentioned which con- 
tains in the writer’s opinion perhaps the most 
marvellous sea-trout fishing in the world July 
and August are the gala months for most of 
these streams, though the Restigouche and its 
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given will best accomplish this somewhat diffi- 
cult task. The rod should be fairly solid and 
heavy for its length with plenty of “come back” 
and that sort of supple rigidity which always 
identifies the really good split bamboo rod. No 
reasonable expense should be spared on this part 
of one’s outfit. As in all fly fishing the rod is 
the very gist of the angler’s success and the 
size of one’s pocketbook should be the only 
limitation put upon the purchase of the best rod 
obtainable. The reel is relatively of little im- 
portance. It should hold fifty yards of medium 
soft enameled silk line. A tapered line is con- 
venient but by no means essential. Fairly heavy 
trout leaders are usually in order though the 
writer, personally, leans toward a lighter weight. 
There is a prevalent notion that sea-trout prefer 
bright flies but I have never taken much stock 
in any notion on this much maligned subjecu 





One Big Enough to Need the Gaff. 


tributaries are not at their best for sea-trout 
until September. 

In New Brunswick as in Nova Scotia infor- 
mation as to guides, rates and other details may 
be easily obtained from the Intercolonial Rail- 
way, the Tourists Association in St. John or the 
Chief Game Commissioner in Frederickton. New 
Brunswick imposes no license on foreign anglers 
but if one crosses the Restigouche into Quebec 
and the Gaspe Country there is a theoretical li- 
cense of $10 for trout and $25 for salmon, al- 
though the former is rarely enforced. As in Nova 
Scotia the trout season remains open through 
September, the salmon season universally clos- 
ing on the 15th of August. A few final remarks 
of general application as to outfit and equipment 
might not now be out of place. 

First of all comes a good split-bamboo rod ten 
or ten and a half feet in length. I choose the 
heavier trout rods because in a majority of sea- 
trout rivers one must deal not only with large 
trout, but often with grilse and salmon, and it 
is therefore necessary, if possible, to use a 
weapon which, affording plenty of play to the 
half-pounders, will nevertheless cope with a ten 
or fifteen pound salmon. The lengths above 





1 have frequently used with success such flies as 
the Montreal, Cowdung, Brown Hackle (red 
body) Grouse and Claret, Cinnamon (the last 
two English) and varieties of the Silver Doctor, 
Parmachenee Belle and Jenny Lind. Whether 
the success of these flies was due to any inher- 
ent qualities of their own or merely to the fact 
that they happened to come first in the fly-book 
is a subject which it is not profitable to discuss. 
It is possibly true that sea-trout prefer the 
brighter flies in the salt water, but after they 
once get fairly into the stream I believe, if any- 
thing, the reverse to be the case. As a matter 
of fact, when sea-trout are rising they will take 
almost anything and when they are not they will 
take almost nothing. It is well to bear in mind that 
the size of the fly is just as important as its 
pattern, and experimentation is the only way to 
determine just what size is best. Between Nos. 
7 and 12 Limerick are perhaps the usual sizes, 
although there is a popular hallucination in parts 
of New Brunswick and the Gaspe Peninsula 
that sea-trout will take nothing but salmon flies. 
The sea-trout will also take the dry fly readily 
in many of the streams of the Maritime 
Provinces. 
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New Books for the Sportsman 


“THE BIRD BOOK.” 


Students of natural history, no matter how 
advanced, will find particular pleasure and value 
in “The Bird Book” by Chester A. Reed, issued 
recently by Doubleday, Page & Co., New York 
($3.00 net). This volume is magnificently illus- 
trated with more than one thousand illustra- 
tions of birds and their eggs and more than five 
hundred drawings in four colors, showing birds 
in their natural tints. The completeness of the 
work may be judged from the fact that the in- 
dex contains 2,388 subjects with descriptions of 
768 birds from all parts of the country, giving 
size, range, description of eggs, habits and Latin 
names, etc. ‘Within the limits of five hundred 
pages it is of course manifestly impossible to 
treat of any individual specimen at great length, 
but the beautiful and accurate coloring of the 
birds described, make more than brief recapitu- 
lation of characteristics unnecessary. There 
have been issued within the past decade dozens 
of works on ornithology, but none equal this in 
scope, completeness nor in accuracy. 


THE WILD TURKEY. 

A name that stands prominently in American 
conservation circles is that of Edward A. 
Mcllhenny, with whose efforts toward the con- 
servation of our bird life, notably the migratory 
birds, everybody is familiar. Mr. MclIlhenny is 
also an authority on hunting and in his book 
“The Wild Turkey and Its Hunting” he has 
given us a volume which is apt to find a per- 
manent place on the book shelves of American 
sportsmen. He tells his own experiences while 
hunting—how for days he has pursued a fine 
old gobbler through swamp and bush or waited 
in a dense thicket to hear his welcome “gobble- 
gobble-gobble,” and his joy at his successful shot. 
His story, fascinatingly told, is a complete 
guide to turkey hunting. It is illustrated with 
some magnificent photographic representations of 
the wild turkey. Published by Doubleday, Page 
& Co., price $2.50 net. 


INDIANS OF GREATER NEW YORK. 


“The Indians of Greater New York,” a volume 
of some 150 pages, by Alanson Skinner, assist- 
ant curator of Anthropology, American Museum 
of Natural History, New York, is one of those 
scientific works which really deserve wide popu- 
lar reading. When Hendrik Hudson sailed the 
Half Moon into the channel of the river destined 
to bear his name, he found that the region now 
known as Greater New York and its environ. 
ments was owned by a number of loosely con- 
federated Indian bands belonging to three 
tribes: the Delawares, the Mahikanms and the 
Mohicans. These tribes were of Algic stock— 
at least they spoke the dialect of the widespread 
Algonquin tongue—and it is with the habits, his- 
tory and tradition and actual contact with the 
tribes that were found settled around New York 
that the author treats. He has evidently done 
a wonderful amount of research work before 
setting down the facts given in his book and 
no doubt he has come near the truth in strip- 





ping the veil of legend and dealing with real 
conditions. 

In these dayg we use names such as Esopus, 
Manhattan, Canarsie, Rockaway and Hacken- 
sack and innumerable other designations of local- 
ity as though they were of the English or Dutch 
origin. As a matter of fact, they designate and 
illustrate Indian descriptions or appellations. 

We must nevertheless take exception to the 
author’s explanation of the meaning of the origi- 
nal word Manhattan. Mr. Skinner with some 
vividness describes the landing of Hudson, and 
the timid gathering around him of the native 
tribes, and goes on to tell how Hudson offered 
to the wondering wild men a glass of strange 
liquor which passed around the circle until one 
brave warrior sprang to his feet and harangued 
the multitude on their rudeness. Then with a 
magnificent gesture the warrior said that he be- 
lieved it was for the injury of his people that 
that draught had been offered them and that 
whatever developed it was better for one man to 
die than for the whole tribe to perish. With 
these words the Indian bade his people farewell 
and quaffed_ the drink. The effect was eagerly 
watched by the Indians and his subsequent 
drunken stupor alarmed them, but when he re- 
covered and expressed his sensations as being 
the most remarkable he had ever had, the en- 
tire company wished to drink and soon became 
intoxicated. For this reason the Delawares know 
the spot where this strange event took place as 
Mannahachtanink, the island or place of general 
intoxication. The general explanation of the 
word Manhattan is that it was a common term 
meaning something entirely different and in use 
by all the tribes in northeast America. It is 
mentioned by Champlain and other early writers. 
However, this is splitting hairs and does not in 
the least detract from the interest or the value 
of Mr. Skinner’s book. 


THE REDISCOVERED COUNTRY. 
Stewart Edward White is the author of twenty 
books, most of them dealing with outdoor life, 
true and simple, and all of them of absorbing 
interest. In “The Rediscovered Country,” giv- 
ing an account of his last trip to Africa and his 
surprising discovery of an immense game terri- 
tory never before invaded by the white man, his 
fame as an author—certainly as a traveler and a 
contributor to the best in outdoor literature— 
will rest. Probably all readers of Forest and 
Stream know in a general way of what Mr. 
White and his companion Mr. Cuninghame 
found on this trip, but every man with a drop of 
red blood in his veins will be thrilled by the 
description of the great herds of game and the 
daily experiences of the intrepid travelers who 
were first to find them. To quote Mr. White: 
“We found that after all there still exists a land 
where the sound of a rifle is unknown, as great 
in extent as the big game fields of British East 
Africa, swarming with untouched game, and now 
that the route and the methods have been worked 
out, easily accessible to a man who is willing to 
go light and work. Furthermore, I must repeat 
this is the last new game field of real existence. 









All the rest of the continent is well enough 


known. However, we have the real pleasure of 
not only opening a new and rich country to the 
knowledge of sportsmen, but the added satisfac- 
tion of knowing that we are the last who will 
ever behold such country for the first time.” 

Space will not permit even the briefest refer- 
ence to the experiences covering game hunting 
which Mr. White enjoyed, but this review 
must be extended to say that while he puts the 
case very modestly, Mr. White is probably the 
first man who has ever fought four lions single- 
handed and lived to get away with it. That 
story alone will remain an epic in sporting 
history. 


IN THE OREGON COUNTRY. 

The “See America First” movement is apt to 
prove popular this year, but not less important 
is the necessity of “Reading America First” 
which we regret to say will be equally necessary 
to many who will this year have the opportunity 
of traveling over their own country. “In the 
Oregon Country,” a volume of some 175 pages, 
by George Palmer Putnam, issued by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons of New York and London, is one 
of the pleasantest books which has been received 
this season. It treats of outdoor life in Ore- 
gon, Washington and California, and is written 
in charming style. As the title indicates, the 
author in his pilgrimages was concerned chiefly 
with the attractions of the Open, which he 
chronicles with the enthusiasm of a devotee. 
There are descriptions of trips along the forest 
and mountain trails, on foot and horseback; and 
with gun, rod, and camera; of the ascent of 
peaks and of long canoe excursions, all replete 
with incidents of interest and rich in word-pic- 
tures of the glorious country traversed. Pic- 
turesque Indian legends are retold, while the de- 
velopments of today and features of modern 
pioneering are sketched in, so that the reader 
gains acquaintance with many phases of the 
West, its peoples, and its natural attractions. 


CAMP-FIRE. 

We first felled a thrifty butternut tree 10 
inches in diameter, cut off three lengths of 5 
feet each, and carried them to camp. These 
were the back logs. Two stout stakes were driv- 
en at the back of the fire, and the logs, on top 
of each other, were laid firmly against the 
stakes. The latter were slanted a little back, 
and the largest log placed at bottom, the small 
est on top, to prevent tipping forward. A couple 
of short, thick sticks were laid with the ends 
against the bottom logs by way of fire dogs; 
a fore stick, 5 feet long and 5 inches in diam- 
eter; a well-built pyramid of bark, knots and 
small logs completed the camp-fire, which sent 
a pleasant glow of warmth and heat to the fur- 
thest corner of the shanty. For nightwood we 
cut a dozen birch and ash poles from 4 to 6 
inches across, trimmed them to the tips, and 
dragged them to camp.—NESSMUK. 


You are reading “Forest and Stream” and en- 
joying it. Why not furnish some of your 
friends who may not be acquainted with the 
good things in this issue, an hour or two of 
similar enjoyment? If you will take the trouble 
to. send us the names of any of your circle of 
acquaintances, we will sce that they are sup- 
plied with a sample copy with your compliments. 
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His Surliness, The Brownie 


The Alaska Bear is not . Beast to Trifle with, as Experiences Set Forth in this Story go to Show 


ROM the viewpoint of natural 
history the Uras Gyas of 
Alaska are very important, in- 
asmuch as they represent the 
fast disappearing species of the 
great American brown bear, 
whose intelligence and cunning 
are paramount. And it is prob- 

ably for this reason that a partially closed sea- 

son was declared on them, in order that they 
will not become extinct. 

But there is another side of the question, 
which, for the sake of humanity, should be con- 
sidered before the scientific side. I am referring 
to the number of people more or less severely 
mauled during the course of each year. 

From the number of cases’ known to the au- 
thorities it is evident that a conservative esti- 
mate could be placed at, at least, two per annum. 
Of course, however, very few fatalities result, 
which no doubt explains the Government’s atti- 
tude toward the appeals from the people for a 
continuous open season on these animals. 

I shall cite a few of the more recent cases 
which I can recall off-hand, and which, in the 
majority of cases, prove that the attacks were 
unwarranted, and one might almost say, pre- 
meditated. 

Two unarmed prospectors who were follow- 
ing a bear trail down the side of a mountain 
were suddenly confronted by three bears whose 
belligerent attitude could not be misinterpreted. 
The leading gentleman, who was in perfect con- 
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cord with the old adage that discretion is the . 


better part of valor, departed with great rapidity 
of reciprocating parts, leaving his companion to 
his own devices. Whether or not this man was 
frightened into motionlessness, or whether he 
was laboring under the delusion that if he re- 
mained perfectly still the bear would not mo- 
lest him, I do not know. But the fact remains 
that he did remain inert with the result that he 
was severely mauled by the male of the trio. 
His partner, hearing his shouts for assistance, 
came running up the trail beating a gold pan 
with a prospecting pick, thereby saving the life 
of the mauled one, who was on the verge of 
receiving a second attack. It appears that the 
bear, after having knocked the prospector down 
and chewing him about the legs and back, started 
to follow his affinities, only to return again when 
he heard his victim’s vociferous calls for assist- 
ance. Although badly injured, the railroad track 
was finally reached and medical assistance ob- 
tained. According to the story as told by the 
man after his recovery, the two female bears 
paid not the slightest attention to him, while the 
male did not hesitate a moment in dealing out 
a right hook which, had it landed on a vital spot, 
would have spelled eternity to the recipient. 





By Chet Tolman 





About the Only Time Mr. Brownie is Harmless 


Still another case where the attack was more 
unwarranted and vicious than the preceding one 
is the instance of a man who was returning one 
evening to his homestead, about three miles dis- 
tant from Seward. It was just growing dusk 
when he turned off the railroad track to traverse 
the short distance to his house, and as he neared 
a small creek a bear reared up but a few feet 
from him. Before he could recover from his 
surprise the animal was upon him, and he had 
only time to throw a sack of provisions at it 
before he went down before its onslaught. The 
unfortunate man was spared no mercy until he 
became quiet through insensibility. But when 
he became conscious again he managed to walk 
to the cabin of a neighbor, although he was 
forced to hold his head upright between his 
hands because of the severed cords in the back 
of his neck. His injuries, which totaled among 
others a severed ear, necessitated his remaining 
in the hospital for several weeks; but at the ex- 
piration of that time he emerged apparently none 
the worse for his encounter. So far no suffi- 
cient reason has been given for this outrage, 
although it is admitted as having been the work 
of “Old Resurrection,” a bear of mammoth 
physique and unusual cunning. 

Chief among the tragedies which have recently 
come to light is that of a trapper who was found 
dead in a lonely cabin on the Chickaloon Flats. 
What agonies this man suffered from his wounds 
before he came to death by his own hand no one 





will ever know. It was apparent that he was 
taken unawares while after water, and not hav- 
ing any means of defense he was forced to un- 
dergo the frightful tortures of his wourids with- 
out hope of salvation nor alleviation from his 
pain. A short note, painfully written, tells 
graphically the cause of his horrible death. It 
read: “Been tore up by a brown bear.” 

The above is only a sample of what has been 
done on the Kenai Peninsula alone. I shall now 
shift the scene to the Alaska Peninsula where 
the bears are reputed to be still more vicious. 

Here is the case of a foolhardy young man 
who followed a perfectly healthy brown bear 
into the alders and almost paid the penalty of 
his folly with his life. As it happened, he 
sighted the animal just at dusk as it disappeared 
into a clump of alders, and instead of trying to 
locate its whereabouts he chose to follow it into 
the denseness of its retreat, without a thought 
of the personal risk that he was taking nor the 
odds which he was up against in case of a sud- 
den charge. 

Slowly working his way along, he finally at- 
tained a position within thirty feet of the prey, 
but the increasing darkness and the intervention 
of a small bush made the position of the animal’s 
body uncertain. So he decided to wait until a 
movement would betray the location of a vital 
spot. But he waited just a second too long; for 
without warning, without an action that would 
herald its attitude, the bear came straight for 














him. But the two shots that he did manage to 
get in served to divert the bear’s course slightly, 
so instead of being bowled over, only his gun 
was knocked from his hands. It exploded with 
the muzzle against the hairy side of his antag- 
onist. That was all. The bear, careening madly 
through the alders, finally came to rest; and the 
youth, well—figire it out for yourself. 

This is what the 35-automatic did to the 
Brownie: The first shot entered the shoulder 
well forward, breaking that member, and emerg- 
ing on the same side. The second and last were 
within an inch of each other. They entered 
pretty well back of the shoulder, tore the lungs 
to shreds, and came out on the opposite side, one 
about eighteen inches astern of the other. Yet 
the bear, wounded as he was, traveled a distance 
of one hundred yards before he fell! 

There was an incident which came to my notice 
a couple of years ago which illustrated more 
vividly the great tenacity of life exhibited by 
these brutes, and at the same time portrays a 
scene of heroism seldom equaled in the annals 
of Alaska. It was told to me by a trader and, 
knowing the man as I do, I have every reason 
to believe that it is scrupulously true. 

Port Mollar Bay, an indentation of the Ber- 
ing Sea coast, is justly famed for the number 
of bears that it supports, and it was at the head 
of this bay that an Eskimo, who was hunting with’ 
a party of his tribesmen, had the misfortune to 
be attacked by a female bear which erroneously 
thought that she-was in defense of her cubs. 
It seems that the gun jammed after the second 
shot, and although the mother was hard hit, she 
kept coming on. The Eskimo, working furi- 
ously with the faulty action of his rifle, did not 
notice the close proximity of the bear until it 
was too late. So they tangled. The bear was 
too weak to inflict serious damage, but she had 
the man down and was doing her best to dis- 
figure him when another of the party caught 
sight of the mix-up. Without hesitation, this 
man, knowing that it was out of the question 
to shoot, drew a knife from his belt and waded 
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Half Inside the Bear—But Safe 


in. After he had hacked the bear with his 
bowie until the animal looked like a moth-eaten 
rug, he succeeded in distracting attention long 
enough for the first man to make good his es- 
cape,—and then the fight was on in earnest. 

I don’t remember how long it was that this 
man sawed away on the bear’s anatomy, but the 
trader told me that when they called it off both 
of the participants looked as if they had been 





playing with a mischievous cyclone. I do re- 
member this though: that someone slipped the 
old girl a whole gun full of lead before she 
decided that she had had enough. Now, hon- 
estly, what chance has a man with a. six-gun 


against such a lead-absorbing creature as a full- © 


grown brown bear? 

Here is an experiment that was made just to 
see what effect a “hand-iron” would have when 
used under the most favorable conditions. The 
arm employed was a 45-automatic of a popular 
make, and the bear was broken down in the hind- 
quarters to insure success. At a distance of 
three feet five shots were carefully placed in 
Bruin’s skull and the result was that a 10-bore 
shotgun had to be used to save the lives of the 
experimenters. 

But it isn’t to be gleaned from this article 
that all of the Uras Gyas family have an in- 
growing disposition that pains them. It is quite 
the contrary. Let any of them have a good look 
at you on the open beach and the chances are 
ten to one that you won’t be able to see them 
for flying sand. Men who have made a study 
of their habits and idiosyncracies claim that 
only during rutting season, or when they are 
suddenly surprised, are they dangerous. In the 


latter case it is the old, old primitive instinct of © 


self-preservation that governs their actions, al- 
though it must be admitted that a bear has just 
as much right to own a “cussed” disposition as 
a man. And they have. Speaking from per- 
sonal experience, I’ll wager that the old fellow 
who took all of the bark off my shins as I shied 
up a cottonwood tree must have had a lot of 
domestic trouble or something of that sort to 
get him in such a bad humor. If he had shown 
me the slightest consideration—such as allowing 
me to get my gun off my pack-board—I wouldn’t 
have taken it so much to heart. 


But that’s not all he did. When corpulent Coe 
came clambering carelessly along in my wake 
his cheeks puffed out with the strains of a mar- 
tial air, why—but that’s a different story. 


Fly Fishing For Shad 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Can you give me any information about the 
habits of shad running into the rivers of Con- 
necticut? Do they take the fly, and if so, at 
what season of the year? ‘Would like to know 
kind of fly most suitable if caught in this way. 
Any information on this subject will be ap- 
preciated—J. H. H. 

As to whether shad will be numerous in the 
Connecticut River this season it is impossible to 
say. None have appeared as this article is writ- 
ten, and we are afraid that the number will con- 
tinue to show reduction by reason of too much 
seining, too many dams, pollution of water, etc. 

Shad do take the fly while running up rivers. 
That much is certain. The best account of fly 
fishing for shad that we recall was contributed 
to Forest and Stream some years ago by S. T. 
Hammond, whose work as an author of a num- 
ber of interesting books is well known to older 





readers of this paper. He wrote of several ex- 
periences in this sport, and his conclusion was 
that May is the best month in the year for such 
fishing. Mr. Hammond preferred the use of the 
ordinary trout fly tackle, with a small light 
brown hackle for a leader, and a white miller for 


first dropper and a scarlet ibis for a hand fly.: 


Some anglers use a hand line even when fishing 
with flies, but this method is not nearly so kill- 
ing, nor does it afford a tithe of the sport that 
is vouchsafed to those who wield a light, springy 
rod. Of his fishing in the Connecticut River, 
near Holyoke, he said—although of course what 
was reported then does not hold good today: 
“Many times since then have I cast my flies 
upon these pleasant waters, and many beautiful 
captives have graced my creel. While fishing 
with Mr. Chalmers one day he hooked three fish 
at one cast, and by great good fortune I suc- 
ceeded in landing them all—a grand trio of thir- 


teen and one-half ‘pounds. Two years ago I also 
caught three at once, but they were not more 
than half so heavy. For the past few years so 
many have-joined in the sport that there is 
scarcely an afternoon that you cannot see from 
a dozen to fifty, and on favorable days even a 
larger number of fishermen, eagerly engaged in 
the pleasant pastime. One evening I counted up- 
ward of a hundred of fish that I saw captured, 
and presume that there were many more that 
escaped my notice.” 

The method which was preferred in the Con- 
necticut River was to secure the services of a 
boatman and: to get out where the shad were 
lying. The Editor certainly will be glad to 
record the experiences of other readers who 
have tried a sport that calls for all the skill of 
trout fishing, with the added dexterity that must 
be. exercised in handling a fish with a soft 
mouth like that of the shad. 
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An Economical Vacation For The Family 


It Doesn’t Cost a Fortune—On the Contrary it is Cheaper Than Staying at Home—Hints From 
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mye) UR annual expenditure for an 

| outing had been limited to fifty 
dollars. This may seem small, 
but we are close to the woods 
and waters and are content to 
put up with some of the incon- 
veniences. This year we wanted 
to buy a canoe, but did not 
know at first how we were going to manage 
it and get an outing out of fifty dollars. 
So we began to figure! A sale of canoes in 
St. Paul gave us the first chance. We found 
a guide’s style, Charles River model, eigh- 
teen-foot canoe at thirty-four dollars. We 
bought it and dropped it into the river, 
Father of Waters, and had, after paying our 
fare to the city, thirteen dollars and fifty 
‘cetits left. But we were not discouraged. ‘We 
had carried our silk tent, duffle of casting and 
fly-rods, cook kit and blankets and other necessi- 
ties to the city with us and thus obviated ex- 
pressage. With three dollars and fifty cents’ 
worth of supplies we were ready to go ahead 
with the vacation. 

In this narrative “we” means the wife and I. 
If anyone could finance a vacation for two on 
the sum of thirteen dollars and a half she could, 
thought I, hence I gave her the purse and settled 
myself in the stern of the canoe to ply the main 
paddle. Though the route we took is not a new 
one by any means, still it is attractive enough 
for many to even do it each year. We dropped 
down to Prescott, Wis., where the small-mouth 
bass fishing is better than on any point on the 
upper river. Here we spent a week. The wife 
and I fished in Lake St. Croix and along the 
wing-dams below Prescott three days and had 
great luck. The fish were taking the fly splen- 
didly. We had located the best fishing points 
and had the maximum of sport. On the morn- 
ing of the fourth day the wife decided not to 
go out and at the landing there was a fisherman 
who wanted to go in her place. He had just 
come. He had heard of our success and wanted 
me to take him out for the day. 

The weather was perfect and we went up the 
lake to try for bass along the rocky shores and 
about the mouth of several little creeks. I had 
as much good sport that day as previously, though 
I was guiding the stranger. We used Fischer 
flies made by Stapf and took to camp a fine bag 
of small-mouths. Three following days the 
stranger and myself worked along the wing-dams 
below the junction of the St. Croix and the Mis- 
sissippi and were fairly successful. My four days 
of guiding brought me ten dollars, though I said 
nothing to the wife about it and hid it away for 
an emergency. Then we journeyed on in the 
canoe up Lake St. Croix. The fishing was not 
as good anywhere we tried in the lake as it was at 
the mouth. 
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One Who Been There 


By Amos Burhans 


It took four days more time to go to the head 
of Lake St. Croix and return on the opposite 
side of the lake. We pitched camp early every 
night and plied the flies along shore, and never 
tired of the great skillets of fried small-mouth. 
At the farms the wife bought the few necessi- 
ties we needed from day to day. One beauty of 
this trip was that it was so primitive along the 
lake, yet so close at hand were all the necessities 
we must have. 

At the junction of the rivers again we took a 
steamer for St. Paul at a total cost of a dollar 
and then headed up the Minnesota river for Man- 
kato, where we planned to ship home, twenty-five 
miles east. There is no river in the north more 
replete with historical associations than the Min- 
nesota and we enjoyed it to the full. At pic- 
turesue Fort Snelling we stopped and spent the 
night nearby. The following day we went on to 
Shakopee and wanted to get up into the pike pools 
and sand-bars for the fishing. Every night we 
set a bull-head line with some meat bait on about 
a dozen hooks, this to fill the biggest item of the 
food problem. It was astonishing what a variety 
of fish we would secure on this trot-line. Once 
we got a ten-pound sturgeon, once a twelve-pound 
catfish, both of which we traded for butter and 
eggs and potatoes, the exchange being craftily 
made by the good wife with some kindly farmer 
along the river bottoms. I have often wondered 
at the demand for fish among a class of people 
who have accessible waters well filled with them. 

At all the little creek-mouths we found fair 
fishing for pike of the sand species. In the big- 
ger pools of the clear streams that entered the 
river were a few big-mouth bass that took the 
surface lures with a deal of spirit. We found a 
few little lakes where the big-mouths were biting 
well, and by obtaining permission we had access 
to them. Not once were we ordered off for tres- 
passing, for we first sought permission. It was 
always gladly granted. There cannot be a great 
number of vacationists or canoeists who travel 
up the Minnesota river, we decided, for we were 
looked upon almost as curiosities. Local sports- 
men in the smaller towns always gave us a nice 
lift with their little launches, towing us from 
place to place and pointing out the best fishing 
This was appreciated, for the constant drag 
against the current was tiresome, though we did 
not try to overdo the task. 


St. Peter was one of the most interesting stops 
we made. There is lots of good bass fishing 
about this little city, and a fine lot of sportsmen, 
accommodating and courteous. Through the 
broad valley of the Minnesota to Mankato we 
gradually made our way. If we had worked too 
hard we would have reached the destination tired 
and weary, but we took our time, rested perfectly 
at night and did not need a couple of weeks to 
get rested from our vacation trip. One of the 





reasons so few women who have tried canoeing 
ever make the second trip is that they are given 
too much hard work, more than they can stand, 
at the paddle. By going slow, making every camp 
a comfortable one and being satisfied with sim- 
ple food, one can always come home fresh and 
full of vigor, the correct ending of a vacation. 

The wife gained in weight, strength, was al- 
ways eager to do more than her share, and her 
general health improved wonderfully in the few 
weeks we were outing. Out tent was screened 
and she slept well, gained animation and a re- 
freshing lot of lung exercise she could have had 
in no ofher way. She was wiser in experience, 
had a fund of humor picked up on the way and 
is still giving it vent. She is a better canoeist, 
knows more about water and its likelihood for 
good fishing, can plan and build a camp, and is 
far wiser in woodcraft than when she started. 
She has seen a portion of the state she wanted 
to learn something about. In general, I may 
say that I gained the same things out of the trip. 

In experience in fishing, boating and camping, 
it is the continual following of it that makes one 
proficient. Being cooped inside steadily I strive 
to make as many short trips as possible and one 
long one every year. After this trip my muscles 
were again hard as nails and ready for the grind. 
The main thing is not to overdo. 

In dollars and cents we were in debt to the 
vacation fund just five dollars. In other words, 
we spent fifty-five dollars for the trip, and this 
included a first-class canoe, an asset that offsets 
the debt. I used but five dollars of the ten I’d 
earned guiding. We had as much sport on the 
water and better fishing than we had ever en- 
joyed in Minnesota. The trip could be duplicated 
by anyone. For economy, sport, fun, physical 
fitness, experience, making acquaintances, fishing, 
seeing new country (to us), we vote this the best 
vacation we ever had. 


DO PARENT ANIMALS PROTECT YOUNG 
IN WATER? 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

On a number of different occasions I have had 
the pleasure of watching animals crossing lakes 
and other wide stretches of water. I began to 
observe after different experiences of this nature 
that there seemed to be order in the method of 
various species—that is, the mother deer always 
swam about a yard behind her fawns, while the 
black bear mother preceded the cubs by that 
distance. Was this by accident or design? If 
the latter, I presume the deduction is that the 
bear mother goes ahead of the cubs to face pos- 
sible danger first, while the doe swims behind, 
the better to observe ahead or to protect the 
rear. Have any of the veteran woodsmen read- 
ers of Forest and Stream any theories to offer 
on the subject? 

AMATEUR NATURALIST. 
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Camps, Camping and Cooking 


A Practical Article Written for the Ordinary Man who Loves the Woods, but Can’t get too far from Home 


N the first place, in considering 
a camping trip the means of 
transportation must be consid- 
ered. The easier the means 
of conveyance the more read- 

_____| BS) sily is one moved into camp and 
z/ more conveniently things can be 
be brought along. Near to 
civilization camping is one thing; camping in 
the wilderness regions is quite another, as all 
will admit, and understand. Camping to the 
man wiio owns a motor boat is a matter of 
great convenience, to say the least. He can 
easily pack up and move from place fo place, 
if he desires, along the innumerable waterways 
of the country. The motorboat camper has by 
far the easier means and method of transporta- 
tion. Different indeed a horse and wagon 
proposition, and wholly different yet the more 
primitive means. Where transportation is a 
matter of comparative ease, many things can be 
brought along as a rule, though one should not 
overstock. Be simple, yet thorough; and 
thoughtfulness counts for a great deal indeed 
in this world. 

For a couple the ordinary twelve by fourteen 
tent is quite big enough and will certainly 
amply suffice. I am considering now the family 
problem. It is all well and good to talk from 
the “go light,” single-man point of view, but 
rarely is the larger tent problem considered. I 
shall speak in this chapter for the man who 
wishes to take his wife along with him, also his 
child, if he is so fortunate. The twelve by four- 
teen tent is commodious enough for a couple. 
Now in consideration of the weight to go 
into the tent, as a matter of ounces, we have 
eight, ten and twelve ounces to logically choose 
from. It all depends on the make and quality 
of the tent. In good material a certain ounce 
is good, in another a poor make, it is practically 
worthless. One tent I know of would not go 
twelve ounces (the army regulation weight, to 
to square yard) and good ten ounce will weigh 
more to the square yard. Personally I had a 
twelve ounce tent for years, but I do not real- 
ly know if the weight of twelve ounces to the 
square yard could be attached to it. I do not 
believe, however, in a tent too lightly woven 
for summer use. Heavy woven tents may be 
all right in the winter, but for summer use, give 
me a tent in rather light weight material. But 
I have always wanted one thing to go with this 
twelve-ounce tent and that is a heavier canvas 
fly, for the tent should be protected, and the 
heavier fly will satisfactorily do this. And I[ 
will tell you how the tent can be best protected. 
In the ordinary tent the fly rests right on the 
ridge of the tent, and directly on the canvas. 
The fly and the tent ridge get wet and there 
is always dampness along that vulnerable point. 
To remedy this run a second ridge pole some 
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By Robert Page Lincoln 


six inches over the real tent ridge pole and put 
the fly on this. This is beneficial in two re- 
spects, namely: the tent is safeguarded and pro- 
tected along the ridge from wear, and fraying, 
and the bringing of the fly up higher throws 
off the penetrating heat of the sun, making for 
more coolness in the tent itself. 

Ordinarily, in roping out the tent by means of 
the guy-ropes, one would do well to drive down 
four stakes a distance of three feet from the 
tent corner on each end, and on these fasten 
a pole, one on each side on which to tighten 
the guy-ropes. This will properly lift the 
canvas off of the ground along the bottom and 
will serve to assure of its long and healthy life. 
The tent should be guyed up till the edges 
do not lie on the ground. The small ropes at 
the bottom along the tent edges can then eas- 
ily be fastened to suit one’s taste. In rainy 
weather one should loosen up the guy-ropes, 
for a tent will shrink; if not loosened the tent 
will tear at the rings. These little things should 
be amply investigated, for they sometimes mean 
a great deal in the long run. 

As a rule, the average camp, away from civ- 
ilization, must do without a comfortable board 
floor. If you do not have the board floor I 
certainly suggest that you have a sod cloth, or 
a floor canvas. This is really, at times, a bless- 
ing, as I can amply relate. The ground is first 
leveled of all protruding stubs, rocks, etc., and 
then the cloth is laid down and fastened all 
around at the edges. A very good job can 
be done, by taking a little care with your work. 

It is generally accepted by all campers that 
there should be ditches dug along the sides 
and back of the tent to admit the rainwater 
flowing down, or dripping from the edges. This 
is one of the first things you should look out 
for; it will save your floor, keeping it more dry. 

It should always be remembered to locate the 
camp on more or less high ground so as to 
escape water flowing in. Never place a camp in 
a low spot, among bushes and trees. Rather lo- 
cate where there is an open space with good 
drainage and you will find that it is better 
all around. And never place a camp near 
large trees; this is to protect you from the 
lightning, something that must be wisely taken 
into consideration. 

The good points about takedown cots on 
which to sleep is that they can be folded up and 
rolled up during the day and set up at night, 
which takes little or no time. They are far 
from inconvenient, and are very good. Ordi- 
narily two cots for a couple is a better all- 
around system, and make very handy additions 
to the camping paraphernalia. The camp cots 
accommodating two persons are not recommend- 
able for the reason that they will not comfort- 


ably hold two,—that’s the unconfined joke of it. . 


It is an easy way of inviting misery. There- 
fore I would suggest camp cots, one to each 


person; and the cost is quite inferior when all 
things are taken into consideration. As far as 
lying on the ground is concerned I certainly 
deem it as far from commendable. This may 
be the true, and tried, and hardened woodsman 
manner of doing it, but I am not especially con- 
sidering that viewpoint in this article. 

In line with the tent I would like here to 
call attention to what is known as an extension 
canvas that can be sewed onto the tent fly to 
make a sort of porch in front of the tent. 
This extension has any number of good 
points to its credit. Let me number them. 
First: Mosquito netting may be sewn onto 
the front and sides to this extension, making 
it a comfortable place to sleep warm nights and 
as a place to eat. Second: If means of trans- 


portation are anywhere near conveniently rea-' 


sonable, and one can include a light portable 
Baxter stove, this stove can be used under this 
shelter with every degree of efficiency and suc- 
cess. It will then be of a service to cook 
under in rainy weather. If this is not a de- 
sirable addition to a permanent camp I would 
like to be shown one conclusively better. In 
adding this canvas to the other tentfly, sim- 
ply make the top tent fly ridge pole long enough 
to include the extension fly, and all will be well 
and right enough. 

I wish here to speak of those tents made in 
a light material and treated to a waterproof- 
ing preparation which makes them happily im- 
pervious to the entrance of water. These tents 
are very good, the prime satisfaction in them 
being that they are considerably lighter than 
canvas tents, therefore they are more readily 
movable. Some of these tents are made in 
very light material, resembling that of silk, 
in point of question the balloon silk that is so 
commonly used in’ some of the well-known 
shelter tents. These tents, by nature of their 
elaborate construction, cost more than ordinary 
tents. 

Just what are going to be your means for 
cooking must be decided upon, your method of 
transportation—and your purse. If you are go- 
ing to cook outside, in the good old-fashioned 
camping way, I certainly would suggest that you 
include in your outfit one of those triangular 
folding grates. Planked down over a fire this 
mighty handy thing will hold the coffee pot, fry- 
ing pan, and the kettle. One of these is pro- 
curable for the sum of two dollars. I have 
known times in the woods when I have lived 
under all the “hideous” rules and regulations of 
the “go-light” crank, when I have welcomed 
such a handy thing as the triangular grate. No 
matter what sort of a grate you get, get one with 
iron rod legs that you can insert over the fire, 
—it gives successful results all around. 

Now for cooking and roasting, et cetera, you 
have open to your purchase either a so-called 
Dutch oven, or a baker. Both of these are well 
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known now, and highly appreciated. But were 
my word to be taken for any worth I would 
suggest the aluminum baker. 


In the matter of utensils I certainly would 
have for dishes and cups only one sort of ma- 
terial, that being the white enamel-ware. They 
are a triumph in camping utensils; and are 
light, unbreakable, easily washed. Let the cups 
and plates be.of this material. For a couple 
two or three cups, knives, forks, plates, et cet- 
era, would be a good idea, and being light, 
they need not become an inconvenience. A 
kettle and frying pan, or skillet, are necessary 
things. Personally, I would include both a 
small and a large lightweight material frying 
pan. There are times when a large frying pan 
has eminent points of value to its credit as all 
will allow. But remember, in planning out 
your cooking and eating utensils, there is no 
need of taking along a great number of things, 
handy but inconvenient. Select the most val- 
uable of these and draw the curtain on the 
rest. 

Cooking over a fire directly, minus the oven 
or baker, is a thing that seems to me rather of 
a blundering method, considering that these 
modern things can be inserted at not such a 
great cost. The ordinary camping method is 
to build a fire, poke down two crotched sticks, 
across from each other over the fire; to place 
a cross piece on the crotches, and thereon to 
hang the kettle, or boiling apparatus. The fry- 
ing is done over the coals which are scratched 
to one side. If the baker and the oven are 
done without, then I would suggest that a sort 
of fireplace be built up of rocks having a back 
and two sides. The front is open. A piece of 
galvanized iron is placed over the top of this 
and the fire is built inside. Often great suc- 
cess can be had with this method, though the 
grate spoken of before this, coming at a most 
moderate expenditure, answers all the  pur- 
poses assigned to this affair. Also if this is 
not made right it will prove a smoky affair. 
I have used some however that have been as 
efficient as one would think of or expect. 

In the above I have taken into consideration 
the most needy things, which to include in your 
Outfit. Remember that I am looking at it from 
the viewpoint of curtailing expense. Did I not 
do that I could name you any number of cost- 
ly things that would improve your camp and 
make it doubly comfortable, but that is not my 
object. I am here considering the people rare- 
ly thought of by outdoor writers—the man and 
wife part of it; those of moderate means, to be 
exact. Many shy at making a camping trip 
for fear that they will have to go through all, 
and every black-art degree of misery and 
bothersome inconvenience; and that it will cost 
a great deal. There is just the good point in 
it. A great deal of money can be saved by 
camping out. 

The food question is to the camper an inter- 
esting one indeed, one worthy of much atten- 
tion. And just what you are going to select 
depends vastly upon how far you are located 
from civilization, and what are your means of 
bringing provisions into camp. In camping it 
is generally the rule that one live off of the 
natural resources of the land as far as possi- 
ble, and the fish question is a very bright one 
indeed, in this respect. If one is within rea- 
sonable reach of a farm, milk and eggs can no 
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Where Landlords Cease From Troubling. 


doubt be readily procured, and potatoes and va- 
rious fresh vegetables may also be purchased 
from this source.. But if further away from 
civilization the problem is 
around. Right here it should be remarked that 
many unnecessary things should never be 
campers that it has been hard for them to leave 
brought along. 

I am going to set down here some of the 
things that will do a man and woman for two 
weeks. By the way, it is always most satisfac- 
tory if two couples arrange a camping trip to- 
gether. For a couple, for two weeks, as follows: 


COND oink go 6 cacresdendueas 3 pounds 
GU nC kont. casey tte weded as 14 pounds 
Baking Powders. ......cecesss I can 
Cees aia ds oe catad deca, 3 pounds 
NMMEEEE conc cretan teas deneaiee ee 5 pounds 
MAMER Sa cetecr ea di cadeneesdews 2 pounds 
PRM fd red na is te 6 a awcedeaes 3 pounds 
\Getnl MEGAN: beck dts warasaneas 10 pounds 
MME Soc ae ticaiteo tener o eed 3 pounds 
Sale WOES ce ou dance sosdnsncce 4 pounds 
DN gs nk wading peste eee I strip 
TRIES cies chawadwarsacrenees 4 pounds 
ONE. 295. as Shaan ce- car aete we 1 small sack 
WOGNIOE civ.cssee dun das guaduexs I can 


The above entries are some of the most 
valuable additions. Now in the question of 
milk. if transportation is anywhere near rea- 
sonable, the canned condensed milk is excellent, 
otherwise powdered milk can be had. In the 
line of compressed foods, do not fail to bring 
along the famous erbswurst soup rolls, a com- 
pound of various delectable vegetables and se- 
lect meats. The one-half pound rolls cost twenty 
cents each, or a trifle under, if I remember 
rightly. However, all of these compressed 
foods, and powdered foods, are of far greater 


not hard to get - 


benefit and convenience to the man who goes on 
light trins. 

I might here remark that it is a good idea 
to have the so-called food bags in which to store 
your food if you are on a long trip away from 
civilization. 

Necessary and absolutely useful things about 
the camp should not be forgotten. There comes 
a time in camp when you stand scratching your 
head, the truth having dawned upon your con- 
sciousness that you have forgotten a most de- 
manded article. Such a thing is the camp axe, 
and the useful camp lantern. These two affairs 
are absolutely necessary. And the wee, small, 
seemingly inconspicuous things are often worth 
their weight in gold, which you find out when 


‘you desire them most and have them not. As 


for instance small ropes, cords, wires and various 
sizes of nails. Now, personally, after some little 
experience, I know two thousand and one things 
around a camp in which I can use nails to the 
most desirable and accommodating advantage. 
Previously, in this article, I did not mention 
the inclusion of a folding camp table, and chairs. 
These are procurable at a reasonable expendi- 
ture. <A table is really a most necessary thing. 
To eat, seated on the ground, becomes the most 
monotonous and miserable thing one can think 
of in time. In a permanent camp the table has 
its place, without a doubt. Rustic chairs and 
tables are easily made, therefore the ready-made 
tables and camp-stools can be done without. 


Lastly, let me remark that the trip should be 
carefully, planned in the beginning. All the de- 
sirable, and absolutely necessary items should be 
listed on paper and checked as they are packed 
and put away. In this way you will know for 
sure if you have the outfit complete, without 
guessing at it. 
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The Pleasures of a Canoe Trip Vacation 


American and Canadian Rivers and Lakes Offer an Endless Opportunity for the Amateur 


HE one great interesting thing 
about canoeing is that you 
need not go far away for your 
vacation. Far from it. As a 
matter of fact, right close to 
your home grounds and terri- 
tory you will find scenes of 
natural perfection such as to 
My purpose is to deal impar- 





satisfy anyone. 
tially with both near to home camping and ca- 
noeing as well as the wilderness feature and its 


so-called more brilliant invitation. I shall ad- 
dress myself also to those therefore who can- 
not find the time or the money whereby long 
trips into wild places may be taken. To these 
our civilized waterways and lakes will give a 
measure of appeal that can only be indulged in 
to be thoroughly appreciated. As a matter of 
fact, the man who enters the wilderness leaves 
behind him places where he might get his sup- 
plies. The canoeist and camper within the bor- 
ders of civilization can always have access to 
places where provisions may be laid in, before 
entering upon another stretch of water. He 





By “Old Camper” 


may take his time. Our rivers, our waterways, 
afford limitless proportions for study and con- 
templation. The trouble is that we are deceived 
by thinking they are uninteresting. And yet 
along many of these one may travel for -days 
and only occasionally be bothered by the ad- 
vances of man. Lightness and compactness are 
prime requisites, both in the matter of a canoe 
and the tent outfit. If you outfit poorly—and 
think by so doing that you are going to save 
yourself some money, you may have to pay 
double in experience for your lack of thought- 
fulness. The lighter every individual particular 
of the outfit is, the more things you can bring 
along to make up for it. A little attention to 
this feature in the beginning will save you a lot 
of needless exasperation and give you relatively 
more pleasure as a consequence. 

I shall first bear mention upon the purchase 
of your canoe. If in the past you have been the 
owner of a canoe that turned out in the middle 


oi your vacation to be as heavy as lead you will. 


know now why the desire for lightness should 
be given heed to. Lightness is essential. Many 








men who undertake the matter of a trip into 
the wilds strike out for the nearest point of 
civilization on their route, and there procure 
their canoe from some outfitter, whose busi- 
ness is to supply the needs of the pleasure- 
seeker. The one big obstacle in waiting to buy 
your canoe at one of these posts, or edge of the 
wilderness settlements is that you may not be 
able, through some unforeseen circumstance or 
another, to get just the right sort of craft you 
desire. As evidence of the truth of this many 
ot these wilderness outfitters will tell you that 
you had best select your own canoe before you 
start and ship it. 

There is something about the canvas-covered 
canoes that just exactly seems to hit the right 
spot. They are wholly efficient and, as a rule, 
under careful hands, they are dependable. The 
fact that they are taken in a serious light is 
proven by the fact that any number of thorough 
woodsmen of the north are owners of such. 
Such canoes, of the right sort, have a perfectly 
elevated bow and a stern relatively notable, and 
they are sufficiently proportioned of beam to as- 
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sure and inspire confidence. On rough rivers 
the canvas proves its worth. It resists well and 
is not easily damaged. One thing about it ot 
especial note, of course, is the fact that it has 
the demanded and _ incomparable lightness. 
Taken all in all, it is a commendable craft and 
well worth your discriminating consideration. 
The average length for a canoe should be six- 
teen or seventeen feet. 

The canoeist’s tent should be light and dur- 
able; also it should be waterproof, for reasons 
that need not be dwelt upon. The small water- 
proof tents, most common in the Hudson Bay 
region, are prominent for mention in that they 
contain all these points, and at the same time 
they are comparatively cheap. A small balloon 
silk tent, of the shelter type, will cost you from 
eight to twelve dollars, it all depending upon 
what grade you acquire. JI have one in view 
that we used which was four by seven feet, as 
the extreme size on the ground, and the height 
was at five feet; the weight was no more than 
four pounds, the price for same being eight dol- 
lars and fifty cents. (Common canvas, unwater- 
proof, should never be brought along on an ex- 
tended trip. It can only prove a dismal failure. 

Incidentally it may be said that many go with- 
out a tent, and sleep under their uprighted ca- 
noes. This is more or less foolish, inconvenient 
and detrimental to solid comfort. In the first 
place one always has the mosquitoes, sand flies, 
deer flies, gnats and a hundred other winged 
things to contend with. With a good shelter 
tent, fixed over with some netting this is almost 
done away with. Sleep under your canoe, un- 
protected, and your nights will not be dream- 
less, even though you may build immeasurable 
smudges, and though you may have the one 
and only divine and “kill on sight” mosquito 
dope. A waterproof sleeping bag is a thing 
that should be closely considered. It may here 
be said that if your tent is waterproof, then your 
sleeping bag need not be so attended to, and 
yet, for all that, remembering the availability 
of unforeseen circumstances, the waterproof 
sleeping bag has its proper place in the outfit. 
With the waterproof bag over your feet (pre- 


The 


HE habits of the salmon have been almost 
. a lifelong study for me, as I live by the 
side of one of the best streams in an 
eastern province of Canada. 
“You cannot get any fish in February. I have 
tried faithfully for years but never succeeded 
in hooking one during that month, but in March 
I have killed many salmon, and there are also 
others who have landed many a silvery beauty 
in that month. 

I believe the fish come in early from the sea, but 
for some reason will not rise to the fly; when 
the salmon comes from the sea on his courting 
expedition he is a lordly fish, and takes his own 
lordly time about it; he tarries for days at a 
time in a shady pool, then on some moonlight 
night makes a break for another pool farther up 
the river, but there is no telling where he may 
be found on any given date; they may be picsent 
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suming that you are to use no tent), the rain 
can beat down on the lower part of your body 
all night, and you will be dry, but your head 
is unprotected. ‘ Aside from the sleeping bag 
there should be included in the outfit some extra 
covers, and a waterproof canvas is therefore not 
out of place. A pair of woolen army blankets, 
and a canvas make a pleasing substitute for a 
sleeping bag. Some commend that the blan- 
kets be sewn together to form a sleeping bag 
and it is a good idea, for every inch of bedding 
must be made to do duty and none shall lay 
idle, but there is a better system than that, in 
my opinion. If the individual be supplied with 
large safety pins, he can readily, and temporarily, 
turn his blankets into a sleeping bag; that will 
well do. If you are using the blanket and can- 
vas combination, a pocket in between called a 
browse bag may be used. This browse bag is 
filled at night with leaves and other likely ma- 
terial to form and act in the place of a mat- 
tress. Otherwise boughs and leaves are spread 
out on the floor of the tent, first making the 
ground even, and free of stubs, after which the 
canvas is spread over it and your temporary 
sleeping bag follows suit. The rubber floor 
cloth, or sod cloth, as it is sometimes called, 
often proves a distinct blessing. All the above 
when rolled into a bundle, or in separate bun- 
dles, takes up comparatively little room in your 
outfit. 

The question of clothes for the canoeist is one 
that should not be considered as such a simple 
and easily covered subject. In the first place 
supply yourself with roomy trousers of some 
durable material, soft rather than stiff, to give 
you all freedom possible. A heavy pair of 
woolen trousers should be included, as well as 
a light pair. In the matter of underwear in- 
clude woolens. The nights are often very cold 
in the north, especially in the latter part of the 
season, in the fall. When paddling in the day- 
time become used to getting along with as little 
on as possible and at night bring forth the 
available heavier garments; among which should 
be found a sweater of respectable proportions 
and warmth. Many have underwear without 
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arms to them and this gives ample freedom for 
the play of the arms, but it does not increase 


the matter of warmth. Flannel shirts, coming 
in good material, I always give preference. Two 
should be had along. Either gray, gray-green, 
or dark blue makes a fine shirt, coming in price 
from two, three or four dollars, or five for a 
highly excellent army shirt. But always remem- 
ber to include a heavy garment, to protect your- 
self with against the cold, dewy mornings and 
the sometimes brisk northern summer nights. In- 
cidentally it may be said that the best footwear 
is shoepacs, or moccasins, as they are’ sometimes 
called. They should be large enough to admit 
of the use of at least two pairs of ‘socks, and 
should come quite high up on the leg. With 
good-soled, durable pacs one can tackle almost 
any stretch of rough portage with assurance. 
They do not slip and skid. They are firm, yet 
pliant, and in the canoe allow the feet rest and 
easeful comfort. 

Those canoeists gain the most out of a trip 
where the most care is taken in the assembling 
of everything, when on the portage. Where 
everything is thrown together hap-hazard, the 
best and most reasonable ease of transportation 
cannot be expected.” But where things are sep- 
arately considered, and properly adjusted, every- 
thing goes along well, and the expenditure of 
energy, both mental and physical, is more ra- 
tional. The usual method in use in the north 
for carrying the outfit, tents, sleeping bags, etc., 
is by the use of the tump, and the broad fore- 
head strap, and when one gets used to this sys- 
tem he will be able to carry greater and greater 
loads, but the weak, and physically questionable 
man from civilization must content himself with 
small loads. The various paraphernalia, as for 


.instance the clothing, are stowed away in various 


small bags, made for the purpose, and all assem- 
bled in one whole and inserted in a greater bag. 

At all times care and consideration should be 
used. Simplicity should dominate your selec- 
tion; and remember the absolute need of light- 
ness as a prime requisite, first, last and all of 
the time. 


Habits of the Salmon 


in any pool in goodly numbers but will not 
deign to look at a fly. But some hours later, or 
it may be next day or next week, he will rush 
open mouthed at any fly that is cast over him; 
so you see it is pretty hard to tel! when you 
have got him coming. 

‘We get no salmon in February, Sut iake them 
in early March, with Durham Ranger or an all- 
pheasant feather fly. April is a good month; 
best flies Durham Ranger and Silver Doctor. 
May I consider the best month on this river 
for salmon fishing; flies Blue Doctor and Jock 
Scott. In June and July grilse are here in great 
abundance every year; for grilse we use ordi- 
narily trout flies; among the best killers are 
Grizzly King, Brown Hackle, Montreal Coach- 
man, Yellow Sally, Professor, Cowdung and 
Jock Scott. Ours is a “yellow river’ —that is, 
we use a good lot of yellow in the make-up of 
flies. 


The question is sometimes asked: Are enough 
fish taken to furnish sport sufficient to offset the 
discomforts naturally incident to what is ordi- 
narily a most inclement season, i. ¢., February 
and March? It is a difficult question to answer; 
it depends upon how long the sportsman stops 
and if he happens to strike lucky days. I 
once killed two in thirty-five minutes; at other 
times one might fish a week and never see a 
scale. 

The facts will illustrate one of the vagaries of 
a most capricious fish; that the salmon should 
come freely to the fly in a neighboring river in 
February and refuse to accept it in another, al- 
though many fish are present, is strange in- 
deed; probably if very large flies were used, 
three or four inches in length, such as are used 
in the winter, fishing on the rivers of Scotland 
and Norway better success might be had. 

ANGLER. 
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Single Tracking Into the Great Outdoors 


A Silent Steed that Takes You Where No Other Vehicle Can Go, and Enlarges Your 


a AAC gmt ge] WO years of motorcycling have 
Bi given me some new ideas about 
what the single trackers are 
doing to bring people into the 
Big Outdoors. It has given me 
2 new viewpoint with regard to 
some of my old notions about 
going somewhere and seeing 
things. I bought a motorcycle primarily because 
it looked like easy going. Also, it looked like 
passing uninteresting places in a hurry. So it 
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proved. 

The best I have ever done on foot was nearly 
fifty miles in one day. The day began at dawn 
and ended near mid-night, and in the meanwhile 
I scoured a considerable section of Adirondack 
territory, seeking a friend who had very incon- 
siderately missed his way in the deep woods. 
Happily, I found him on the road at last by 
telephone. 

Tloating down stream in a skiff, shantyboat 
and scow I have made as many as fifty miles, 
if there was no wind. Along the waters of the 
Great Lakes, with no current and _ casual 
breezes, I’ve made forty miles, pulling a skiff. 

The best I ever did with a bicycle was 93 
miles by cyclometer. That was while on a run 


from New York city via Fort Lee, northern- 


New Jersey and southern New York to West- 
field, near the Pennsylvania. I remember think- 
ing how exhilarating it was to think of going 
so far by my own exertions, being able to 
start, stop, turn and run as I pleased. But my 
average rate was only nine or ten miles an 
hour—not bad for the hills and roads! 

It was the memory of the bicycle that gave 
me a thrill when I saw youths slipping by on 
motorcycles, so I bought me one. I wanted to 
get forth into the country and follow the roads. 
I think that but for one little memory I should 
have purchased a bicycle instead of the motor- 
cycle. When I was pulling around the east end 
of Lake Ontario one blistering hot July day the 
previous summer, one of the St. Lawrence 
skiffs of this modern day came ploughing by. It 
was about 20 feet long, perhaps 50 inch beam, 
and it was driven by a 25-horse power motor. 
The sportsman sat in the stern at his ease, and 
the $8.00 a day guide knelt in the bow, and 
steered. 

As they passed by the guide turned and saw 
me sweltering as I pulled the oars, looking like 
a relic of the previous century, no doubt. .He 
opened wide his mouth and yelled, a jeering, 
pestering yelp. 

As I considered the automobiles and the 
motorcycles driving along the roads, I knew that 
if I bought a bicycle I should always have that 
feeling of belonging to the previous century— 
but one. 

So I bought me a motorcycle, two speed, twin 
cylinders and standard 27 gear. Having learned 





Travel Boundaries by Many Miles 
By Raymond S. Spears 


to ride it, I began to reach out into the country, 
and view neighboring towns and communities. 
When the slight nervousness at the wonderful- 
ness of the speed and unexpectedness of the 
power had worn away. I began to take note of 
the strange quality of the single tracker. 

In an hour I would go further that I could 
walk in ten hours. In a day I would make three 





something so delightfully soaring-like in the 
sensation of sailing along good roads on a 
motorcycle. I know that friends who own auto- 
mobiles after a time begin to feel that they have 
no more places to go, when they have traveled 


- over all the good roads in a vicinity. That 


feeling came to me after a few thousand miles. 
My Goods Roads district reaches from west 


i 


~ “* | Live in the Heart of One Hundred Miles of Scenery 


or four rowboat journeys. I had thought I did 
pretty well in walking with a sixty pound pack 
the thousand miles from Utica, N. Y.. to Hols- 
ton, Old Virginia, taking about three months 
to do that stunt—lingering along the way, a bit, 
of course. On the motorcycle I rode a thou- 
sand. miles in a month and hardly knew it! 


Good roads are a great temptation. There is 


of Utica, N. Y., to east of Amsterdam. There 
are some good roads that lead north, making a 
round trip of sixty or seventy miles. South- 
ward, there is a dry-weather circuit of a hun- 
dred miles, and by various extensions, the roads 
that become old and over-familiar amount to 
about four hundred miles. 

That is to say, running around on a motor- 
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cycle in beaten paths, one wears out about eight 
hundred miles of scenery. Can there be any- 
thing more preposterous? Why, the State pays 
thousands of dollars to preserve a quarter of 
mile of scenery in Watkins Glen, and there are 
whole books written about a mile of Trenton 
Falls, let alone a few hundred feet of Niagara. 

The difficulty developed was familiarity. I 
live in the heart of about 100 miles of scenery 
which has long been regarded as- among the 
great attractions of the country. When the Erie 
Canal was dug through, the tourists used to 
stand on the decks of the boats and wipe their 
eyes because of the tears of exhilaration at such 
sights as filled them. 


Not only did I follow the canal, but I follow- 
ed the parallel roads, and then, having used up 
fifty miles of scenery, I would go up on the 
valley ridges, first one side and then the other. 
It was when I began to leave the good roads, 
which are marked on automobile maps, that I 
began to find the better service of the motor- 
cycle. 

I think I must have traversed about 3,000 
miles of roads in making 8,000 miles. I rode 
away across country eighty miles or so, taking 
the roads as they came. I went into the woods 
fishing. I went hunting. I went, many. times, 
picnicking. 

Off the macadam the going varies from hard 
clay, which is as good as stone or brick, to soft 
sand and slick mud, than which I know of no 
worse going for motorcycling. Hills seem not 
to matter much for the motorcycle, when ore 
has learned the arts of slipping the clutch, get- 
ting headway, ‘manipulating the two speeds. The 
latest models, the three speed, will go up ary- 
thing where the driving tire can get purchase. 


I have said that my wheel had a 27 gear on 
originally. I reduced this, with excellent re 
sults, to 33 gear. This gives a slightly larger 
oil and gas consumption, but it gives a great 
deal more pulling power—speed is reduced so 
that I suppose I can hardly make more than 
60 miles an hour, but at ten miles an hour, I go 
up anything I try to climb, and I have carried 
375 pounds of humanity up and down and across 
country where the grass grows in the roads be- 
cause horses cannot haul wagons over them. 

The great charm of the motorcycle is the 
diversity that it gives one. Starting from a 
city, one arrives in a morning’s run, at as good 
trout fly fishing as one can find nowadays in 
the Adirondacks. If one starts early, he can 
get to deer hunting by nine or ten o’clock. As 
for squirrel and bird shooting, if one knows the 
country, the motorcycle is simply astonishing. 

With a friend of mine, I went out after gray 
squirrels. The idea of hunting in the open 
country, in woodlots, in an off year for squirrels, 
seemed rather like exercise, more than like r2al 
hunting. We rode out eight miles, dragged a 
woodlot, went on a few miles, dragged another 
lot; then we rode two miles to the top of a 
ridge where we could get a bird’s eye view of 
the country. From this height we picked some 
woods about five miles away, and. went through 
them. 

Here was a kind of hunting of which I had 
no previous knowledge. It is common enough, 
of course. Lots of men go out in a buggy, or 
in these days, in an automobile, and hunt over 
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more woods acres in a day than they could 
possibly hunt over in a week walking. 


One night coming down out of the country 
with my big headlight shooting a fog of illumina- 
tion for fifty rods ahead, I discovered a family 
of skunks, eight young ones. It was such a 
pretty sight, that I ran down town, and got a 
couple of the boys to come back up with me and 
look at them—ten miles round trip. 

Again: 

“How far is it 

“Just over the hill.” 

“That all? All right—Come on!” 

The hill is two thousand feet high and over 
it is ten miles, and ten back. 

“T got lost up there.” 

“That so—Go far?” 

“No, not very. Twenty miles—I came out by 
that old cheese factory on the Van Hornel!se- 
ville road. Then I knew where I was.” 

The See America First spirit has moved thou- 
sands of motorcycle boys to take trips that they 
never dreamed of taking before. Thus two 
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twenty miles before putting down his traps. 

Motorcycles and automobiles are equalizing 
the hunting of the country. They are making 
the trout as shy, the deer as wild twenty-five 
miles back as they are in the city reservoirs, 
and in the edge of the timber. 

The lust of going somewhere generally stifles 
and grows stunted in the breast of most men. 
It is first school, then work, and then the paucity 
of vacation days; When one thinks how many 
tens of thousand of people dare not break away 
from their work for more than a week or two 
weeks annually, the thralldom in which humanity 
exists is dimly seen. Some men know how to 
make a break for the timber. Sometimes it 
takes an attack of lung trouble to give them 
nerve to make the break, however. 

The motorcycle has freed tens of thousands 
of people. A little city has a hundred of the 
machines, a small county has six hundred, and 
the country has hundreds of thousands of these 
little machines. Men who could not get away 
from town without taking the train get away 





They Get into the Woods and Mountains 


youths whom I met last summer were going to 
Denver. Every day, all summer long, tourists 
on motorcycles drive down the Mohawk Valley. 
They come in from Chicago, Cleveland, St. 
Louis, Omaha, Cincinnati, Louisville, and other 
towns. Théy began to go through westward 
bound last fall on their way to the Panama 
Canal Exposition. A good many hundred motor- 
cyclers will go through this summer. In Canada, 
the motorcycle boys are enlisting in the armies 
as message bearers. 


The outdoor business men are using the motor- 
cycles a great deal in going and coming. One 
man of my acquaintance has been riding all this 
winter, with a sled-runner outrigger carrying a 
side car. He drives a hundred miles without 
difficulty. I know that trappers were covering 
their lines with motorcycles, and the number is 
increasing for the reason that if there are ‘any 
kind of roads, particularly sandy, in wet autumns, 
hundreds of miles of lines can be covered in the 
semi-open country. Where a man on foot could 
not cover a circle reaching more than ten miles 
from home, a man on a motorcycle can go 





on a Saturday afternoon, ride on a motorcycle 
a hundred miles to supper, and then the follow- 
ing day, drive 150 or 200 miles further. Two 
hundred miles in a day is a long pull for a soft 
rider, but a hundred miles is as easily ridden 
as ten or fifteen miles in a buggy. And what 
is more, it is as easy to take one’s wife or 
sweetheart out twenty miles to a picnic creek- 
side as it is to walk down town to a hotel dinner. 


I know that the motorcycle is making outdoor 
men of indoor men. It is taking young men 
away from town resorts of questionable pro- 
priety onto the wilderness road. Boys who 
would ordinarily never have seen the green 
timber, now run out into the Big Woods as a 
matter of course, and they ate learning to 
shoot, to fish, to camp out as they would never 
have learned to do without the single tracker 
and its exceedingly seductive capacity for mak- 
ing miles at a low expense. Thus they get into 
the woods at the rate of two cents a mile, or 
thereabouts. They come and go at their own 
hours. Neither night nor day deters them. 

The big thing about motorcycles is the fact 
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that they instantly extend their possessors’ hori- 
zon. The city limit, formerly the impassable 
wall, becomes merely the beginning of a new 
life abroad. The stream which comes from 
some unknown mountain country to turn the mill 
wheels, is traced to its fabulous source, and the 
joy of fishing in the lakes and ponds and rifts 
is like a breath of a fairy land. 

Even outdoor men, used as they are to finding 
a@ way out into the open from locked-in condi- 
tions, discover in these machines, which take up 
such a little room, a vehicle that bears them 
swiftly into their favorite haunts—takes them 
there literally as though the seeker were winged 
and blessed. 

I do not pretend to compare the motorcycle 
with automobiles. The saddle horse and the 
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carry-all, the cowman’s pony and the grub 
wagon, the race horse and trotter, the carriage 
and the gypsy wagon—what is the use of trying 
to find comparisons? The motorcycles are more 
like saddle horses than anything else. 

They carry a hundred pound camping outfit, 
if one cares to burden himself with that much. 
One should get his outfit for a camping trip 
inside of fifty pounds, including tent, blankets, 
and similar duffle. A hammock with a water- 
proof “A” to swing over it is better than a tent 
for some kinds of trips—and I’ve run my ma- 
chine into the brush, and left it there while I 
went on beyond the end of the trail into the 
timber. You can’t leave a horse that way. 

Motorcycles are making tens of thousands of 
outdoor men who would be mere townsmen, if 
it were not for the single trackers. 


The Spirit of Adventure—Is It Dead? 


RE the young men of today averse to ex- 
ploration trips into the unknown or part- 
ly unknown territories of this continent? 

There seems to be a dearth of spirit of adven- 
ture, perhaps because an impression prevails 
that the last unknown has been exploited, but 
more probably because the present generation 
finds its satisfaction in commercial pursuits or 
the lighter forms of social diversion. Where 
can we pick up recent books of ‘trips into the 
lesser known regions of America, or where can 
we find accounts dealing with such experiences? 
Poor ‘Hubbard lost his life trying to penetrate 
unknown Labrador, but Dillon Wallace, his 
companion, completed that trip later, and what 
is more remarkable, Hubbard’s widow, spurred 
on by the spirit to complete the work her hus- 
band had attempted, made the journey he had 
originally planned, and wrote a most interest- 
ing report of her experiences. Little is heard 
of Mrs. Hubbard’s trip, but it stands forth as 
one of the most striking of recent times. That 
wonderful officer of the Canadian Geological 
Survey, Mr. A. P. Low of Ottawa, has gone over 
Labrador in all directions and has made known 
to us thousands of miles of Hudson Bay country 
which was, until he penetrated it, an absolute 
terra incognita. So also the Tyrells of the same 
Canadian Geological staff, have mapped out the 
Barren Grounds of Canada and the western 
Hudson Bay country. Hanbury, Warburton 
Pike, and others have traveled the sub-Arctic 
regions and written of them. 

These men found the way, but why is it that 
so few have followed them? What a wonderful 
opportunity exists for the man of means and 
leisure, and not an over-amount of either at 
that, to put in a summer season traversing new 
country and seeing wild life! It is not the pur- 
pose of this article to serve as a guide book for 
such trips but a few expeditions may be men- 
tioned that possess all the fascination of real 
discovery and delightful experience. For in- 
stance, a trip up the Hamilton River of Labrador 
to the Grand Falls is not beyond the capability 
of any man with two months’ time and a mod- 
erate amount of means. The Grand Falls of 
Labrador have been visited by several college 
expeditions and notably by Mr. Low, and offer 
a spectacle of grandeur worth all the trouble 
it requires to gain access to them. Within a 
distance of about twelve miles there is a fall of 





eight hundred feet of water, some of it in the 
form of cataracts that are comparable in a sense 
with Niagara. Once the plateau region above 
these falls is gained, a magnificent country 
abounding in virgin fishing, with trout of six or 
eight pounds and ouananiche equally large, is 
found. In this land of lakes and rivers the wan- 
derer may travel for weeks. He must carry his 
provisions with him and he must not get too far 
into the interior of Labrador to get out again 
before these fail him, but it is a trip worthy of 
one’s ambition. 

Lake St. John in Quebec has been the mecca 
of hundreds of ouananiche fishermen, but how few 
have traveled any considerable distance up the 
magnificent rivers that flow from the north into 
this great basin of water? One or two Ameri- 
cans have made these journeys, but not in recent 
years. Lake Mistassini, a magnificent expanse 
cf water of some 125 miles in length, stands on 
the top of this Labrador watershed. It teems 
with fish and the Hudson Bay Company main- 
tains, or did maintain at last account, a post on 
the shores of the lake. Living is reduced at this 
point to bare necessity, for the bringing in of 
supplies to Mistassini up the Rupert River from 
Hudson Bay, represents about the utmost ex- 
penditure of human endeavor and effort. Wil- 
liam Cabot of Boston has written much of this 
district. 

It is possible to go down the Rupert River 
from Lake Mistassini to Hudson bay and thence 
circling the shores to reach Moose Factory and 
by direct route to return up half a dozen rivers 
until steel is reached again, either on the new 
Transcontinental or at Missanabie where the 
Canadian-Pacific crosses. 

Trips from Edmonton north, after the manner 
of the one described in the April number of 
Forest and Stream, open a world of outdoor life, 
within a reasonable limit of time. Even the 
country north of Lake Superior heretofore be- 
yond attainment except by trappers, is now ac- 
cessible by means of the new Transcontinental, 
and following this line on, one may find a wil- 
derness of vast mountain scenery which will be 
the delight of the coming generation. 

How many have ever seen the wonderful 
natural bridges of northern Utah in the New 
Mexico and Arizona country? These were told 


of recently in Forest and Stream. Were these . 


bridges located on a foreign continent, thousands 





of Americans would flock to see them, but it is 
safe to say that out of our one hundred million 
population, not five hundred people have ever 
stood under one of these vast monuments or on 
their tops. 

Trips like these may not be for the ordinary 
man, but this does not mean that they cannot be 
taken by anyone of ordinary outdoor experi- 
ence and health and some leisure time and 
means. Do not conclude because of the multi- 
tude of books of exploration that the world has 
been covered.. There are spots in it—on. our 
own continent—that are today as unknown as 
when Columbus landed on San Salvador. 

Newfoundland, so old in the history of Amer- 
ica that it is termed the “Ancient Colony,” is 
supposed to have been known as thoroughly as 
Nova Scotia or New Brunswick. Yet numer- 
ous portions of the interior are waiting the pres- 
sure of the foot of the white man. In this 
issue of Forest and Stream is begun the story of 
two young men who were the first to pene- 
trate the island from the center of the south- 
ern shore. They found many things that were 
new geographically, and in addition had a splen- 
did outing trip. If Newfoundland, at our very 
doors, offers such possibilities, what of the thou- 
sands of miles of greater territory that lie all 
over the Northern Continent, equally unknown 
and equally fascinating from the standpoint of 
the geographer, the hunter, the fisherman and 
the naturalist? 


HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE IN OHIO. 
Columbus, Ohio, April 10, 1915. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

The communication of Horace O. Green of 
Stoneham, Mass., relative to the question: “Does 
the introduced pheasant drive out our native 
game birds?” aroused considerable interest 
among sportsmen here as General John C. 
Speaks, chief game warden of Ohio, has been 
introducing the Hungarian partridge by the 
thousands in this state, apparently with marked 
success. General Speaks recently sent out 1,000 
inquiries to farmers and others throughout Ohio 
asking answers to the question, among others: 
“Is the Mongolian pheasant a menace to the 
native game birds of the state, especially the 
quail ?” 

“T have had replies to that question from 
nearly all these inquiries,” said General Speaks, 
“and 95 per cent. of them state that the Mon- 
golian pheasant is not a menace to the quail. I 
therefore judge that the Hungarian partridge is 
also not a menace to the quail. In the spring 
of the year, all game birds are great fighters, 
especially the male birds. The pheasant is es- 
pecially pugnacious at this time. We have found 
that the Hungarian partridge very frequently 
takes up with the quail and so I would not be 
surprised to find that they inter-breed but I can- 
not cite definite cases of this kind at this time. 
Many of our reports show that the partridge 
released last spring, were running with quail and 
made common lot with them during the time 
that they were in covies and before the mating 
season, when they pair off.” 

General Speaks released 6,000 of these birds 
throughout the state last spring and reports this 
spring show that they passed the winter splen- 
didly and the farmers are calling for more and 
they will be sent into every county as soon as 
possible. Cc. B. GRIFFITH. 
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What the Keokuk Dam Has Done 


Fair Vistas Ruined by the Overflow, but the New Marshes May Make Refuges for Migratory Fowl 
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structs the Father of Waters 
at this point has caused a change in the river 
level for a distance of some fifty miles up 
stream. At Fort Madison, fully twenty-five 
miles away, the rise in the river has been not 
far from eight feet. Thousands upon thousands 
of acres of heavily wooded river bottoms have 
been flooded. The water has backed up on 
either side of the main channel for great dis- 
tances. 

The reservoir thus formed had been slowly 
filling for some time before the plant was put 
in operation. The effect, of course, was not un- 


By Orin Crooker. 


There has been an abundance of romantic 
boating on this part of the Mississippi the past 
season. Areas which hitherto had offered invit- 
ing tenting spots to the camper and fisherman 
have been easily navigated in boats. The tree- 


draped flowing aisles afforded wonderful vistas 


















Gaunt, Lifeless Spars Soon Take the Place of Green 


like an extraordinary spring freshet. There were 
those who predicted that the trees would not 
send forth their leaves in the spring of 1914, 
but they were disappointed. Trees and shrubs 
flung out their green banners as usual, although 
the former stood waist deep in the blackish 
waters and the latter waved frantic salutes to 
Passing boatmen from half submerged positions 
in the swirling tide. 





of green arched waterways. In the branches 
overhead birds sang unconcernedly and lent a 
choral accompaniment to many a chugging motor- 
boat which nosed its way into places which 
hitherto had been regions of the deepest woody 
seclusions. 

By mid-summer of last season, however, with- 
ering green began to show here and there—a 
prelude of what is to come on so extensive a 


scale. Trees and shrubs made a valiant fight 
for life—and are doing so yet. But the odds 
are too heavy against them. The region is 
doomed to become a desolate waste. Gaunt life- 
less spars will soon take the place of arbors of 
waving green. The higher points of land will 


Wonderful Vistas of Green Arched Waterways 


become small green islands in the midst of a 
wilderness of lifeless trees—all in order that 
hungry industries may have power upon which 
to feed and that men may clip coupons from 
beautifully engraved bonds. It may be that some 
of the timber will be cut while it is yet service- 
able, but the desolation of half submerged 
stumpage will be no less a heartache for the 
lover of outdoors. 


It is not unlikely that this vast labyrinth of 
winding, tree-lined river channels will afford 
congenial shelter for migratory water fowl. In 
this case some compensation will ensue. But 
Nature enthusiasts along this section of the 
mighty river wear doleful faces these days. They 
confess that with their favorite haunts already 
a thing of the past and the entire region becom- 
ing so changed from what they can long re- 
member, they have a fellow feeling for the In- 
dian as he faced the encroachments of the 
white man upon his territory. It is the same 
story, written of course in different symbo!s, of 
the aftermath of progress. 
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The Aristocrats of the Sea 









Smell of the Brine and the Swish of the Waves Run Through this Story of Summer Delights 









ELIEVING that the popular 
opinion which fresh water an- 
glers hold against salt water 
angling is based largely upon 
a lamentable lack of acquaint- 
ance with the gamier of the 
denizens of the mighty deep, 
and knowing full well that 
the sea contains warriors worthy the attention 
of highest exemplars of sport with rod and reel 
the writer will attempt to present a brief for a 
branch of sea fishing now growing in favor 
along the eastern seaboard. 

It would be a waste of time to speak for the 
tarpon of the South or the tuna and sword- 
fish of the Catalina Islands. These aristocrats 
of the sea have won their well-deserved place 
in the affections of the unprejudiced and are 
seldom included in the thoughts of the fresh 
water devotee when he lets loose his slings and 
arrows at salt water fishing. 

But it is as unfair for him to look down upon 
salt water fishing because some members of the 
craft disembark from the Fishing Banks craft 
with tow bags full of ling and cunners as it 
would be for the salt water angler to sneer at 
fresh water fishing because the cane pole or 
slim hickory will “snake” a mess of catfish or 
crappie from some shady pool in a quiet stream. 

How long, my brother of the fly rod, would 
you be worthy to sit in the company of the elect 
at Rangeley Dam for instance, did your rod 
weigh more than half an ounce to the possible 
pound of fish, or did your leader stand a strain 
of more than five or six pounds dead weight? 
Is it not then a fact that the proportions you 
maintain between tackle and quarry are the main 
basis of your claims to sportsmanship? You have 
found that the fly rod of fifty years ago was 
heavier than necessary. You have reduced its 
calibre, length and weight, and, in truth, have 
found the lighter tackle the more pleasurable. 
You set a standard of light tackle as the sine 
qua non of sportsmanship—with certain other 
frills which we all observe. 

Now let us look at the tackle of the surf 
angler. His rod will weigh from 24 to 30 
ounces, and he battles with fish of 30, 40 and 
even 60 pounds in weight. So that the propor- 
tions of half an ounce to the pound are main- 
tained. His line, nine-thread, twelve or fifteen- 
thread, is made to conform to the Catalina 
standard of two pounds breaking strain to the 
thread so that the heaviest of the three lines 
is of the same ratio to fish that your leader 
bears—and it is the whole line—not simply a 
six-foot leader. So why are not these propor- 
tions the equals of yours? 

To be sure you take the admirable position 
that if the fish will not take the fly you do not 
want them. So the surf angler, standing by so 
often empty-handed, sees the striped bass troller 
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By Switch Reel. 


land from his boat with three or four fish with- 
out budging from his stand that if the fish will 
not come to the beach they may go elsewhere. 

Why, then, is not the second stiff-necked code 
as admirable as the first? Is it because the 
stripers do not take the fly? Ah, my brother of 
the fly rod, would you quit fishing if the trout 
never took a fly? I think not. You’d descend 
to bait. 

Yes, there are aristocrats in the sea as well 
as there are common fishes in the streams and 
lakes. What can be more game than the striped 
bass? It is the common experience of surf an- 
glers after standing against the frantic rushes 


“Anglers Who are Content With One Fish” 


of a big striper, rushes reaching anywhere from 
two hundred to five hundred feet, and battling 
for half an hour on the heavy tackle that is 
justified, to bring through the breakers a dead 
fish—a fish that has fought until his heart has 
actually broken in his efforts to rid himself 
of the restraint of the line! You kill your trout 
before you drop him on his mossy bed in your 


creel. But the average striped bass of any size 
has died before the angler can beach him. Isn’t 
he game? 


Take the channel bass—that beautiful great 
copper and silver warrior who comes breasting 
the breakers from Florida to Barnegat each 
season, as another example of gameness. He is 
hardly so high strung as the striped bass, but 





he is game to the core. His fight is long and 
strong. He may move more slowly than his 
striped partner of the surf, but when he is 
beached there is never a flop left in him. Mr. 
Cawthorne spent one hour and fourteen min- 
utes by the watch in beaching his record 63- 
pounder, and it was a savage fight from the 
instant the lead leaped to life and started for 
the other side of the Atlantic. Oh, yes! there 
are aristocrats in the sea, and the standards of 
the sport and the tackle are well worthy the 
consideration of the highest sticklers for 
nicety. 

So often we hear you say our tackle is crude. 
It is heavy as compared with yours, but it is 
not crude. In comparison with the fish we 
take, however, it is as light as yours. The 
lightest tackle judged by such comparisons is 
not the two or three-ounce rod of the fly fisher, 
but that of the Aransas Pass tarpon angler who, 
with a 6-ounce tip and a 9-thread linen line, 
tries conclusions and wins against fish of from 
one to two hundred pounds. 

The fly is a feathered fraud. If your fish 
breaks off he has nothing to show for his ad- 
venture. If our fish escapes he often wins a 
juicy mouthful of bait. 

There are some great rod makers in the coun- 
try. Leonard, Vom Hofe, Divine, Orvis, Con- 
roy, John Seger—why tire you? 

The lines are linen of necessity. Silk has no 
place in sea water. 

How many days, my fly fisher friend, can 
you stand it without a rise? My own experi- 
ence on Hunter black bass has been that after 
a couple of hours’ steady casting without re- 
ward I have been ready to take a rest by using 
bait, and after three or four days without a 
fish, to pack off for some other locality. But 
come with me to the surf and I will show you 
anglers who are content and happy over one 
fish in a season. 

It’s a joy to swing a Leonard rod and waft 
a couple of flies forty feet or more and to see 
them stop a few inches above the water ere 
they safely flutter down to the surface. It’s a 
gentle joy. 

So, too, it’s a joy, and a wild joy, to grasp 
a surf rod by its 30-inch butt, with hands and 
feet well apart, starting the swing from the 
ankles, putting every ounce of power into it 
from legs, hips, waist, back, shoulders, arms 
and wrists as the rod goes overhead, and finish- 
ing with a filling of the tip which shoots the 
cast 40, 50, 60, 80 yards out into wild curling 
breakers where there is a chance for a fish that 
will bring one’s back muscles into play in the 
fight. And there is fierce pleasure which no fly 
fisher knows to dig one’s heels in the sand and 
lean back on a rod which will stand the strain 
while one of these fish makes a 200-yard dash. 
All must go well with the cast or disaster is 
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imminent. The lead weighs four ounces, the 
line breaks at say 18 pounds strain. It is a 
delicate art to start this weight from its resting 
point three feet or so below the tip of one of 
these really powerful rods, and to so evenly and 
rapidly apply the last pound of power in one’s 
muscles, accelerating the lead throughout each 
inch of the swing until, at just the right ‘time, 
a wave is sent along the rod which reaches the 
tip at precisely the instant the thumb releases 
the reel and puts the “wallop,” so to express it, 
into the cast. 

“Wallop” is just the word——and to get it 
there without breaking the line where it is 
knotted to the swivel is beyond anything done 
with a fly rod. 

But we have only started the cast. The reel 
is revolving at a high rate of speed. Its bear- 
ings are as smooth as those of a watch and are 
lubricated with a fairly thin oil. If the line be 
dry as in tournament casting, its friction will 
burn the skin from the caster’s thumb unless 
protection in the shape of a thumb stall be 
worn. And yet thumbing must control the reel 
down to a point where it delivers line at the 
speed the lead is traveling forward. Trained 
instinct will tell when, and a little faith will 
encourage one, to remove the thumb entirely 
from the reel and the cast goes on gathering 
distance in its graceful parabola until after 
three or four anxious seconds the lead strikes. 
when the thumb abruptly stops the reel. The 
anxiety of these seconds is born of a fear 
that the line may not have been properly spooled 
in reeling up the last cast, or that a speck of 
sea-weed or a stickiness of the line may cause 
it to falter in its delivery from the barrel of 
the reel, or that some foible of the wind may 
corkscrew the line in its journey from reel to 
first guide, or any one of a dozen other causes 
may bring the dreaded back lash and the al- 
most inevitable breakdown resulting therefrom. 
when the line is as light as a 9-thread. Escap- 
ing this fate, what a satisfying picture it is to 
see the line hanging high for an instant ap- 
parently in the gracefully curved air-hole the 
lead has made and then crumpling and sinking 
to the sea! It is a sight the angler in fresh 
water never enjoys, for there is nothing like 
it elsewhere than under the magic spell of the 
surf rod. 

I repeat, there is no cast so long, no anxiety 
so intense, no satisfaction so great when suc- 
cess attends, in the whole field of casting as 
the surf angler enjoys when all goes well. The 
American tournament record in surf casting 
may be mentioned right here to point the state- 
ment as to length of cast. It is 349 feet % 
inch, made by Dr. Carleton Simon at the Mid- 
land Beach Club’s tournament last summer, and 
my information is that it was made with a 
linen line. (Dr. Simon wrote very modestly of 
this event in the February number of Forest and 
Stream.—Eb.] 


As to the poetry of the sport there is the 
ever-changing sea, whose moods run the widest 
gamut of variations that man can know, from 
the gentle playfulness of a child to the wild 
fury of—itself. Now bright and sparkling in 
the dazzling sunlight, sending its white foam 
flickering up the clear sands, now dull and oily 
under an overcast sky. To-day as gentle as a 
kitten, to-morrow lashing the beach with a 
frenzy all. its own. 
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Woe unto the too venturesome if he follow 
a few low waves down.too far in an effort to 
get his lead and bait beyond the combers, for 
his loved friend of yesterday may roll up a 
sea which will first fill his boots and ruthlessly 
sweep the water-logged one into the channel 
where a fight for life would be against great 
odds. One may love the dear old ocean, but 
one must also respect. Reflecting old ocean’s 
moods are the skies. Of the clear white beach 
one sees but comparatively little at a time. Be- 
tween the vastness of sea and sky one realizes 
to the fullest possible extent one’s insignificance 
amongst the infinities and so comes truth which 
is poetry. 

In the pursuit of sport here the angler is 
more free than his inland brother, for no law 
governs him but the unwritten code which it 
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When 1 tell you that I have taken Forest and 
Stream for almost thirty years, that should assure 
you that the paper suits.me. When you an- 
nounced that you proposed to change the paper 
from a weekly to a monthly, I was not sure I 
would like it; and in fact the first two or three 
numbers were not just what I wanted. Then 
you got busy, possibly anticipating what I wanted, 
and the last few numbers are good enough, at 
least for an old-timer. 

For something over fifty years I have loved 
the forests and the streams, and I have had 
much to do with both in old Pennsylvania and 
in other states and countries. That kind of life 
has kept me on my feet and has deprived my 
family physician of many a bill. I will soon 
reach my seventieth milestone. For many years 





“To Dig Ones Heels in the Sand and Lean Back on the Rod.” 


is an honor to observe. There is no six-inch 
law to protect his quarry. His hook is his 
self-imposed handicap in that direction, for if 
it were straightened out the wire thereof would 
measure within an inch of the length of the 
trout limit! There is no six-inch mark on the 
butt of your surfman’s rod—instead there is a 
spring balance scaled to 50 or 60 pounds in his 


duffle bag. Here is a sport which the law 
need not restrict, for surf fishing will never 


threaten the extinction of any species which 
comes to the beach except the fish hog! He 
cannot endure in the surf. 

There is no class of fishing less decimating 
to the stock of fish than this. 

The code is simple. Be considerate and kind 
to your neighbor. Leave your tackle bag open. 
Help the beginner with good advice and teach 
him to beach his fish unassisted or ‘lose him 
manfylly. Do likewise yourself. If it is im- 
practicable to send a big fish to a cook, send 
him back into the breakers; don’t leave him 
on the beach to rot. And let your good right 
forefinger be your gaff—no cruel steel is neces- 
sary. 

HAIL TO THE OLD GUARD. 
Clearfield, Pa., April 14th, 1915. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I do not know what kind of a magazine other 

sportsmen desire, I can only speak for myself. 


I have killed my limit of big game here in my 
own mountains, and hope to do so for some 
years to come. Strange to say, that for the 
last few years I have done better shooting at 
big game than I could do when I was much 
younger. I prize the big game heads that hang 
in my home more than I can tell you. Five 
moose, three caribou, several bears, and as fine 
a lot of deer heads as ever graced a “Den” will 
furnish an inspiration for my dreams long after 
I have hung up my old Winchester and my 
faithful old Parker. 

But I didn’t intend to prolong this letter. I 
only wanted to say that Forest and Stream in 
its new dress suits my fancy as well and better 
than if I were putting it together. But don’t 
give us too much fiction; I like the real and true 
stories of the old-timers. Oh, how we miss 
them! There should be enough good stories 
wrought out in the hard school of experience, on 
the streams and lakes and along the trail; stories 
that come from the host of enthusiastic and stuc- 
cessful sportsmen to fill your columns, without 
resort to reveries and stories of things that 
never happened. I am not complaining, I am 
only suggesting. 

I owe many happy and mighty interesting 
hours to Forest and Stream. With my best 
wishes for your future success, 

FRANK G. HARRIS. 






























Elastic Game Laws 
HE notable advances already made in giv- 
ing protection to wild life leave us still 
far from having met the swiftly-changing 


conditions which time brings about. Many of 
our laws are good enough, but through inade- 
quate appropriations or political influences they 
are often not enforced, so that we might almost 
as well have no laws at all. 

In the last issue of Forest and Stream, Hon. 
E. G. Whitaker suggests for New York State— 
in view of the approaching constitutional con- 
vention—a tentative amendment to the constitu- 
tion, providing for the establishment of a Fish 
and Game Commission. To this Commission, 
Judge Whitaker suggests, should be given pow- 
ers “to enact, repeal and amend laws prohibit- 
ing or regulating the killing of wild animals, 
wild birds, the taking and catching of fish and 
shell-fish” and to prescribe the times within 
which game and fish may be had in possession. 
In other words, this Commission should be 
authorized to put in operation game laws which 
shall be elastic—and may readily be adapted to 
changing conditions. 

Judge Whitaker’s recommendations and the 
draft of his amendment deserve most thoughtful 
consideration. The subject has already been dis- 
cussed by some of our best sportsmen. In its 
report for 1912 the Game Preservation Commit- 
tee of the Boone and Cockett Club declared that 
just such Commissions for the preservation of 
game should be created and should be invested 
with elastic powers and _ full responsibilities. 
“These Commissions should have full authority 
to make or unmake, lengthen or shorten, close 
seasons, to increase or decrease bag-limits; to 
set aside and entirely prohibit shooting on areas 
of land or water necessary for feeding grounds 
of wild fowl, shore birds, game birds or ani- 
mals; to establish rest days on which neither 
game nor waterfowl can be disturbed; in fact, 
full and complete powers to establish such con- 
stitutional regulations or restrictions at any time 
or in any section independently, as varying and 
changing conditions may require, adequately to 
conserve the game.” The recommendation then 
made was endorsed by the Club. The Commit- 
tee repeated these suggestions in its report for 
1915, emphasizing especially “its recommendation 
that game laws should be made flexible and en- 
trusted to responsible Commissions with powers to 
adapt them immediately to changing conditions.” 

This is essentially the practice, if we are not 
mistaken, in Canada, where by an order in coun- 
cil the game laws may be changed without wait- 
ing for legislative delays. 

The principle was recognized by Congress, 
when it passed a territorial game law giving the 
Secretary of Agriculture the power to prescribe 
close seasons for large game, and again when it 
enacted the Migratory Bird Law, which had a 
similar provision. ‘ 

It is gratifying to read independent suggestions 
on the point from the Supreme Court bench of 
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New York. Their author has long been a 
sportsman and the earnest and continued work 
done for many years by his father before him 
in behalf of wild life on Long Island is still re- 
membered by the older generation of sportsmen. 

Judge Whitaker’s suggestion deserves full con- 
sideration and prompt support by the sportsmen 
of New York State. In this matter New York 
has now an opportunity to lead the way, soon 
to be followed, it may be hoped, by all her 
sister States. 


Nature Close to Town 
HE fishing and camping season is at hand. 
The spirit that leads people to live near 
to nature may be the survival of primi- 
tive instinct, but it is a spirit to be encouraged 
and kept alive, for its cultivation means better 


health, clearer brain and cleaner living. Do 
not allow yourself to think—or rather do 
not allow your friend and neighbor to har- 


bor the delusion, for every reader of Forest 
aud Stream has already learned differently—that 
a long purse, ample means and abundant time are 
prerequisites of summer camping trips. By set- 
ting up your modest tent and rustic lares and 
penates in a grove or on a stream almost around 
the corner from any community, you can camp 
just as truly and enjoy the same experience that 
the wildest hiker into the extreme wilderness 
gains. 

Of course it is something to be able to locate 
yourself in a region where fish are plentiful, 
where you have no neighbor, and where the wil- 
derness looms large. If you cannot do all this, 
there is no earthly reason why you should de- 
prive yourself of the joys of outdoor life. If 
the fish are scarce, then so much greater is the 
glory and the excitement of catching them. If 
you cannot get far enough away to hear the 
owls hoot, the loons wail or the wolves howl— 
and they howl but little in summer—you can at 
least be happy near town. 

The bright glint of the rising sun over the 
dewy landscape is just as beautiful, the song of 
the white throat or the thrush is as melodious, 
and the soft murmur of the wind on the tent 
just as soothing. So also, pursuing your lessons 
as amateur camp cook, you can get just as much 
smoke into your eyes and burn your fingers as 
distressingly as in the real wilderness. The only 
disadvantage here is that you have not got the 
whole wilderness to swear in, safe beyond hear- 
ing, but at that the observance of the decent re- 
quirements of civilization will not spoil the 
summer outing. 


Forest Fires 


HE daily papers in widely scattered parts 
7 of the country will soon begin to report 
_forest fires. It may be that with a 
comparatively humid or wet spring the fire sea- 
son will be delayed, but that it will occur some 
time before fall is certain. Nine out of ten of 
the fires which destroy valuable property and 
natural resources are the result of carelessness 
and entirely avoidable. It is regrettable that the 
reports of the state fire wardens and rangers too 
often contain the line “started by campers.” 
The camper may not be to blame as often as 
the public is given to believe, but the way for 
the camper to get rid of his bad reputation in 








this particular is to prove himself a woodsman 
by putting out all the fires he starts, and being 
careful not to toss matches or half-burned cigars 
or cigarettes along trails through the woods. 
The man who by his own acts of omission or 
commission lets a fire get beyond his control is 


only a little better than the individual who 
points firearms at people or shoots at some moy- 
ing object in the woods without knowing at 
what he is aiming. Perhaps both in some future 
state will get more fire than they need. At 
least they will if the expressed wishes of those 
who suffer by reason of their misdeeds mean 
anything. 


Is the Spirt of Adventure Dead? 


N another column a valued correspondent has 
I something to say about the seeming indiffer- 
ence that exists nowadays toward trips into 
the comparatively unknown regions of this con- 
tinent. His view is that the present generation 
of young men is missing great opportunities 
both of pleasure and knowledge by sticking to 
the beaten trails rather than striking out into 
the paths that have been opened for them by 
hardier explorers and sportsmen. 

Perhaps there is something in this, although 
when it comes to scientific exploration and in- 
vestigation, the unknown places of the world are 
being thoroughly ransacked. The American Mu- 
seum of Natural History in New York alone has 
a staff of young scientists who are scattered all 
over the world collecting material and prying 
into the mysterious, and this holds true also 
with other institutions of note. But whatever 
the reason for the stay-at-home spirit, it is true 
that there are marvelous places to visit on this 
continent—regions where the foot of mar has 
trod seldom, if at all, and vast sections where 
the game and other wild life is as abundant as 
in the days before the white man touched these 
shores. 


Time to Protect the Moose 


MATTER which is coming nearer the 
A stage where it must be considered seri- 

ously is the better protection of the larg- 
est game animal on the North American con- 
tinent—the moose. Maine even now is face to 
face with the problem of a closed season. The 
legislature of that state so far has refused to 
enact laws suggested by the fish and game 
authorities favoring a closed period, but it is 
stating only the truth to say that if Maine does 
not do something of this kind, her reputation as 
a state for moose hunting will soon be nothing 
more than tradition. 

Strangely enough, the big province of New 
Brunswick, adjoining Maine, reports moose and 
caribou more plentiful than ever, although the 
number of moose killed in that province in 1914 
is stated officially to have been 1,737—which, of 
course is very much under the mark—while 231 
caribou were brought in by licensed hunters. 
The new northern Quebec game regions men- 
tioned in these columns several times contain an 
abundance of moose. Possibly some of the 
largest heads left in Canada are to be found 
there. It is evident that the moose needs more 
protection in the way of governmental or state 
refuges. The season also might be shortened to 
advantage. ‘ 
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Fiction Becomes Fact in Wolf Biography 


“nature-faking” controversy of a few 

years ago. It came to a head when the 
Rev. Dr. W. J. Long asserted, in a syndicated 
newspaper article, that a timber wolf could, 
and frequently did, kill a big bull caribou 
“by biting it through the heart with a single 
snap.” Colonel Roosevelt, called upon to 
chastise the leader of the nature-fakirs, de- 
clared that a timber wolf could perform the 
feat of getting into the chest cavity of a caribou 
with a single snap about as easily as a bulldog 
could bite in two a grape-fruit placed in the mid- 
dle of a barrel of flour. With the issue joined, 
the leading naturalists and sportsmen supported 
the Colonel, while the reverend gentleman, with 
great heat, said he could get the affidavit of a 
man who knew of another man who had seen an 
ordinary wolf instantly kill a big horse by biting 
into the heart “with a single snap.” While this 
latter performance would have required an axe 
and well handled, too, it led to the examination 
of other wolf stories of the reverend doctor, one 
of which will now be repeated. In “Northern 
Trails” he begins the first page with the account 
of a trip to Newfoundland in a schooner, and on 
arriving at midnight the anchor was dropped in 
a quiet harbor of a small village. As the full 
moon arose “a great white wolf,” with its form 
outlined against the lunar background, sent “an 
unearthly howl rolling down the mountain,” while 
the native dogs, “sitting on their tails in a solemn 
circle,” their eyes glowing like “fox-fire,” an- 
swered back the call of their wild ancestor. In 
this particular wolf the author seemed to take a 
great interest, for he says (page 12): “All over 
the Long Range of the northern peninsula I fol- 
lowed him, guided sometimes by a rumor—a hun- 
ter’s story or a postman’s fright.” This method 
of hearsay tracking, and of a particular animal 
for weeks, while new to the world, was some- 
what affected by the fact that wolves were ex- 
tinct on the island at the time of the doctor’s 
visit. But this did not prevent a series of won- 
derful daylight adventures with a nocturnal and 
absent animal. His description of his first night 
in the far north was as follows: 


Ms readers of this paper will recall the 


“All about us stretched the desolate wastes of 
sea and mountains over which silence and dark- 
ness brooded * * * not a light shone, not a sound 
or sign of life came from the little houses * * * 
when the moon arose I noticed the dogs flitting 
about like witches on the lonely shore; now sit- 
ting on their tails in a solemn circle, now howl- 
ing all together as if demented. I paddled ashore 
* * * one dog ran swiftly past * * * his eyes 
gleamed as fox-fire in the moonlight. A long 
interval of profound silence had passed and I 
could just make out the circle of dogs sitting on 


their tails * * * when an unearthly howl came 
rolling down the mountain Oo00000-Ow-Wow- 
Wow! * * * From far away an answer, an echo, 
perhaps of their wailing * * * came ululating over 
the deep. Then, silence again, vast and unnat- 
ural, settling over the gloomy land like a wind- 
ing-sheet. Suddenly my eye caught something 
moving swiftly on the crest of the mountain. A 
shadow with a slinking trot of a wolf gliding 
along the ridge between us and the moon * * * 
it stopped, leaped upon a big rock, turned a 
pointed nose up to the sky, sharp and clear, 
Oo000000-Ow-W ow-W ow! the terrible howl of a 
great white wolf tumbled down on the husky 
dogs. 

“The wild wolf had called and the tame wolves 
awakened to answer.” 

On the page opposite the text is a drawing 
showing this wolf outlined against a full moon. 

This easy and very prompt method of begin- 
ning the study of wolves at the edge of a hamlet, 
swarming with dogs and human beings, like the 
rest of the story, was rudely declared by the na- 
tives and all visiting sportsmen to be pure fic- 
tion, notwithstanding the expressed declaration of 
the author, in the preface of his book, that every- 
thing narrated therein “is minutely true to fact 
and is based squarely upon my own observation 
and that of my Indians.” But truth is stranger 
than fiction and imagination sometimes evolutes 
into reality. 

Jules Verne’s “Twenty Thousand Leagues Un- 
der the Sea,” finds a verification in the submarine 
craft of the present day, while the imaginary wolf 
of the Newfoundland peak finds a flesh and blood 
counterpart directly across the continent. For 
there on a British Columbia peak, adjoining the 
village of Telegraph Creek, a big wolf outlined 
against the moon sends an “unearthly” howl 
“ululating” and “rolling down the mountain” to 
the dismay of its tame descendants, who, flitting 
about like “witches” or “sitting on their tails in a 
circle,” with eyes of “fox-fire,” re-enact, action 
by action, the Eastern story of the big white wolf. 
This is fully described in a book recently pub- 
lished, entitled “Big Game Fields of America, 
North and South,” wherein the second and later 
author graphically tells of the eventful opening of 
his first trip to the far north as follows_ (pages 
282-4): 

“Tt was close to midnight. For an hour the lit- 
tle hamlet had been slumbering; no sounds were 
falling, the hush of the night was complete. A 
thin, silvery light grew behind the shattered spurs 
until a young crescent moon sailed up. Several 
huskies lay in restless slumber, every now and 
then they would raise their heads and peer at me 
* * * while their eyes shone like fox-fire * * * 
and great silence reigned over all. Out of the 
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blue throbbing night there ebbed a faint sound 
that came ululating over the distant hills like a 
voice of the wind * * * Three or four huskies 
trotted swiftly by as soundless as a darting 
shadow * * * I saw several of them flitting about 
like witches in the moonlight, now sitting on their 
tails in a solemn circle * * * A long interval of 
profound silence passed. Then suddenly * * * 
an unearthly howl came rolling down the moun- 
tain. It was a long wail of a great lone wolf. 
Then the huskies, which are but wolves of yes- 
terday, raised their muzzles to the sky and howled 
as if demented * * * Across the river came a long 
Woo0-O00-W ow-W ow, and then a great black wolf 
leaped to the very top of a spur and stood mo- 
tionless * * * against the crisp stars and young 
moon. Sitting back on his haunches and point- 
ing his jaws to the moon, he rolled out a long 
appealing wail. 

“It was the strong and the free, calling to his 
degenerate captive kindred to be wild.” 

The pretended vision of the reverend fiction- 
ist in determining the color, size and the precise 
attitude and actions of a wolf at midnight, a mile 
or so away, is quite equaled by that of his vera- 
cious chronicler, while the very rare detection of 
the moon’s reflection (“fox-fire”) in the dogs’ 
eyes is, also, an interesting conversion of East- 
ern fancy into Western actuality. 

But, after all, the most striking feature in a 
wolf outlining itself against the moon, lies in the 
fact that the conjunction of the moon with a 
terrestrial sky-line varies each night in time and 
location, the impingement lasting but a few min- 
utes, so that the “great black wolf” had to arrive 
at a precise moment, on the highest portion of 
the ridge and at the exact point on the sky-line 
between the sportsman and the moon. Were the 


_moon, wolf and spectator not in a direct and un- 


obscured line and at the right moment, the Lu- 
pine lunar eclipse could not be noticed. 


Aside from one wolf being white and the other 
black, the coincidence of fact with fiction is most 
striking. True, there is a slightly greater pro- 
portion of }’’s in the ululating o0’s of the West- 
ern animal, but this is merely a geographic varia- 
tion. The phases of the moon were different, 
too, but that the new moon rises at midnight, as 
stated in the British Columbia story, is no more 
novel than that of a full moon rising at midnight, 
in the Eastern version, for each performs an un- 
j.aralleled feat at a time unnoted, or perhaps 
overlooked, in any lunar calendar. 

In concluding, it may be stated that the per- 
formance of the great black wolf, extraordinary 
as it may seem, was followed several weeks later 
by a wholesale duplication, for the owl-eyed au- 
thor of “Big Game Fields,” while sitting at his 
camp-fire witnesses a midnight parade of eight 
or more wolves passing successively in front of 
the moon, where “the leader, with his sensitive 
muzzle raised towards the sky, sounded the hunt 
call of his fellow kinsmen,” and the latter re- 


(Continued on page 295.) 











HE scientific and exploration trip 
to the Antarctic under the 
leadership of Sir Douglas Maw- 
son, IQII-1914, has beyond 
question given the world more 
in the way of results of real 
value than any other expedi- 
tion of the kind of which we 

Of course, the trips of this char- 
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have record. 
acter recorded as popularly important are those 
which resulted in the achievement of discovery 


of the poles of the earth. In one way this is 
correct. But a trip which included nearly thirty 
scientists of note, which had its work and pro- 
gram “ivided and subdivided as completely and 
accurately as the system which characterizes the 
operation of the German army, was bound to 
reveal important truths. We have to go back 
to expeditions conducted under the authority of 
the late Charles Darwin to find something 
wortliy of comparison. 

In this short space it is absolutely impossible 
to touch upon the various features of the Maw- 
son expedition, even of the heroic fight of the 
leader of that expedition to get back to his base 
of supplies after having lost his two companions 
—a struggle which revealed the true character 
of this young Australian. It is also impossible 
to more than touch upon any one single feature 
of the trip thoroughly, but to those who delight 
in natural history the descriptions of the bird 
life and of the wild fauna of the Antarctic, 
must prove fascinating. 

We have been led to believe, for instance, that 


the sea elephant is almost an extinct mammal. # 


It is, on the North American continent, and the 
few specimens which linger on the lower Cali- 
fornia coast and on islands lying. off South 
America, are dwindling rapidly. But in the 
Antarctic the sea elephant apparently is as com- 
mon as the walrus in the Arctic regions. It 
is, as a matter of fact, the victim of commercial 
greed and is slaughtered by the thousands on 
islands one thousand miles south of New Zea- 
land. The scientists of the Mawson party lead 
us to believe that this slaughter does not ex- 
ceed the reproductive powers of the herds that 
still remain. That may be true now, but we 
all know what occurs when civilization finds a 
profitable commodity in any form of prevailing 
wild life. 


‘ : ; a 
The Antarctic, be it understood, differs from 


the Arctic in that human habitation is entirely 


lacking. The region is one of such repelling = 


climatic conditions that permanent habitation is 
physically impossible. It differs from the Arctic 
in that the southern cap of the globe consists 
of high plateau elevations of from six to ten 
thousand feet, over which winds sweep con- 
stantly with a fierceness not known elsewhere in 
the world. 

During the stay of the Mawson party in the 
Antarctic for a period embracing nearly three 
years, the average velocity of the wind for 


months was fifty miles an hour and gales where 
this velocity was trebled were not at all uncom- 
incredible 


mon. In such bleakness it seems 
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Here is a Picture of Bird Life 


that life for any warm-blooded creature is’ pos- 
sible. Nevertheless, under such forbidding con- 
ditions the greatest remaining masses of bird 
life on the globe are to be encountered. We 
do not mean that where climatic conditions are 
the worst this bird life is the greatest, but with- 
in its zones are to be found literally millions of 
those great aquatic birds, the Penguin, which live 
and breed and multiply amazingly. 

Through the courtesy of Sir Douglas Mawson 


Forest and Stream is able to present an illustra- 
tion of one of the big breeding grounds of the 
Great Penguin. No estimate can be placed on 
the number of birds in this picture. They must 
be measured in mass and calculated, for count- 
ing is out of the question. And almost infinite 
though the separate specimens shown in this pic 
ture are, they represent only a limited fraction 
of the whole territory that might be pictured, e-:- 






Undisturbed 


tending for hundreds of miles around the Ant- 
arctic circle. 

The Penguins are of several species or sub- 
species, the heaviest weighing upward of sixty 
pounds. They formed a goodly portion of the 
dietary stores of the Mawson party and Forest 
and Stream has the word of some of the scien- 
tists in the party that the Penguin is food worthy 
of commendation. 

Much that is new as to its breeding and other 





habits was discovered and set forth by the Maw- 
son scientists. Better than that, thanks to mod- 
ern inventions, the moving picture machine was 
brought into play on this expedition and all 
who have had the opportunity of seeing these 
pictures have enjoyed a treat that heretofore of 
necessity has been reserved to those who have 


‘journeyed to the ends of the earth to see things 


new and strange. 
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Fascinating Study of the Antarctic’s Surplus Fauna 


As stated already the expedition was divided 
into sections, some of which did not endeavor to 
penetrate the extremes of latitude, but estab- 
lished stations on the outskirts of the Antarc- 
tic. One of these was on Macquarie Island, a 
bleak rock outpost nearly one thousand miles 
south of New Zealand, and which is accessible to 
sealers, egg hunters, etc. 

G. F. Ainsworth, the scientist and naturalist 
who had charge of this section, resided with his 


party for nearly three years on the island, and 
his chapter of the expedition is one that con- 
tributes in nearly every page something new to 


natural history. Speaking of the herds of sea 
elephants encountered, Professor Ainsworth says: 

“The sealers always gave the animals time to 
form their rookeries and then killed the bulls 
for oil. A well-conditioned full-grown animal 
yields about half a tun of oil, and as the com- 


modity when refined has a market value of from 
£20 to £25 per tun, it will be seen that the in- 
dustry is a profitable one. The cows being 
small never have a very thick coating of blub- 
ber, but I have seen bulls with blubber to a 
depth of eight inches, and some of them yield 
nearly two thousand pounds, though I should es- 
timate the average yield at about one thousand 
one hundred pounds. The sealers in the early 
days used to obtain the oil by cutting the blub- 





ber up into very small pieces and melting it down 
in ‘try’ pots. These pots, many of which may 
be still seen about the island, were made of very 
thick iron and the fuel used was the refuse 
taken from the pot itself. In the present method 
steam digestors are used, and the oil from the 
melted blubber is drawn off, after steam has 
been passing for twelve hours. Coal is brought 
down by the sealing-vessel to be used as fuel. 


The ‘elephant season’ lasts only about three 
months, and within about four weeks of its con- 
clusion, the “penguin season’ begins; the same 
gang of men being employed as a rule. The 
most difficult operation in connection with both 
of these industries is undoubtedly the loading 
and unloading of the vessel. . 

“About the middle of the month the Royal 
penguins commenced to lay, and on the 17th 
Sandell and I went to their rookeries. 

“From careful observation I should say that 
the number of birds killed during the season 
would total one hundred and fifty thousand. 
The method of killing—by blows from a heavy 
club—is about as humane as any that could 
be adopted, and the yearly increase in numbers ‘° 
in the only rookeries that are being worked is 
certainly greater than the decrease due to the 
depredations of the sealers. Apart from this, 
there are acres of rookeries on the island from 
which not a single bird is taken, and they go on 
year after year adding thousands upon thou- 
sands to their already vast numbers. 

“At the end of June, Blake and I surveyed all 
the penquin rookeries round about’ ‘The Nug- 
gets’ and, allowing a bird to the square foot, 
found that there must have been about half a 
million birds in the area. The sealers kill birds 
from these rookeries to the number of about 
one hundred and thirty thousand yearly, so that 
it would seem reasonable to suppose that, de- 
spite this fact. there must be an annual increase 
of about one hundred thousand birds.” 

Will the Penguin become extinct as have the 
Great Auk and so many other species of our 
bird life? It seems impossible that such a 
calamity will befall, but it is to be remembered 
that not over two hundred years ago the Great 
Auk was almost as numerous in the Northern 
Hemisphere as the Penguin now is in the Ant- 
arctic. Anthony Parkhurst, in 1518, wrote: 
“These birds (the Great Auk) are also called 
Penguin and cannot flie; there is more meate in 
one of these than in a goose. The Frenchmen 
that fish neere the grand baie bring a small 
store of flesh with them but victuall themselves 
always with these birdes.” 

Richard Whitbourne, writing a few years 
later, says: “These Penguin (the Great Auk) 
are as big as geese and fly not for they have 
but a little short wing and they multiply so in- 
finitely upon a certain flat island that men drive 
them from thence into their boats by hundreds 
at a time.” 

The work of extermination was so thorough 
that the museums of the Northern Hemisphere 
are without specimens. The last bird was shot 
in 1844, and is in the museum at Copenhagen. 
That was the end of the Great Auk. Let us 
hope that the Penguin will not suffer a similar 
fate. It possesses a value commercially and no 
matter how unlimited may be its number at 
present, it will go the way of the, Auk unless 
a more enlightened sentiment expressed through 
governmental action is enforced to preserve it. 

(The Home of the Blizzard; by Sir Douglas 
Mawson, J. B. Lippincott Co., 2 vols., $9.00.) 
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Things We Don’t Know About Salmon 


By E. A. S. 


Stream I stated that although the season 

for fly fishing for salmon on the rivers of 
the Maritime Provinces opened February 1, it 
apparently does not have much significance so 
far as the streams of Quebec and New Bruns- 
wick are concerned, for the reason that the fish 
do not, probably, enter them so early in the 
season. 

The language I used was such that the infer- 
ence might naturally be drawn that we have 
information’ which shows that the early run of 
the fish is confined to the rivers of southwestern 
Nova Scotia, but such information is not, so 


T* A RECENT communication to Forest and 


far as I am aware, possessed by anyone, although 
I have been unable to discover any record of 
such movement it very possibly may occur; no 


one can assert whether or not fish run into all 
the rivers of the lower provinces as early as 
they do those of Nova Scotia; who can say 
they do not enter the Penobscot in February 
and even in January? Why shouldn’t they? 
Surely Canadian rivers and that glorious one of 
Maine have no greater frigidity than those of 
Norway and Scotland, and we know that the 
salmon are running up those rivers in January 
almost as freely as they do later in the season. 
Someone has stated, I cannot now say whom, 
that salmon are probably running up or down 
Canadian rivers in every month of the year; 
while this is no doubt purely conjecture, I 
should not like to say it is not true. In fact, 
there is very much yet to be learned about the 
‘novements of our noble game fish, and I pen 


these lines for Forest and Stream in the hope 
that they will draw out new facts from observ- 
ers which should permanently be put on record. 

I was once informed that the salmon which 
frequented one of the Quebec rivers abandoned 
its early summer ascent in consequence of the 
persistent netting which encompassed it and 
relinquished the ascent of the stream until late 
in the season after the nets had been removed. 
Now, to attribute to the salmon an intelligence 
great enough to change its habits in order to 
evade the nets and traps is going too far, for 
no one can imagine that any degree of reason- 
ing that it might possibly possess would enable 
it to overcome the great natural instinct to as- 
cend the river at its regular period. 

I had my doubts in relation to this matter 
and in consequence wrote an expert friend, ask- 
ing his opinion concerning it, believing him to 
be possessed of information if anyone was. His 
reply was: 

“I think you were misinformed about the 
Quebec river into which the fish did not enter 
until the nets were lifted on the coast; I never 
heard of it before, and do not now believe it. In 
all our rivers (N. B.) there is a late run of sal- 
mon, and no doubt it is the same with the Que- 





bec rivers; but the coast nets have nothing to 
do with this so far as I have ever heard.” 

Now it seems to me there is something here 
worth examining and something which tends to 
substantiate the statement that the fish move 
up or down the rivers “in every month of the 
year.” We know of the early summer ascent 
and of the “late run” and have no reason to 
doubt that many fish come into the rivers very 

‘early in the spring in the same manner as do 
their congenors on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic; and this leads us to inquire why there should 
be such a diversity of habit, why they do not 
enter and leave the streams nearly simultane- 
ously; the explanation I will endeavor to give 


is the result of considerable thought, and possi- © 


bly it will stand until a better one is offered. 

In the opinion of many good observers the 
salmon does not carry out the work of reproduc- 
tion every year; that is to say, in many cases 
the fish do not always mature and deposit their 
ova every year, and some pass or go by occa~ 
sional seasons. 

I do not suppose anyone would undertake to 
say that all salmon cast their spawn every year 
or every alternate year, because so far as I have 
been able to ascertain, nobody has any tangible 
proof in the premises, but there seems to be 
very strong leanings to the belief that a certain 
proportion of the fish spawn only on alternate 
years. 

Now the salmon, having performed their great 
work, have no excuse or reason for longer tarry- 
ing in the rivers in which most of them have 
spent many months, generally without food, and 
so they begin to move down the streams on their 
return to the ocean, where, by reason of the 
abundant food that is afforded, they are en- 
abled to recuperate and again become the well- 
conditioned, vigorous fish they formerly were. 

But the spent salmon, or kelts, do not al- 
ways hurry in descending the rivers, some even 
procrastinating their return to the sea until April 
and May. 

Now my theory is this: those kelts which do 
not return to the salt water until late in the 
winter or even in the spring cannot possibly re- 
cuperate to a degree that would enable them to 
mature spawn ripe for reproduction in the fol- 
lowing autumn, and that they, instead of re- 
turning to the rivers, remain in the salt water 
during the early winter months. 

But having acquired their full condition, their 
health, strength and vigor, the natural process 
of elaborating and ripening the ova begins and 
they are then prompted to return to the rivers 
in which those ova must be deposited, and a 
certain proportion of them attain that condition 
very early in the season, even as early as Janu- 
ary or February according to the length of time 
during which they have remained in the ocean; 
those are the fish which constitute the early run. 

The late run, so-called, most probably consists 
of those fish which deposited their spawn early 
in the previous autumn and descended at once 
to the sea, in which they have from ten months 
to a year to recuperate. 

Between the early and late runs come those 
fish which ascend the rivers during the summer 
months, most of which bear eggs which will 
mature in the coming autumn, but some of 
which ascend the river only in pursuance of that 
instinct which teaches them to pass up into the 
fresh water even if no ova are to be deposited. 
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A Rival of His Majesty the Salmon 


It may be urged that most of the foregoing 
is nothing but conjecture; of course it is, but 
it is conjecture that has been based on no little 
study and the getting together of no inconsider- 
able number of facts; whether it may be proved 
correct or not time will show; much valuable 
information, in fact possibly the key to the 
whole situation, may be obtained by the careful 
and general tagging of all salmon that are han- 
dled at the hatcheries, and by keeping records 
of their subsequent coming into the rivers from 
which they are released. 

In the meantime it must be apparent to all ob- 
servers that there is yet a “whole lot” we don’t 
know about the salmon. ; 


STRIPED BASS AND SHAD 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Writing of the disappearance of shad and 
striped bass, Mr. E. A. Donnelly in the March 
number of. Forest and Stream, seems to assume 
that both are migratory fish. The shad is migra- 
tory but not the striped bass. On our Northern 
coast the habit of the striped bass is to winter 
in fresh water, and summer in the salt. Thus 
the Hudson River bass spend the winter in deep 
holes up the river, emerging in spring to de- 
scend to the ocean and bays, where they re- 
main until hard cold begins in the fall. So far 
from their being migratory, it is doubtful if the 
Hudson River bass ever stray as far as Mon- 
tauk Point on the one hand or Barnegat on the 
other. 

The striped bass is one of the most widely 
distributed fish on the Atlantic Coast, being 
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found from Massachusetts to Georgia. Below 
the Chesapeake it is locally known as the “rock- 
fish,” and farther south than North Carolina it 


_does not appear to migrate even from fresh to 


salt water. For example, all of the fresh water 
streams of South Carolina are full of them, yet 
they are never taken at any season of the year 
below the brackish water line. So much for the 
migratory theory. 

That the striped bass is fond of shad roe is 
no doubt true, but it is rather straining the limit 
to speak of shad roe as its “natural food sup- 
ply.” A natural food supply must be constant, 
but shad roe is nowhere more than occasional. 
The natural food supply of the striped bass is 
small fish, crustacea, and worms. Shad roe is 
to it merely a spring luxury, just as the straw- 
berry is to the human. 

Thus the disappearance of the striped bass 
cannot be attributed to a diminution of the 
supply of shad roe. But is the bass disappear- 
ing? Numbers were taken last summer in the 
bays and along the beaches, which is proof the 
fish is still here. It is less frequently taken in 
the Hudson than formerly, probably because the 
surface water is so foul, it follows the deep and 
cleaner water to the sea. The shad is undoubt- 
edly -disappearing from the Hudson, and 
apparently from rivers further South. 'What- 
ever the cause elsewhere, in the Hudson it is the 
amount of sewage in the water, and probably 
also, the oil distributed by motor boats. 

W. E. SIMMONS. 


A DAY WITH THE JEWFISH 


66 URRY up folks! breakfast is ready, and 
the motorboat is waiting; conditions 
are right for Little Pass, and you 

should have good luck.” Such was our grest- 

ing on the morning of December the 8th last, 
by our genial host, Captain Lewis Roberts. 


We soon finished a good Southern breakfast, 
and piled in the boat, waved good-bye to the 
Siesta and headed for the narrow of Sarasota 
key. Our party consisted of Dr. Doerner (Old 
Doc), his two attractive daughters, Lillian and 
Frances, my good wife and myself. Henry and 
Jim manned the boat and kept her moving at 
good speed, while we busied ourselves getting 
the tackle in order, renewing the water for our 
live minnows and viewing the scenery. 


A matter of several miles around the Key 
brought us to Little Pass, an inlet so narrow 
that one can cast across, yet such a large volume 
of water from the Gulf rushes through this pass 
that at its mouth the current has hollowed out 
a remarkably deep hole with very abrupt banks. 
We anchored our boat a hundred yards or so 
inside, and made our way over the broken shells 
to the hole, where we were cautioned not to 
venture too close to the edge. 

We lost no time getting our lines overboard, 
while Jim baited the shark hook with a one 
pound mullet, and twirling it around over his 
head, he sent it flying some 4o feet into. the 
deepest part of the pass, and securely lashed the 
end of the rope to a stake on the beach. Old 
Doc was the first to get fast to a fish. After 
baiting his hook with half a crab, he made a 
beautiful cast, and the bait had hardly touched 
water when it was struck so violently that the 
revolving reel handle trimmed the skin from his 
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knuckles. He held on however, and after a 
tussle, beached a big channel bass, which came 
as a surprise for it is rare that this fish will 
take the bait at a jump. Not another bass was 





caught that day, but we soon had our hands full” 


with better game. The tide had turned, and 
the clear water of the Gulf came pouring 
through the pass bringing in an immense school 
of shiners, and slashing right and left through 
the school were the biggest mangrove snappers 
we ever saw. Throwing away our crabs, we 
baited with live minnows and in a few minutes 
all were busy with the snappers, so that it was 
not long before we had a nice bunch of the big 
gamy fellows ranging from 3 to 7 pounds each, 
the biggest one which was a perfect beauty, be- 
ing caught by my wife. Suddenly she cried 
out: “Theres goes the shark line!” Jim got 
there first, and giving the line a vicious jerk, 
called out: “All hands lay to!” We reeled in 
quickly, threw our rods on the beach and ran 
to his assistance. All pulled together, hand over 
hand, and over the bank came a jewfish which 
must have weighed 200 pounds or more. It was 
the first jewfish we had ever seen, and we spent 
some time marvelling at its great proportions. 
Jim soon rebaited the big kook and swung it 
out as far as he could, and we resumed our rod 
and reel fishing. 

I had just landed a fine snapper when there 
was another alarm, to which we responded pell 
mell, and after much excitement and yelling, we 
pulled out our second jewfish which was quite 
as large as the first one. We now felt entirely 
satisfied with our luck, but there was more to 
follow. 

It was time for lunch, and the way the good 
things disappeared showed that fishing is the 
best tonic for an appetite. We were seated in 
a circle on the shell beach finishing up on 
oranges, when the coiled rope straightened out, 
and we made a grand rush for the shark line 
upsetting everything in our way. We soon land- 
ed our third jewfish, this time a small one of 
some 60 or 70 pounds. A little later Miss 
Frances hooked a big fish, and refusing all assist- 
ance, triumphantly landed her catch, which 
proved to be a fine grouper. 

By this time the snappers had stopped biting 
and we had about decided that we would get no 
more strikes, when Henry suddenly called out: 
“Help! Help! Everybody!”, and there he was at 
the shark line vainly trying to hold it in check. 
We ran to the rope, and realized at once that 
we had something extraordinary on the other 
end. All hands, seven in all, pulled with might 
and main, meanwhile screaming like school- 
children and slipping and falling in our ‘excite- 
ment, until inch by inch, foot by foot, we re- 
covered the line, and with a last mighty effort 
dragged our prize jewfish out of the water. It 
was a veritable monster, and we estimated its 
weight at from 400 to 500 pounds. The four 
great jewfish and the big bunch of smaller ones 
made a wonderful sight, and we would have 
given anything if our Northern friends could 
have seen them spread out on the beach. 

Our day’s fishing was over, for the wind had 
changed, and we felt the first chilly puffs of a 
comting norther. Henry bade us hurry and told 
us we would have to leave our one biggest fish 
behind, as we would have heavy seas to fight 
and he was afraid to overload the boat. With 
great reluctance three of us rolled our prize fish 
overboard, and as it was not long out of its 
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element, it swam away unhurt. The-other jew- 
fish were lashed on the bow and stern of the 
boat, and placing the other fish inside, we made 
off at full speed. 

Henry was right, for the wind increased in 
force, and we had a very rough trip before we 
finally reached the Siesta. We were met at the 
dock by the Captain whose eyes fairly popped 
when he saw our catch. “Well, folks,” he said, 
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i have had many guests to fish at Little Pass 
and occasionally get one or two jewfish, but 
you are the first to catch four in one day’s fish- 
ing.” 

A few days later we waved good-bye to 
Sarasota, and our train pulled out for home. 
We spent a most enjoyable vacation, but all 
agreed that there is one day we will never for- 
get, the day with the jewfish. 


Passing of A Pioneer Rod Maker 


Charles Orvis, Famous for Early Development of the Split Bamboo, Dies at Advanced Age 


On Wednesday, March 24th, 1915, there passed 
away, in a little village nestling in the valley of 
the Battenkill, at the foot of Mount Equinox in 
Vermont, a man well known and highly respect- 
ed by a wide circle of acquaintances, and much 
beloved by those whose privilege it was to know 
him intimately; on Friday a few of those wha 
knew him best and loved him most, laid away 
the body of the veteran rod-maker in the beauti- 





The Late Charles F. Orvis 


ful cemetery of his native place, beside the 
noble wife he had loved so long and well, and 
mourned so deeply, and the gifted daughter who 
had preceded him by but a few months. 


Charles Frederick Orvis was born June toth, 
1831, in Manchester, Vermont, where, with the 
exception of a few years, he spent his entire 
life, and with-the history of which he was iden- 
tified for more than three quarters of a cen- 
tury. He’ was an ardent sportsman, and early 
became interested in the making of fly rods, his 
first rod for sale having been made in 1856, and 
with some intervals, during which he engaged 
in other pursuits, he continued their manufac- 
ture until his last illness, in the Summer of 
1913, laid him aside, since which time he had 
been a great sufferer until relieved by death. 
Although he was not the first, by some years, to 
make the split-bamboo rod, he was identified, 


with a few other well known men, with its early 
history, and a number of improvements, radical 
at the time, but now practically universal, were 
conceived and first used by him. 

Mr. Orvis was a man of strong character and 
personality, who possessed in a remarkable de- 
gree, the faculty of attracting to himself those 
who made his acquaintance, and of forming 
deep and lasting friendships. He had _ been 
president and postmaster of the village in which 
he was born, and had held other positions of 
trust and responsibility in the gift of his fellow 
citizens, who knew his worth and trusted him 
accordingly. He lacked the advantage of early 
education, yet his strong and vigorous mind was 
stored, through his own efforts, with much of 
practical knowledge and scientific learning, and 
he was genuinely interested in everything that 
concerned the welfare of humanity. Especially 
was he deeply versed in the political history of 
his country, and few men could trace so accu- 
rately as he its development from the earliest 
Colonial days to the present, and at all times, 
and upon all subjects, he was a delightful com- 
panion and a most interesting talker. 

A man of sterling integrity, scrupulous 
honesty, and indefatigable industry, he will be 
greatly missed in his home, in his native place, 
and by the wider circle of friends the country 
over, who knew him personally, or by corre- 
spondence. 

Two sons—Robert J., at present postmaster of 
Manchester, and the Hon. Albert C., formerly 
member of the legislature—survive him, as also 
do two grandchildren, to all of whom he has 
left the priceless legacy of an upright and hon- 
ored life. An only daughter, Mrs. Mary Orvis 
Marbury died only a few months ago. 

H. W. VAN 'WAGENEN. 


THE MOST INTERESTING AND RELIABLE 
Pittsburgh, Pa., March 30, 1915. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I take this occasion of extending to you my 
congratulations on the splendid appearance of 
your publication under the new form, and the 
only criticism that I have to record is that I en- 
joyed the receipt and reading of the Forest and 
Stream under the weekly issue, as I assure you 
I would not receive it too often, and it is some- 
what of a disappointment to have to wait a full 
month now before I can get a copy of the issue. 

I consider your publication one of the most 
interesting and reliable in the field which you 
cover. C. E. CORRIGAN. 








Game 


Guernsey, Iowa, March 14, 1913. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

If you have any idea that you would permit 
a farmer to express his ideas through the 
columns of Forest and Stream, I would like 
to make a few remarks relative to the new 
migratory game law, and why game birds are 
becoming more scarce. Having had several years’ 
experience as a market hunter, commencing thirty- 
three years ago, in Indiana and continuing dur- 
ing the hunting seasons for ten to twelve years, 
I have some conception of what a quarter sec- 
tion of land covered with game birds looks like. 
I lived in Indiana on a farm upon what we called 
the prairie country in White County, my father 
being a farmer and a good game marksman, nat- 
urally did considerable shooting for the market. 
Just four miles north of our home was where we 
would leave the prairie country and enter the 
timber and marsh country, and for some thirty 
to fifty miles north continued this unbroken marsh 
land and timber, including what is or was known as 
the Kankakee marshes and river. The geese and 
ducks would go from the marshes to the prairie 
to feed, commencing just at day break and con- 
tinue until about 10 A. M. and again at about 
3 P. M. and continue until dark. The flocks 
which went to the fields in the early day returned 
in the afternoon. 

These birds were so plentiful that at times I 
have seen as much as ten or twenty acres of 
ground covered so thickly that it would appear 
that there was no room for any more. When I 
was about nine years old (1880) my father 
bought one of the first breech loaders that came 
to that community. He bought it of the famous 
Bogardus at one of his glass ball shoots at 
Logansport, Indiana. It was a Parker I well re- 
member, and the wonder of the shooting fratern- 
ity in the neighborhood. I have stood at the 
house and have seen father kill ten, fifteen or 
twenty geese flying across the fields coming from 
the marshes early in the morning in the course 
of one to two hours before breakfast. 

I used this gun later and for several years 
averaged two hundred, three hundred and some 
time four hundred geese and five hundred to 
twelve hundred ducks during the spring shoot- 
ing each year, and after duck shooting was over, 
we would shoot Golden Plover, and Jack, or 
English snipe for a period of thirty days. I gen- 
erally averaged one thousand plover and snipe 
every April. All the neighborhood was shooting 
for the market during all these years and we 
did not notice any perceptible diminishing in 
number or plentifulness of any kind of game of 


this kind until we commenced to drain the land. 


Drain tile commenced to come in use and in 
later years the steam dredge ditcher was put in 
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Bird Conditions in Middle West 


service and the marshes to the north ditched. 
The one marsh where we had been killing wagon 
loads of ducks, geese and snipe was drained, and 
I might mention too, that many times this old 
marsh, commonly known as the Blue Sea, has 
seen many a tired and worn out business and 
professional man from Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, New York, Philadelphia 
and other cities spending a week or two with 
Phil Dobbins in his seat getting some rest and 
at the same time fighting the geese and ducks 
off, but as these marshes were slowly drained, 


‘ so too was the shooting drained, and later when 


these former bird haunts were dry, there was 
very little game, but we would have a wet spring 
now and then and every marsh would be flooded. 


Then the ducks, geese and snipe were just as 
plentiful as before, and to this day when there 
is plenty of water there is very good duck shoot- 
ing as long as the water lasts. I have noticed 
that drainage all over the country has had a 
tendency to drive out our water fowl. I believe, 
notwithstanding the thousands we used to kill, 
drainage has been the most potent factor in 
driving the birds away. 

This part of Indiana which I mention was a 
great place for prairie chickens. There is no 
doubt that the gun has diminished the number 
of chickens, but when I attended the Grand 
American Handicap at Dayton, Ohio two years 
ago, I stopped to visit father a few days, who 
still lives in White County and he told me that 
there are still plenty of prairie chickens; he said 
the winter before he saw what he estimated at 
five hundred chickens sitting in the timber just 
north of the house at different times. Of course 
the cold weather causes them to bunch up. 

‘We often hear the question: Why are prairie 
chickens so scarce here in Iowa compared with 
years ago? And the usual answer is, they have 
all been killed, which in part only is true, but 
the principal reason I think is this: I have 
lived in this community for five years and prac- 
tically no chickens hatch here, (fifty-five miles 
southwest of Cedar Rapids) but every fall we 
see hundreds of chickens coming from the north 
and stay here all winter and in the spring they 
go back north, probably to northern Iowa and 
Minnesota and probably part of them as far as 
North Dakota. 

Why is it? The facts are that Iowa is so 
closely farmed and grazed that a prairie chicken 
has no place to make a nest. In this whole com- 
munity I have not seen even a fence row where 
there is enough grass for a chicken to make a 
nest. The stock clean out all the grasses right 
under the fences and the cross fences are farmed 
so close that there is no grass. Consequently 
the chickens have to go north to a wilder country 
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to breed. The quail also are getting in the habit 
of migrating to a limited extent. During the 
spring and summer the quail sit on the garden 
fence near the barn and in fact we can at times 
count eight to twelve at one time saying: “Bob 
White” and a little later there are many flocks of 
little quail which we generally take great pride 
in protecting. but we have to hustle in the fall 
to have a little fun before they go a little south. 
I presume they go to Missouri and other warmer 
places during the winter. Last winter there were 
six quail wintered on this farm; during the fall 
we had four flocks of quail, but they all went 
south in December and this winter we have six 
quail again, presumably the same six of last 
winter. During the cold weather these six quail 
came to our hog lot to get fed, but within the 
next sixty days there will be pairs of quail every- 
where. 

Now the difference between the migratory 
birds and the native birds as viewed by the 
farmer. The average farmer takes pride in pro- 
tecting the native birds, including migratory song 
birds. When we run the mowing machine into 
a quail’s nest, not knowing it be there, we stop 
long enough to replace the nest, and fit it up in 
good shape and leave a pile of hay at the nest 
so that whoever of the family does the raking, 
after having been told about it, knows where 
that quail’s nest is and goes around it, and nine 
times out of ten the old mother quail will hatch 
the -flock just the same as if it had not been 
disturbed, but as to geese, ducks and the vari- 
ous snipe family we take a different view. We 
are told by people who know and by writers 
who have studied the geese and duck family 
that their home is the whole earth, wherever 
they can get fed. We are protecting game birds 
that live the greater part of the year on the 
South American and other continents. 

I read a lady writer not long ago. (I have for- 
gotten the author’s name) who claimed to have 
followed the Golden Plover which abounds in 
this country during the spring, passing through 
here up the Mississippi River valley, lingering 
about 30 days. She says these plover and snipe 
after leaving Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa go to 
the extreme northern part of Canada to breed. 
When the young are ready to fly they start about 
September first or earlier and go to the eastern 
coast of Canada for a two weeks’ rest, then 
they start south along the coast of North 
America, flying in flocks sometimes miles long. 
They make another two weeks’ stop somewhere 
on the Central American coast, thence they go 
to Argentine Republic where they remain all 
winter. After some reflection upon the question 
of protecting migratory birds we arrive at the 
conclusion that we are protecting the birds for 
foreign countries, the birds having no personal 
home. 

I have also noticed considerable comment by 
city writers on the “Pot Hunter.” If I under- 
stand just what the term means, I would suggest 
to those that think the “Pot Hunter,” is still a 
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factor, just to get out into the middle west or 
north or most anywhere in the United States ex- 
cepting a very few states, shoot a bunch of any 
kind of game birds and try to sell it. After 
they do this they won’t wear out any more blue 
pencils preparing articles on “Pot Hunting and 
Market Hunting.” 


I have been asked by several farmers in this 
community about the new migratory game law. 
Very few farmers as yet know about this law, 
but I am of the opinion that when the majority 
of the farmers learn that they are prohibited from 
going duck shooting on their own farm, they will 
not endorse this law. We have closed sea- 
sons on our native birds and the average farmer 
takes pride in protecting our native birds. Each 
state should protect its migratory birds in nest- 
ing time, and I believe there are very few farm- 
ers who would knowingly shoot a duck that was 
nesting—in fact the average farmer generally 
kills a few ducks in late February and March in 
this community, but as soon as the ground is 
ready to work he generally gets busy farming, 
and if the ducks light right in the same field he 
very seldom stops to go and get a gun to kill 
them. Mrs. Dobbins and I would much prefer 
to shoot at clay targets than to shoot game, but 
we certainly like two or three nice duck roasts 
during the spring. However, this spring, Uncle Sam 
says we can’t eat wild duck; therefore we will 
have to wait until next fall for that duck roast, 
and shoot a few targets in the meantime. 


J. W. DOBBINS. 


WILD DUCKS DYING IN KANSAS. 
Ellinwood, Kansas, March 31, 1915. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


I have read your March copy with pleasure 
and enjoyed the “Confessions of a Market 
Hunter,” and I sincerely believe this country 
again could be made a land of plenty of ducks 
and geese with long open seasons and plenty of 
birds for the market. But under our present 
system of game laws our game is protected off 
the face of the earth. As to my theory, most 
of our legislators are incompetent as to the real 
care our waterfowl should have. I will venture 
to say if Kansas had game laws which it should 
have, it could produce thousands upon thousands 
of birds every year within its boundaries. Thou- 
sands of dollars are spent to make laws but not 
one dollar is spent to produce birds. 


The wild ducks here, the last few weeks, are 
mostly pintails, and they are dying by the hun- 
dreds and hundreds. They seem to get weak and 
hungry. I found some twenty live birds on a 
patch of four acres that could barely fly, and 
the dead lay in numbers on the field. Now what 
is done to care for such birds? From all indi- 
cations the money from the game department 
is spent to make laws, to convict good citizens, 
but none is spent for the welfare of the birds. 
These birds that are dying by the thousands 
could have been saved with little money. 

GEO. J. KLEIN. 


Norfolk, Va., April 12, 1915. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 
I am very much pleased with the Forest and 
Stream; enjoy reading it very much. 
H. C. SMITH. 
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Rights of Farmers to Control Game 


By Sandy Griswold 


I noticed in a recent number of the Forest and 
Stream where some correspondent desired to 
know about the rights of farmers to control all 
the game that harbored on their lands, and as 
this question has been frequently put to me, I 
will say that the principle that property rights 
in the ferae naturae repose in the state and not 
in the individual until reduced to actual posses- 
sion, has long been established. It probably had 
its origin in the arbitrary exercises of power by 
the early Norman kings of England, who as- 
serted ownership over all the wild creatures in 
the kingdom. We hear nothing about “the 
king’s deer” before that time. But color is 
given to the rule that ferae naturae are not the 
property of individuals until reduced to posses- 
sion by the fact that the wild creatures do not 
inhere in the land of any individual, having no 
permanent abiding place, and not being subject to 
human control; but are on this man’s land today 
and that man’s land tomorrow; so that no in- 
dividual landowner can claim any other than a 
transitory interest in these wandering denizens 
of nature’s wide domain. And it is no great 
strain on the fundamental principle of property 
rights for the state to assume a restrictive con- 
trol over these creatures that cannot in the na- 
ture of things be considered one man’s property 
more than another’s when in a wild condition, 
the state’s intervening being for the purpose of 
best securing the rights of all in the game and 
fish that are common to all who can properly 
gain access to it. 

But if the state should appoint agents to go 
on the man’s land to reduce to possession the 
game that it has theoretic title to, the landowner 
could challenge the right of the state to invade 
his premises for such a purpose and would be 
sustained by the courts. 


A Sioux City reader takes me to task about my 
assertion in a recent issue of the Forest and 
Stream that the sportsmen are the class that are 
chiefly interested in the propagation and preserv- 
ation of our game birds and animals. He says: 
“If, as you have so many times asserted, it is 
the sportsmen who shoot game who are the most 
interested and the most earnest in their efforts 
to protect and provide for it, will you inform me 
whether their good work is instigated by the 
desire to do something useful, or only that they 
may later kill them. According to my way of 
thinking, it is the naturalist who is the most 
deeply interested and the one who does the real 
work of protection and preservation.” 

In reply, I would say that for one, I claim 
that it is for the useful purpose the sportsmen 
seek to preserve our game, and it is also for a 
useful purpose they hunt and kill. They are just 
as much interested in the protection of game in 
parts of the country where they never expect to 
kill any, as they are in localities where they ex- 
pect to derive direct benefit from its protection, 
and if their hunting days were over, would still 
be interested in its protection from a sportsman’s 
standpoint. 

There are certainly naturalists who are sports- 


men and sportsmen who are naturalists. I think 
a good percentage of the sportsmen are natu- 
ralists to some extent or other. Has not the 
sportsman the opportunity to study and the soul 
to admire game in its wild state? A true sports- 
man has no desire to kill all of the game he sees. 
Science is indebted in many ways to sportsmen 
and hunters for much of the knowledge acquired 
about game. 


The young sportsman of the present day ac- 
cepts the established order of things as a matter 
of course. But what has been accepted as right 
for a few years may easily imply existence from 
time immemorial. It is not many years since 
improvement began. The perfection of the prac- 
tical sportsmanship of today had its origin in 
very crude beginnings about twenty-five years 
ago. In this country—and it is of this country 
of which I write—so great is the difference be- 
tween ideas, implements, and methods of today 
and those of twenty-five years ago, that they 
mark widely different eras of development. 


Twenty years ago every sportsman used Nos. 
1, 2 and 3 for ducks, o’s or oo’s and No. 1, for 
geese. Ten years ago they used Nos. 3, 4, and 5 
for ducks and Nos. 1 to 3 for geese. Five 
years ago 4s to 6s for ducks, and 2s and 3s for 
geese. What do you find today? Nos. 6s to 7s 
for ducks and almost exclusively 4s for geese. 
It hasn’t been a sudden change or it might be 
less trustworthy. But a general deduction in the 
size of the shot has been going on. For the past 
ten years I have used 6s exclusively for ducks, 
and in fact, almost everywhere else. When I 
came here, twenty-five years ago, a man wouldn’t 
think of doing duck hunting with anything but 
a No. 10 gun. Now thousands use 16s, and 
many of them 20 bores. 


SHELTER FOR THE NIGHT. 


He is a poor woodsman who in a forest of 
any kind cannot very quickly provide himself with 
shelter from rain or snow. It may be of pal- 
metto leaves, of branches of trees or of bark 
from the trunk of a tree. The favoring trunk 
of a tree may keep off the storm, or in a rocky 
country a shelter can often be found under a 
projecting ledge or in a shallow cave. A good 
thing always to carry along is a rubber poncho 
for each person. It is good to roll around the 
bedding when en route to protect it from wet 
and dirt; or to put over one’s shoulders when 
traveling in rain or wet snow. When night 
comes, if the ground is wet and the heavens dry, 
spread it under your bed. If the reverse, re- 
verse it. With two small stakes at opposite 
sides of a bed for two, to support two corners 
of a poncho, the other two corners being 
stretched backward and held to the ground by 
a couple of stones or chunks of wood, a very 
good shelter is provided for your heads and 
shoulders. Then another poncho spread over 
the blankets to your feet, and you two can sleep 
blissfully through any ordinary rainy night.— 

W. N. B. 
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The Buck Law 


(With apologies to Mr. Dooley.) 


By W. H. Bentley 


th’ Fa-arest an’ Sthrame paper a pile 

iv late ’bout th’ book la-aw iv th’ sthate 
iv Noo Yorruck; an’ f’r th’ loife iv me I-can’t 
git th’ roights iv ut.” 

“Pwhat’s th’ thruble,” he says. 

“Ut’s this way,” I says. “Thar’s thim ut 
wants t’ shoot th’ dhoes iv the deer ala-ang wid 
th’ books, so as t’ perscorve th’ game fr’m ex- 
tinkshun; an on th’ ither hand iz thim ut says 
’tiz enuff t’ shoot on’y th’ books f’r th’ same 
poorpus.” 

“An phwat’s th’ p’ints iv th’ argymint ut both- 
ers ye,” he says. “Ain’t ut plain az th’ nose on 
yer face, kapin’ th’ prime objek iv consoorva- 
shun in moind, av ye shoots th’ moothers az will 
az th’ fa-athers iv th’ fambly, y’r makin’ twi’ist 
th’ progress yu’d be makin’ av ye shot but th’ 
wan? Ut luks t’ me, Donovan, az iv thim ut 
wants t’ shoot both, haz got th’ ithers nailed t 
th’ floor.” 

“So it wud same, Phalen,” I says; “but not 
bein’ a hunther, they’s things ye don’t ondersthan 
*bout th’ matther. Ye see, whin ye’r hunthin’ 
th’ deer, ut’s diffycult says th’ pa-arties iv th’ 
foorst pa-art, t’ till th’ dhoes fr’m th’ books; an 
noinety-noine times out iv a hunderd whin they 
blazes away at a book, they knocks down a dhoe; 
an’ ut bein’ at prisint onla-awful to shoot th’ 
same, they laves the karkiss on th’ sphot an’ 
legs ut out iv thim pa-arts, f’r fear th’ game 
wardin wud lug ’em to ‘coort t’ pay a fine. Av 
coorse, bein’ considtherate aven though near- 
sighted, ’t’wud be natcherul av they waz t’ in- 
strooct th’ guide t’ put a ma-ark be th’ sphot, so 
av inny lovyers was t’ coom meandtherin’ al’ang 
that way in th’ doosk, they wudn’t fa-all over 
th’ karkiss an’ git hoorted; an’ ut’s loikely they 
duz that same. Besoides, th’ indivigle ut shot 
th’ dhoe might himsilf be sthrollin’ al-ang there 
arther da-ark; an’ silf-persoorvashun iv th’ shins 
iz th’ foorst la-aw of naycher. There’s lots iv 
mate wasted that way, ye see, on account iv th’ 
near-sightedness iv most hunthers; whereas, av 
*t’wuz la-awful t’ shoot th’ dhoes, th’r wud be 
nawthin’ prejoodishul to afflikted eyes amoong 
thim ut takes th’ consoorvashun iv game so 
mooch t’ ha-art, an’ incidinshully they wud be 
a divvle iv a lot of good mate saved. 

“Both pa-arties t’ th’ argymint iz contindin’ 
f’r th’ same princypal, ye see, Phalen. Both iz 
consarned t’ persoorve th’ game fr’m extinck- 
shun, an’ th’ on’y p’int iv diffrunce bechune ’em 
iz which iz th’ betther way t’ do ut. Th’ mere 
gittin’ iv a deer karkiss to take back an’ show 
thim that ain’t got th’ price iv thravelin’ ix- 
pinses, an’ boord ut a sphortin’ camp, an’ t’ hoire 
guides that can shoot sthraight an’ ain’t near- 
sighted,’ don’t figger in th’ case ut a-all. Av 
coorse,” I says, “ut’s soome sthrain on human 
naycher, whin a near-sighted hunther wa-alks 
up t’ th’ deer him an’ th’ guide fired at, an’ finds 
ut’s a_dhoe, espeshully whin th’ day befure yis- 
tiddy a frind iv his’n coom wa-alkin’ into camp 
behind a book wid la-ang hoorns that th’ guide 
waz loogin. Logickly, th’ foorst wan continds 
that iv th’ game iz to be persoorved fr’m ex- 


“P HALEN,” I says, “I’ve been raydin’ in 





tinckshun, ut shud be la-awful to shoot th’ 
dhoes; while th’ sicond wan continds ut’s bein’ 
persoorved fast enuff be shootin’ on’y books; 
an’ so bechune th’ two th’ argymint breaks out.” 

“Why th’ divvle,” says Phalen, “don’t they 
git th’ la-aw changed, so on’y th’ dhoes can be 
shot? Thin, instid iv shootin’ th’ wrong deer 
noinety-noine times out iv a hoonderd, ut wud 
on’y be wanst out iv th’ same.” 

“Good Lord! Phalen,” I says. “Phwat makes 
ye so thick? Changin’ th’ la-aw wud on’y defate 
ut’s own poorpus. That wudn’t imphroove th’ 
eyesight iv a hunther. Don’t ye see that thin, 
insthead iv shootin’ noinety-noine dhoes, thim 
near-sighted hunthers wud shoot noinety-noine 
books be misthake? Thin th’ diffyrunt pa-arties 
wud have to change sides in th’ argymint. Whin 
ye a-are supphortin’ a princypul, Phalen,” I says, 
“ye can’t be changin’ sides a-all th’ toime.” 

“T dinnaw "bout that, Donovan,” he says. “I 
have an oidee on th’ p’int, an’ we'll coom t’ ut 


later. How is ut,” he says, “thim hunthers can’t 
till a book fr’m a dhoe. Ain’t th’ books got 
hoorns ?” 


“Vis,” I says, “they have whin they’re grown 
up; but whin they’s yoong,” I says, “thim that 
continds f’r th’ priv-lije iv shootin’ th’moothers 
az will az th’ fa-athers iv th’ deer famblies in 
urdher t’ persoorve th’ game fr’m extinckshun, 
insists ut no wan can till ’em fr’m dhoes. I 
ain’t noticed,” I says, “that anny iv ’em whote 
t’ th’ Fa-arest an’ Sthream ut he made th’ mis- 
thake himsilf an’ kilt a dhoe; but they’re a-all 
trimblin’, they says, f’r fear ut th’ supphorters 
iv th’ book la-aw will shoot a-aff a-all th’ dhoes 
be misthake, an’ git ahead iv ’em in persoorvin’ 
th’ game.” 

“I see; I see,” says Phalen. “’Tis ra-ally a 
problem afther a-all. I ain’t had no expery- 
unce wid game,” he says; “but I notis th’ princy- 
pul iv th’ perpetchiashun iv speshies is gin’rully 
the same ivrywhere.: They waz kittens in me 
cellar a-all th’ toime I kep’ a tabby cat; but 
afther Pat Mulligan’s dawg shuk her backbone 
apa-art, they wasn’t no mure kittens. They 
waz niver anny dhoes round me primises f’r me 
observashun; but I’d loike dom will to have 
soom wan till me how th’ divvle ye can raise 
deer whin th’ dhoes iz a-all kilt a-aff, or a tabby 
cat have a fambly whin her backbone is bruk 
in two. Ye can remimber, Donovan,” he says, 
“whin they waz millyuns iv thim booffyloes 
rootin’ round out Wist. They wasn’t anny book 
la-aw thin; an’ ivry moog wid a goon waz bizzy 
persoorvin’ ’em. Whin they got t’roo, ivry wan 
iv thim was persoorved. 

“Soom hunthers, Donovan,” he says, “whin 
they sees annythin to shoot, gits so near-sighted 
they can’t till a hoomin’ bur’rd fr’m a roosther, 
or a jack-rabbit fr’m an illyfunt. Aven a book 
la-aw ain’t iffictive ag’inst that koind; but, Dono- 
van, av ye waz to jail a few iv ’em ivery toime 
they got near-sighted, ut wudden’t be la-ang 
befure they cud till a moskeeter fr’m a black 
fly, siven miles a-aff. Waz ye iver hunthin’ 
yersilf, Donovan?” 

“I waz,” I says, “a good manny toimes.” 









“Did ye shoot annythin?” he says. 
“T did,” I says. - 
“Phwat did ye shoot?” he says. 
“A good manny dhoes, an’ wanst in a while a 
book,” I says. 

“The divvle,” he says. “Was ye attackted wid 
near-sightedness yuresilf?” he says. 

. “I was not,” I says. “They waz no book 
la-aw where I wint, an’ therefure no occayshun 
t’ git near-sighted,” I says. 

“An’ cud ye till a book fr’m a dhoe?” he says. 
“T had no diffyculty t’ spheak iv,” I says. “I 
niver wanst shot a dhoe be misthake.” 

“Will, th’re ye a-are,” he says. “’Tis just az 
I tilled ye befure. Th’ pa-arty iv th’ sicond 
pa-art that continds f’r th’ persoorvashun iv 
game be shootin’ on’y th’ books, ain’t got no 
mure show ’n a fince poster wid a’ billy-go-at. 
But sphakin’ akydimikally, nayther iv ’em iz 
toochin’ th’ mate iv th’ sitchiashun, whativer th’ 
divvle becoomes iv th’ acktul mate that’s 
sphotted out so ut no meandtherin’ lovyers can 
bruk their shins on ut. ’T’is th’ sycolygy iv th’ 
matther ut nayther iv ’em rayconizes,” he says. 
‘Don’t ye see, Donovan, ut whin they’s no book 
la-aw, they’s no thruble wid th’ eyesight, an’ a 
hunther can till a book fr’m a dhoe t’ wanst. 
Be a sillyjism,” he says, “whin th’ hunther can 
till a book fr’m a dhoe, he ain’t goin’ t’ shoot 
inny iv th? latther, an’ the’ princypul f’r which 
both pa-arties iz contindin’, is safe. Wid th’ 
book la-aw in foorce, dhoes now gits kilt on’y 
be misthake; but av ye trun out th’ la-aw, noone 
iv ’em will be kilt at a-all, at a-all, an’ th’ hull 
argymint blows oop be its own weight.” 

“Be th’ pipes, Phalen, y’re roight,” I says. 

“T know I am,” he says. 

“Phalen,” I says, az we wint in be th’ side 
dure, “will ye have a horn yerself?” 

March 10, Io1I5. 


WOLF BIOGRAPHY 
(Continued from page 287.) 
sponded “from the top of every jutting rock” 
(page 336). 

As hundreds of American and English sports- 
men have hunted in the Stikine River region and 
have never seen a wolf or even heard one, it may 
suggest that the future method in hunting this 
skulking animal should be on the sky-line at mid- 
night, when “the wolf in the moon” would present 
an encircled target, much like that seen through 
a Lyman sight. The fact that the precise color, 
size, attitude, leadership and distinctive notes of 
these animals can be detected from a camp-fire 
would give accurate shooters a chance to kill 
without leaving their comfortable surroundings, 
while those of less accuracy in aim could sit just 
below the lunar trails and pot them as they 
went by. —G. S. 


HOW TO TELL A BOILED EGG 


An egg is an egg—on the outside at least— 
but sometimes it is difficult to tell whether it is 
raw or boiled, unless its antecedents are familiar. 

One day last summer in Maine our guide put 
a plate on the ground and began whirling an egg 
on it. One after the other he spun on the plate 
and finally put two of them aside. These he 
broke and put in the coffee. I asked what the 
whirling was for. He told me that that was 
how he could tell a boiled egg from a raw one. 
A boiled egg will keep spinning while a raw one 
will stop dead. And it is so. 
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Live Notes From The Field 


Being Reports From Our Local Correspondents 


The Eastern Pinnated Grouse 


By Dr. George W. Field 


HE eastern pinnated grouse or heath hen, 
locally called ‘“heth’en” on Martha’s 
Vineyard, is one of the most interesting 

birds in the world from the fact that it is the 
contemporary of the Great’ Auk, the Labrador 
duck, passenger pigeon, Eskimo curlew, Caro- 
lina paroquet, and, like them, appeared to 
have been marked for extirpation at the hands 
of man. Now, however, it gives promises of 
perpetuation. Formerly abundant from Cape 
Ann to Virginia, especially so in Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut and New 
York, particularly so on Long Island, and in 
New Jersey, and probably Maryland and Dela- 
ware, the last record in the Connecticut Val- 
ley in Massachusetts was in 1813. In 1824 it 


was no longer common around Boston; in 1844. 


it was believed to be extinct on Long Island; 
about 1848 it disappeared from Cape Cod, and 
the last bird on the mainland was shot near 
Barnegat, New Jersey, in 1869. 

In 1906 the experiment was conceived of at- 
tempting to save from extirpation the last few 
individuals of this species which had persisted 
for some years in the interior of Martha’s 
Vineyard. As is well known, these birds re- 
sort in the spring to special places for their 
courtship. Those on Martha’s Vineyard were 
ascertained and on May 1, 1906, a careful, 
simultaneous observation, conducted at these 
places, three in number, disclosed but twenty- 
one birds, so near at that time was the species 
to extirpation. In May, 1907, actual count of 
the flocks definitely located in various sections 
of the range showed seventy-seven individuals. 

The eastern bird was first distinguished 
from the western type by William Brewster 
and described by him under the name of 
Cupidonia cupido. In 1890 Mr. Brewster esti- 
mated that from 120 to 200 birds, inhabiting 
about forty square miles, were left from the 
previous winter. This number slowly but 
surely diminished. 

This bird is of further interest from the fact 
that the original description of Linnaeus was 
doubtless of this eastern species. On Martha’s 
Vineyard the bird was well known and char- 
acteristic of the fauna as far back as memory 
or loca] tradition extends. 

Various attempts were made at restrictive 


legislation; New York was the first to recog- 
nize the danger of extinction and in 1785 made 
a close season from April 1 to October 1. New 
Jersey, Massachusetts and Long Island fol- 
lowed, but in Massachusetts the state law of 
1843 provided that the law for the preserva- 
tion of this grouse or heath hen might be sus- 
pended by the towns, and such action was 
usually taken. From 1890 a completely close 
season was in force, but until 1905 there were 





A Typical Specimen 


no systematic attempts to enforce the law, and 
the money secured by sale of the birds was 
sufficiently attractive to encourage violations. 
In 1906 the penalty for violation was raised 
from $20 to $100. By an act of 1907 the Mas- 
sachusetts Fish and Game Commission was 
authorized to acquire land by right of eminent 
domain as a refuge for the heath hen; to pro- 
vide mounted game warden service to patrol 
against violation of the game laws; to guard 
against forest fires; to construct and maintain 
fire stops; to furnish food in inclement 
weather; to kill feral cats and other vermin 
which prey upon birds. 

Through the co-operation of the towns of 
Tisbury and West Tisbury, the National and 
the Massachusetts Audubon Societies, the Mid- 
dlesex Sportsmen’s Association and about 
twenty-five private individuals, about $2,000 
was pledged to purchase land and to assist 
in this work. Since 1907 the number of 





birds has varied from time to time, but in 
general there is a decidedly upward tendency, 
so that at present there are at least 600 birds 
and possibly as many as 1,000 on the island 
inside and outside the reservation. It was 
possible last spring to see 150 birds in sight 
at one time, and flocks of from 30 to 50 are 
frequently seen in various parts of the island. 
Forest fires have been the principal cause of 
destruction, chiefly associated with the fact 
that the hen sets so closely with the eggs or 
young as to permit herself to be destroyed. 
On the reservation where they have not been 
shot for seven years, the birds even now rise 
up out of gunshot when they know that they 
are seen; though if they believe they are un- 
seen they will lie very close. 


So far as recorded, only four nests have 
ever been found, chiefly due to the fact that 
the birds apparently cover the eggs with 
leaves when leaving the nest. The period of 
incubation is twenty-four days; the young 
when hatched are remarkably well concealed 
by their protective coloration. At ten days 
they are able to fly considerable distances as 
a result of the very rapid development of the 
primary feathers. At seventy days old they 
are practically mature. The winter feed is 
largely made up of dried berries, acorns, grain, 
clover, the tips and needles of the pitch pine. 
It is a very hardy bird and easily withstands 
the rigors of the northern winter. 


The chief enemy of the heath hen on 
Martha’s Vineyard has been the marsh hawk, 
possibly associated with the fact that the 
island is closely covered with a dense growth 
of scrub oak and other brush, making mice 
difficult to capture. The marsh hawks have 
thus been compelled to turn to more available 
prey. The destruction of birds by marsh 
hawks is therefore merely a local condition of 
perverted appetite. Investigation of forty- 
three stomachs by the United States Bureau 
of Biological Survey disclosed the important 
fact that all but four contained remains of 
heath hens or song birds. The nest of a marsh 
hawk contained remains of one flicker and 
eleven chickens and heath hens. 


Telephone wires have been responsible for 
the destruction of many heath hens, as indi- 
cated by the fact that three birds thus killed 
or injured have been found in the past year. 
But without question the worst enemy is the 
domestic cat which wanders out into the in- 
terior of the island after having been aban- 
doned by the summer cottagers. 















The future of this bird is somewhat prob- 
lematical. That it can be saved from extinc- 
tion, barring an epidemic or unusual disaster 
appears to have been demonstrated. The most 
interesting result of the work, which has con- 
sisted largely in the development of a typical 
farm in the center of the reservation where 
the birds can find abundant food in variety 
and relative freedom from enemies, has been 
the fact that even from a small number of 
birds rather rapid increase may be secured. 
It appears to have been a very fortunate cir- 
cumstance that the number of males was much 
in excess of the females, possibly as many as 
ten males to one female in 1907. This reduced 
the chance of any possible deterioration from 
inbreeding. Our observations indicate that 
this preponderance in number of males over 
females is slowly disappearing, and, as my Oob- 
servations indicate, is probably now about four 
or five to one, 1913. 

As to the efficiency of these birds as insect 
destroyers, testimony was given by our state 
ornithologist who said that last summer when 
the grass and corn on the rest of the island 
were practically destroyed by an incursion of 
army worms, our reservation presented a 
green oasis in the desert. Of most importance 
possibly is the application of the methods 
adopted here as promising success on similar 
reservations for saving the remnants of the 
various species of grouse and allied birds in 
the middle and western states, notably the 
sage cock, the sharp-tail, pinnated and other 
grouse. 

The problem for the people to determine is 
whether saving the remnant of these birds 
with the possibility of restoring them to suit- 
able localities where they can be again natu- 
ralized and maintained is worth while. 


BIRD PROTECTION LAW STILL EFFECTIVE. 


Many of the press comments on the decision 
of the United States District Court, rendered 
March 20 at Topeka, Kansas, holding that the 
Federal Migratory Bird Law is unconstitutional, 
according to the United States Department of 
Agriculture, are erroneous and are apt to mis- 
lead the public concerning the real situation in 
this matter. 


The Kansas decision, like a former decision to 
the same effect in the Eastern District of Ar- 
kansas, is limited in its operation solely to the 
district in which it was rendered. Neither de- 
cision settles or nullifies the law, and the exact 
contrary has been held by the United States Dis- 
trict Court for South Dakota. The Arkansas 
case has been appealed to, and is now pending in 
the United States Supreme Court. The Act of 
Congress protecting migratory birds stands effec- 
tive until the Supreme Court finally decides the 
question of its constitutionality. In the mean- 
time it is incumbent on every law-abiding citizen 
to observe its provisions and the regulations. It 
is the duty of the Department of Agriculture to 
enforce this law and the officials in charge will 
endeavor to do so as long as it is in force. Re- 
ports of violations will be carefully investigated 
and when sufficient evidence is secured they will 
be reported for prosecution. In this connection 
it should not be forgotten that an offender 
against this, as in the case of other United States 
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Seven Promising Anglers—Young Kingfishers. 


laws, is subject to prosecution any time within 
three years from the date the offense is com- 


mitted. 


PARTI-COLORED PARTRIDGES. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 
I note in your March number an article by 
Mr. E. H. Bailey in regard to a_parti-white 


partridge secured by him while hunting in 
Brookfield, and think such freaks worthy of 
publication. 


A friend of mine here in town while out 
hunting last fall killed a white (cock) partridge, 
that was perfectly white with the exception of 
one black feather in crest. I also shot one 
several years ago that had white wings, the rest 
of the body having the natural colorations, and 
a friend hunting with me a few years later shot 
one with white and dark feathers alternating all 
over. Both my friends had their birds mounted, 
the white one attracting a good deal of atten- 
tion in one of the local sporting goods stores. 

W. K. SMITH. 
Manchester, N. H., April 3, 1015. 


GAME IN WISCONSIN. 
643-72nd Ave., West Allis, Wis. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Our native game wintered well. I took the 
little beagle out for some exercise abont two 
weeks ago and was much swrpri::1 to see him 
start two rabbits in a little thicket where I 
didn’t think there was any game at all. The herd 
of elk given the State by the Federal govern- 
ment was received early this spring, but very un- 
fortunately did not stand the trip well. All but 
five had died of a lung trouble, and they were 
not expected to live the last time I heard of them. 

More ducks were seen on Green Pay this spring 
than for many years, due to the Federal law, we 
hope, 

When the announcement cf the change to a 
monthly was made I decided to drop out, but the 
monthly is so good I feel that I cannot give 


it up. C. T. WINSTON. 


A STRANGE CALLER. 

This was the first morning warm enough to 
have the outside door of our new farmhouse left 
open, and a strange caller, known as Mr. Yellow- 
bellied Sapsucker (sometimes .called Sphyraficus 
varius (Linn.), came to call on about half a thou- 
sand of the bird family that had moved in 
(within the past two months) and announced 
“at home” after April 1st. 





The visitor came unannounced—by the front 
door, through the vestibule into the hall, and 
turning to the right into the living room, where 
he was found inspecting the pictures and win- 
dows until my daughter took him in hand and 
turned him over to me. I introduced him to 
my granddaughter as the bird that makes so 
many little round holes on the apple trees. He 
was a fighter from the start, continually peck- 
ing my fingers. 

We took him out to a large maple tree near 
the house, on which was a can of sap, into which 
I put his bill; after getting a taste of it he took 
three or four more swallows. 

I then put him on the rough bark of the tree, 
but he did not tarry there, immediately flying 
to a Norway pine, taking refuge in its heavy 
green foliage. 

I have often had woodpeckers brought to me 
that had been killed by flying against the trolley 
cars, but never before have I known of their 
going into a house. 

J. L. DAVISON, 
Pine Knob Farm, Lockport, N. Y. 

P. S.—This Sunday morning the whole family 
saw a sapsucker (probably the same one) peck- 
ing on the same Norway pine and then fly to 
the same maple tree, although there are fifty 
evergreen and maple trees around the house; 
perhaps he was looking for that can of sap, 
which had been removed. 


NEWTON 25 HIGH POWER. 


“What is the Newton 25 calibre high power? 
Is it a harder hitting rifle than the Springfield?” 

The Newton is a made-to-order Mauser of 
.256 calibre, taking the 123 grain expanding bul- 
let with a velocity of 3100 feet a second. Its 
trajectory is 8% feet at 1000 yards and its muz- 
zle velocity 2533 foot pounds. This figures a 
trifle over 200 foot pounds muzzle velocity more 
than the 1906 Springfield and much less recoil. 


Incidentally, Remington U. M. C., Peters and 
Winchester all make Spitzer expanding point 
bullets. 


You are reading “Forest and Stream” and en- 
joying it. Why not furnish some of your 
friends who may not be acquainted with the 
good things in this issue, an hour or two of 
similar enjoyment? If you will take the trouble 
to send us the names of any of your circle of 
acquaintances, we will see that they are sup- 
plied with a sample copy with your compliments. 
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Deep in the Disteidkee Swamp 


The Stirring Adventure of Two Young Men, Armed Only with Bow and Arrows, into 
One of the Wildest Regions of the Old South 


A PAUAAUAE|N their interesting and valuable 
“Biological Reconnaissance of 
Okefinokee Swamp,” (1) 
Messrs. Wright and Harper 
refer in the most kindly man- 
ner to certain notes upon the 
Okefinokee region made by my 
brother, Maurice Thompson, 
in “A Red-Headed Family,” (2), and in “An 
Archer’s Sojourn in the Okefinokee,” (3) and 
‘say: 

“In ‘My ‘Winter Garden,’ (4) Thompson 
-speaks casually of having been ‘deep in the Okefi- 
nokee.’ And yet it is almost inconceivable that 
he could have seen for himself the marvels of 
the swamp’s interior without treating them ex- 
tensively with his gifted pen.” 

This suggested doubt may have been born of 
the fact that the scene locus of “A Red-Headed 
Family” was laid in “one of those shallow 
‘cypress lakes of which the larger part of the 
‘Okefinokee region is formed,” and further based 
upon some expressions in “An Archer’s Sojourn 
‘in the Okefinokee,” which refer .to the great 
swamp as a region rather than to the more con- 
‘tracted area now accepted as Okefinokee Swamp. 
Indeed, the real Okefinokee is so largely typical 
of the surrounding region that the “American 
Military Atlas of 1776” covered the whole more 
or less inundated territory of southeastern Geor- 
gia and northeastern Florida with the map of the 
“Great Swamp, Owaquaphenoga.” 

In the year 1866, when my brother and I vis- 
ited that part of southeastern Georgia for the 
first time, the whole country from the Satilla 
and St. Mary’s Rivers to the Suwannoochee was 
commonly called “Okefinokee Swamp.” Yet, 
when Maurice spoke of being “deep in the Okefi- 
nokee,” he, without doubt, referred to .the hard 
and never-to-be-forgotten trip into the very 
heart of the great swamp, of which I now write. 
It was his first acquaintance with the region, 
and the cause of his later visits. Why he did 
not write of his experiences one cannot now 
know, but only surmise. He was at the time 
only twenty-one years of age, and had hardly 
yet’ begun his nature studies, and his literary 
work had been limited to occasional poetic con- 
tributions to southern magazines. His health had 
been wrecked by more than four years’ severe 
service in the Confederate armies, and a wound 
in the right lung, still unhealed, caused him so 
much distress that his hope of life was clouded. 
And I think he did not then contemplate a future 
literary use of the pictures and statuary found 
in the green galleries of Okefinokee. 

His courage was devoted to the struggle for 
life, and mine to selfishly helping the soft air, 
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Peper 


By Will H. Thompson 


sunlight and balsam of the pines to give him 
back to me. 

He was even then a bird lover, and the wood- 
pecker family interested him even more than 
the singers. The great Pileated woodpecker 
(Phloecotomus Pileatus) and the greater, shyer 
and far more beautiful Ivory-Billed woodpecker 
(Campephilus Principialus) were his favorites 
among the feathered folk, and he was never hap- 
pier than when watching them. 

Early in the month of July, 1866, we found 
ourselves at the little town of Magnolia, in 
Clinch County, Georgia, about fifteen miles from 
the western border of the great swamp. We 
had not come with any thought of entering it, 
but its presence was constantly felt as a gloomy 
mystery. The stories, true and fabulous, told by 
the people of the bordering barrens, especially 
those told by the negroes, appealed to the ro- 
mantic spirit of my brother, and were not with: 
out their influence upon me. 

How the “Daughters of the Sun,” the most 
beautiful of all the children of men, had glori- 
fied it with their presence in ages gone, tradi- 
tion had already told us. How the indomitable 
Seminoles had retired to its shrouded deeps and 
held them against the power of the United 
States through years of desperate battle, was his- 
tory. How the deserters from the Confederate 
armies had crept into its twilight to be seen no 
more, and how the runaway negro slaves during 
the last two years of the Civil War had sought 
its sanctuary to wait for liberty, was fresh in 
the memory of the inhabitants of the borders. 

All these, with many romantic legends, stirred 
us to raise the dense curtain of green foliage and 
gray moss, and for a month to share with the 
wild things this domain of gloom and silence. 

At that time, there was no permanent inhabi- 
tant of the swamp. The Civil War had ended 
a year before, and the deserters were free to 
issue fom their hiding places, and had gladly 
abandoned the life of skulking with its privations. 
The runaway negroes had heard the news of 


their emancipation and surrendered their black. 


fortress without a sigh. The timber-hunger 
had not then gnawed its way into the cypress 
ranks, and under these, and through the lily- 
strangled leagues of marsh slept nearly seven 
hundred square miles of shallow water, set with 
pine-clad islands and teeming with wild life. 

For years, the white men of the vicinity had 
been away from their homes in the ranks of the 
Southern armies. The negroes had not been 
permitted to hunt with firearms, and, since the 
collapse of the Confederacy, the white people 
had been, by order of the occupying Federal 
forces, likewise forbidden to have firearms in 
their possession, and the game had multiplied in 
the swamp and had become as tame as it was 
plentiful. 

We were poorly equipped for such an inva- 


sion of the Okefinokee as we essayed. We had 
only lately begun the use of bows and arrows as 
weapons, and were far from that proficiency in 
archery that we afterward - acquired, and had 
it not been for the abundance and comparative 
tameness of certain varieties of game, our life 
in the swamp would have been far less pleasant 
in retrospect. 

We found only two white men who had pene- 
trated the swamp at all, and these had seen only 
a few miles of the interior, but we were directed 
to a negro by the name of Jordan Wilson, who, 
we were told, knew the swamp better than any 
other man in Clinch County. “Jord,” as he was 
familiarly called, had, as a stave, belonged to 
Mr. Joseph Wilson of northern Georgia, who, 
with his slaves had “refugeed” before the armies 
of Sherman in 1864 to the vicinity of Troupville, 
Georgia, where Jordan bartered the fetters of 
slavery for those of the Okefinokee. There he 
had lived for more than a year in this self exile, 
without once venturing out. His description of 
his year of privation, if given in his own words, 
would be a masterpiece. 

The poverty of the Southern people at that 
time is well exemplified by the fact that we hired 
Jordan to go with us as a guide and man of all 
work for the price of 50 cents per day, and his 
food, the latter being the important part of his 
compensation. 

He secured for us very cheaply at east fork 
of the Suwannoochee Creek two dugout canoes, 
the smaller of which proved to be a constant 
source of doubt and anxiety. It was about ten feet 
long, not more than twelve inches wide, made of 
tulip wood, dressed to almost the thinness of 
pasteboard, and was perfectly round and smooth 
on the bottom. It sat beautifully on the water, 
but was so “tipsy” that it was almost impossible 
to get into it or out of it without being thrown 
into the water. We named it “Fate,” on account 
of the lugubrious prophecies of Maurice, and 1 
was consigned to it. The larger canoe was 
about sixteen foot long, quite twenty inches 
wide, deep, flat-bottomed, and very steady. One 
could stand erect in it when shooting with the 
bow, or while fishing, without danger of capsiz- 
ing. Jordan sat in the stern of this craft, and 
guided it with a cypress paddle or a strong cane 
pole, while Maurice sat forward of the middle 
and cleared brush and vines from the narrow 
waterways. 

Before loading these boats upon the “running 
gear” of an ox wagon, Jordan and I had given 
nearly two days to the improvement of the large 
canoe by building fires in it and then dressing 
out the charred wood until we had reduced its 
weight more than one-half. Then we hauled the 
boats and our outfit to the Suwannee Creek at 
the northwesterly margin of the swamp, and car- 


-ried and dragged them into the creek. 


Our arrows, about three hundred in number, 





our cooking vessels, consisting of two long-han- 
dled frying-pans, a coffee pot, a sheet iron water 
boiler, a dishpan, a small Dutch oven, a large and 
a small bucket, six tin cups, a small box of 
knives, forks and spoons, an axe, a heavy 
hatchet, and a dozen tin plates, together with our 
bedding, we packed in the large boat. This bed- 
ding consisted of one heavy blanket for each of 
us, and three hammocks’ of our own devising. 
These were made by taking two strips of heavy 
bed-ticking, four feet wide and six and one-half 
feet long, sewing them together along the sides, 
and at one end, binding a bunch of cotton into 
each corner, and behind these bunches tying 
strong cotton clothes-line cords. These cords, 
when tied to trees or stakes, held the hammocks 
above water or damp ground. When we camped 
for more than a single night in one place, we 
filled these bags with dry leaves, pine needles, or 
dry Spanish moss. When sleeping on them, we 
spread the large blanket over them, lay down 
upon the middle of the blanket, and drew the 
overhanging sides across our bodies. 


Our store of provisions consisted of bacon 
sides, one ham, fifty pounds of flour, an equal 
amount of corn meal, four pounds of ground 
coffee, one-half pound of tea, a gallon bucket 
full of lard, a few pounds of butter, plenty of 
sugar, salt, soda and pepper, a large bottle of 
horse radish and vinegar, twenty ears of pop 
corn, a few eggs, ten loaves of white bread, a 
good supply of half-grown onions, five pounds 
of rice, and a few young potatoes. Each of us 
carried a four-ounce bottle filled with matches, 
securely stoppered against possible wet. 

‘We took along two canvas “flies,” each nine 
feet by twelve, which, when stretched over a pole 
or taut cord became an “A” tent nine feet square. 
A hundred feet of strong cotton cord about the 
same diameter as that of a lead pencil, was an 
important item. A peck of wheat and an equal 
amount of shelled corn taken along at the sug- 
gestion of Jordan, proved the wisdom of the 
black man. 

We camped that night at the edge of the great 
swamp, because we had exhausted most of the 
day in preparation, and because of our wish to 
try out our hammocks. When stretched by the 
four corners to young trees, they proved so per- 
fectely adapted to our purposes that I have of- 
ten since used them when camping in the wild. 

The crackle of Jordan’s fire aroused us before 
daylight the next morning, and the three of us 
joined in cooking what we called the “departure 
breakfast.” Maurice and I were so anxious for 
the plunge into the unknown that we could not 
do the meal justice, but Jordan betrayed neither 
hurry nor anxiety. He knew the toil that im- 
éended. 

The spring and early summer of the year 1866 
had been backward, with a very unusual amount 
of rain, and, as Jordan said, the swamp was 
“high.” The streams flowing into it ran bank 
full or overflowing, and as we slowly glided down 
the Suwannee Creek, the first two miles were un- 
eventful. Obstructions multiplied every mile 
thereafter. At many points we had to cut our 
way: through tangled logs. At others, make 
sloppy portages, and when at the end of less 
than five miles, we camped upon. the north end 
of a long island called by Jordan “Parmetter” 
(Palmetto) Island, it was nearly sunset. Upon 
a map contained in Wright and Harper’s Biolog- 
ical Reconnaissance of Okefinokee Swamp, this 
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island is no doubt correctly called “Craven’s 
Island.” We had with us a copy of a map made 
for the state of Georgia nine years before, which 
proved to be useless, because nothing within the 
swamp was found in place. Our pocket compass 
was almost as inefficient, for our bearings taken 
along the thousand sinuosities of our route 
meant nothing. The stream widened near the 
upper end of this island, and the level of the 
water being high, we got upon the dry land with 
little difficulty. The island was not in the creek, 
but in the cypress swamp westward from the 
creek, and seemed to rise but a little above the 
level of the water. ‘Much of it was sandy pine 








barren, underset with the saw-palmetto and 
huckleberry brush. Here we wasted about a 
dozen good arrows in the vain pursuit of some 
wood ducks that would not fly but swam in and 
out of the short brush and logs along the west 
margin of the pond or wider part of the creek. 

That night the Okefinokee proved its power. 
Oppressively silent during the day, it relaxed 
now, and the night gave up its voices. There was 
no wind, the air was very warm and, outside the 
glare of our campfire, the blackness seemed 
dense. The frogs’ serenade began early but 
ceased by nine o’clock. The great barred owls 
sent their deep, far-reaching cries through the 
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George Washington — Father of His Country’ 


PW 


ER i iV 
“ ©RAMERS OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE U.S.A.” NO.1 






RY AMERICAN knows that without “Immortal Washington! 
our National Independence would have been impossible. Few, how. 
ever, know that the greatest battle of Washington's life was fought 
to secure for his countrymen the Constitution of the United States. 

Almost immediately after the Revolution it seemed that all the great sacrifice 
of blood and treasure had been in vain..The original thirteen states refused to 
work in harmony, either in spirit or in lav. The new Republic was totter- 
ing to its foundations. At this critical period in American history the most 
brilliant men of each state met in convention and unanimously elected 
Washington as President— undoubtedly the most momentous gathering of 
the kind the world has ever known. Here he displayed as great ability as 
law-maker as he had as a warrior. For months the Fathers of the Republic 
labored, and finally adopted our present National Law, which forever 
guarantees Religious, Commercial and Personal Liberty. This was in 1787. 
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cypress wilderness, and the uncanny little screech 
owls dropped their maniac whimpers from the 
darkness above us. Amid the cypresses we heard 
the snarl and squeak of fighting things that 
splashed the water, and the rasping of claws 
upon the bark of trees. Otters slid into the 
stream, making only a_ faint “sough” as the 
water parted along their velvet sides. 

Far down the stream, two  whip-poor-wills 
lifted melancholy voices, and a sound like the 
gritting of teeth issued from the palmetto shrub- 
bery. No cheerful sound came out of the 
gloom. One small screech owl on. silent wings 
flitted about our heads, once ‘so close to mine 
that I smelled the musk of its body. On no other 
night did the great swamp more impress me with 
its savagery. 


—due to quality, purity, m 
shone of any other beer by millions 
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and exquisite 





We broke camp early next morning and that 





trying to pull a half rotten pole out of the mud 
bank, it broke, and “Fate” deserted me. I 
poured the water out of my quiver, surrendered 
my wet bow and Maurice, who rubbed them dry, 
and I continued on foot for more than an hour, 
waist-deep in water, removing obstructions. 
Late in the afternoon we encamped on an 
island east of the stream, six or seven miles 
south of our last camp. Jordan built a great 
fire, and I dried my clothing without taking off 
anything except my coat and boots. Our stay 


| upon this island was too brief to gain much 
| knowledge of its extent or of its animal life, but 
| here I made the best shot of the many hundreds 


upon the trip. A gray squirrel was seen crawl- 
ing out upon one of the topmost boughs of a 
large sweet-gum tree, evidently about to leap to 
an out-reaching branch of a neighboring cypress. 
It was probably seventy feet from the ground 
and at least sixty yards away. An arrow which 
should miss him would be hopelessly lost in an 
almost impenetrable thicket beyond. I chanced 
to have my bow in hand and a fine broadhead 
arrow nocked upon the string. The shaft was 


| too good to lose and I hesitated; but urged on 
| by Maurice’s derisive “Shoot! Shoot! You 





cannot miss him!” I drew the arrow to the head 
and the strong black-locust bow drove the broad 
steel arrow-head through both shoulders, and the 
squirrel came down with only the feathered end 
of the shaft clinging in the wound. Jordan 
wagged his head slowly and said: “Mos’ like a 
rifle.” Afterward, however, he had much op- 


| portunity to challenge the accuracy of this com- 


parison. 

The night spent here was much like the one 
before. The screech owls were not in evidence, 
nor were the frogs, but the big Florida owl 
shook the night with his basso profundo note, 
and twice from far down the creek came a 
hideous “Ha! ha! ha--a!” that no stage villain 
ever had power to match or mock. Jordan 
grinned as I jumped to my feet and stared into 
the dark. ‘“What’s that?” I asked. “Jackass,” 
he answered. “No,” I said, “not a bit like a 
jackass’ hehaw; that must have been some kind 
of an owl.” “Jes’ what I said; jackass owl,” 
he said. Then was the first time I ever heard 
the voice or the provincial name of the great 


| laughing owl. It is a rare bird, and no giant 


maniac could inform his yell with a tithe of the 
horror borne through the gloom by this night 
bird’s brainless laugh. The little wood ducks 


| called and whimpered in the river below, and 
| then for a time-all was still. But soon the things 
; that walk in darkness and are not afraid, made 
| themselves known, and I went to sleep, feeling 


day of battle with the armies of the Okefinokee | 


was the most strenuous of the entire trip. Tear- 
ing aside the thick pendulous veils of Spanish 
moss, we were met with interlocked branches of 
trees, some above water, while others were half 
submerged. These gave way to our attacks, only 
to let us upon snags and slippery logs, and tree- 
tops set en chevaux-de-frise. At two places old 
jams of sunken logs were overgrown with vege- 
tation, and matted with moss and mold, under 
and through which the unseen river wound its 
way. 

Here difficult portages were made, through tan- 
gled brush and in water sometimes waist-deep. I 
had had a score of opportunities to upset my 
boat, but accepted only one of them. While 


that many eyes were fixed upon us, and that live 
bodies slid like shuttles through the web of 
weeds and shrubbery that carpeted the ground 
about us. 


Jordan lighted his morning fire early, and an- 


| nounced that “We gwine to eat dinner on Billy’s 


Island today.” The cheery tone of his voice 
chimed with his earlier declaration that “Billy’s 
Island is the bes’ place in the whole swamp,” and 
we lost no time in preparing for departure to 
the promised land. . 
Thus far our course had been nearly due south, 
in so far as we could judge, and we so con- 


| tinued for an hour or two, until we came to 


where a sluggish stream entered from the north- 
east. Jordan had a name for this creek, but I 
have forgotten it. Its curent was scarcely per- 

















ceptible. It was of no regular width, and had 
no definite banks. It was choked with lily pads 
and alive with wood ducks, herons, egrets and 
water-turkeys, and almost every log was covered 
with sunning turtles. Hawks were in the air, 
and the twitter of small birds came from the 
enclosing cypress trees. This was the outlet 
and gateway to Billy’s Lake. We found this 
long lake or pond to be a mere widening of the 
creek. Its greatest width was only two hundred 
or three hundred feet, while its length exceeded 
two miles. The yellow water lilies occupied half 
of the lake’s surface with their armies, and beau- 
tiful odorous white water lilies were in many 
places massed in the shallow water. It was a 
beautiful place. Here the friendly stn looked 
upon the water and it was glad. The slow 
summer wind barely crinkled its surface. This 
was Okefinokee’s “Field of the Cloth of Gold.” 
Here the level lists of the wild were set and 
the dragon-fly could “tilt against the field.” From 
the spire of a blasted tree, Phloeotomus Pileatus 
sent forth his clarion challenge, and clear and 
high, from the dark cypress tops, the defiant 
voice of Campephilus answered him. The look 
in Maurice’s eyes repaid me for all of the hard- 
ships of the last two days. 

That was before the days of the kodak. We 
could not .preserve for alien eyes this slender, 
lily-flowered ribbon. The silver green and gold 
of water and leaf and bloom, the blue of the 





stainless sky and the sombre gray of the cypress | 


colonnades were finer than any colors that Titian | 


mixed or Raphael saw in dreams. One can only 
wonder whether_this picture, spread on the hot 
bosom of Okefinokee, rose in the memory of 
Maurice when long afterward he wrote: 


“Though I am poor, and cannot buy 
The rare time-mellowed things of art, 
God keeps an open gallery 
Of glories for the poor in heart, 


“Whose walls are hung with grander show 
Of color than old Titian knew; 

With outlines Michael Angelo 
Wronged in the best cartoon he drew.” 


Our slow movement up the lake was preceded 
by a skirmish line of herons, water turkeys and 
curlews. And more than once the matted and 


corrugated snout of an alligator parted the water! 


ahead of us. 


Near the upper end of the lake, at the border 
of a lily field, we caught two big-mouthed black 
bass, one of which would have weighed at least 
eight pounds. These were taken with sawyers, 
a species of grub found under the bark of de- 
caying logs. 

Jordan made good his prophecy by landing us 
late in the afternoon upon the northern end of 
Billy’s Island, at a point about a mile and a half 
south of the lake, and his declaration that this 
island was the best place in the swamp proved 
to be true. 

Though typical of the larger islands of the 
Okefinokee, this old demesne of Billy Bow-Legs, 
the indomitable Seminole chief, we found to be 
of all the islands in the swamp, the most attrac- 
tive and best fitted for a sylvan home. Here we 
established our permanent camp and for eigh- 
teen days used it as a base from which all our 
forays started, to which we always returned ere 
night-fall, and which, toward the last, became 
almost a home. 

We found many evidences of late occupation. 
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Troll 
With This Motor 
Without Altering Its Speed 


It has five mechanical speed adjustments—a high speed, 
ideal trolling speed, neutral, slow and fast reverse Speed 
adjustments are secured by simply pressing a button with- 
out stopping or altering the speed of the motor. When the 


FS Speed 
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[ Css Motor 


Push-Button Controlled 


is set at neutral, the boat stands still while the motor 
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remains running. It has a high - tension, waterproof eee iin 
Magneto Enclosed in Flywheel Runs'7 to 10 
Miles an 












giving a good, hot spark down to practically the last revolu- 
tion. Motor can be furnished with dual ignition if desired, 


Other Caille Features 


Caille Silencer with cut-out. Water-tight gear hous- 


Hour 
ing. Double-seamed fuel tank. Reinforced bracket. 
on-kinking water tube. Heavy rubber steering 
handle. Send for catalog No. 10 giving full details, 
DEALERS WANTED | _ aa 
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Build THE CAILLE PERFECTION comme 

Marine wee - ree 
Daille St. 
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Send for Catalog Eee : 

No. 24. ret> 


Dilapidated huts, made from thin rived shakes of This beautiful island, not quite five miles long, 
pine or cypress, yet remained, and one very good __ by nearly two miles in width, nowhere appeared 
one, near the north end of the island, was taken to rise fifteen feet above the level of the water 
possession of by Jordan, and here he slept, and in the surrounding cypress woods. The almost 
here our outfit was stored. My brother and I perfectly level surface was covered with scat- 
preferred the open air, and having cleaned away tered pines, mostly of the long-leafed variety. 
the saw palmetto from beneath a group of young Below was a thick undergrowth of saw palmetto, 
pine trees, we filled our hammocks with dry sedges. and a wiry grass. In many places, 
Spanish moss, swung them side by side, three huckleberry and blueberry bushes formed large 
feet above the ground, attached the flies over thickets, and tons of the finest ripe berries might 
them, and Maurice, with outspread hands, said have been gathered on the island. 

softly: “Alabama.” (Here we rest.) The quails, wild turkeys and small Florida 


Style with Comfort 
FOR BOTH SPORTSMEN and SPORTSWOMEN 


Outdoor Clothes must have comfort and wear- 
y ing qualities, but they have style also if they are 


Duxbak 


DUXBAK Clothes are made of high Grade Army Duck 


and are proofed with our exclusive Cravenette Rainproof 






















































Process. Both of these facts are guarantees of wear and 
protection. 

Simple lines, a comfortable fit and the manner in which 
DUXBAK Garments hold their shape through all weather, 
make them the most popular with Outdoor men and 
women who know. 

Hunting Coats, Norfolks, Pants, Riding Trousers, Leg- 
gins, Hats and Caps for men. Norfolk Jackets, Plain, 
Divided and Saddle Skirts, Bloomers, Leggins, Hats and 
Caps for women. 

f you want Outing Clothes (not rainproof and less 
expensive) your Dealer will recommend to you KAMP-IT 
for both men and women. 


FREE CATALOGUE BOOK 
Send to-day for our Catalogue Book which describes with profuse 
illustrations our complete line of DUXBAK and KAMP-IT 
Hunting and Vacation Garments. 
Your copy is ready to be mailed to you to-night—drop 
us a postal now while P. think of it, and be ‘sure to 
mention your regular Dealer’s name. 


BIRD, JONES & KENYON 


7 Hickory Street UTICA, New York 


DUXBAK and KAMP-IT Garments are sold by 
leading Sporting Goods Stores in the United States 












































“Some” 


Fishing 
_ Only five hours from Boston. 
Only ten from New York. 


America’s finest big game 
fishing, in 


MAINE’S 
1500 Forest Lakes 


Salmon and trout. 6 and 8 pound- 
ers caught every day. Big bass. 

Best of all spring outings. Good 
guides, good camps, good hotels. 

Send for free booklets, Fish and Game in 


Maine,” “ I Go-A-Fishing’’ and “ Maine Guides.” 
They tell you where and how to go. Address 


VACATION BUREAU 
171 Broadway, Room 105, New York 


New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 
Roston & MaineR.R. MaineCentral R.R. 
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bears were devoting much time and energy to 
berry harvesting. The borders of the island 
sunk slowly to the level of the water and were 
clothed with a thick growth of cypress and 
choked with vine-matted underbrush. Opossums, 
raccoons and wildcats in great numbers dwelt 
there, and, at night, came into the pine barrens 
in search of the sleeping quails. 


(To be continued.) 


A REAL “WILD CATTLE” 


Surrenden Park, Pluckley, Kent, Eng. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


Some time ago there was an amusing discus- 


sion between one of your correspondents and 
myself as to whether the Russian “Aurochs” 
(called “Zubr” in Russian) or the Chillingham, 


so-called wild cattle, ‘were the original wild | 


cattle. 


I enclose a photograph of myself with a two- | 





Chillingham ‘“Wild’’(?) Bull Calf 


weeks-old pure-bred Chillingham “wild” (?) bull 
calf, 

I leave it to your readers to decide if it looks 
like a wild animal, or if, as I think, exactly like 
a domestic calf such as one meets in Sweden 
at all farms. WALTER WINANS. 


NORWAY SALMON AND THE WAR 


The present European war will have a pro- 
nounced effect on the Norway salmon revenue, 
for the reason that very few, if any, English 
anglers will be going to Norway for this year’s 
fishing. This offers a rare opporunity to Ameri- 
can sportsmen, who can, if they desire, have 
some of the finest salmon fishing in Norway at 
small cost. 













MARBLES 


Woodcraft Hunting Knif c 


The biggest value ever offered 

knife. Costs you only $1.50, yet has the amine 
weight, quality and desirable features of $2.50 
and $3.00 knives. Adapted for sticking, clean- 
ing, skinning, slicing, chopping bone, etc. 
High-grade steel—bevel blade thick at back, 
tapering toa fine point. Handle of laminated 
leather. Absolutely guaranteed. Price $1.50 
at your dealer’s or direct by mail postpaid 
upon receipt of price. 


Marble’s Camp Axe No. 10 


A handy, reliable axe for hunters, campers, 
prospectors, guides and forest rangers. Car- 
ried in sheath, easily attached to belt. The 
blade is forged ‘trom solid tool steel. The tem- 
pered head, designed for driving stakes, spikes, 
etc., will not become battered even under con- 
tinuous service. The nail puller has tempered 
jaws. These are features that are exclusive in 
Marble’s tool steel axes. 
Blade, 34x54 in.; weight 28 oz.; Handles 16 or 20 inches. 
Mention length of handle desired. 
Camp Axe withoutsheath . .... 7% 
CampAxewithsheath....... 2.00 
Write for catalog Marble’s 60 Outing 
Specialties. Sample Marble’s Nitro-Solvent 
‘\ Oil free if dealer’s name is mentioned. 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 
526 Delta Ave. 
GLADSTONE, MICH., U. S$. A. 


Genuine DOWagIAC 


Crab WiS$ier 


Scurries Backward 
Like a Live 








The first 

Casting 

Imitation 

ofthe Natural Food 
of the Black Bass 


No. 1809 


Bit can’t resist it—because 
it looks and acts just like 
their favorite food, the crab or crawfish. Accurately colored 
in the wonderful Heddon Porcelain Enamel, guaranteed not to 
crack, peel or flake. Just the right weight and balance for cast- 
ing. Floats when at rest, but dives and zigzags backward when 
reeled in. Hooks held in the patented ‘‘Dowagiac” seen B 
they can’t foul each other or mar enamel—and they get th 
fish. Variable line fastening governs depth and ac- 85¢ 
¢ 





tion. You need this “Crab Wiggler” in your tackle box. 
It’s a winner. Also'in other Heddon colorings at same price 


IT’S A YEAR OF WIGGLERS 


More wiggling, diving baits will be used this year than any otherstyle— 
chiefly Dowagiac ‘“Wigglers,"’ of course, because of their reputation and 
many advantages—non-cracking enamel, variable line fastening, ‘‘Do- 
wagiac’’ hook sockets, and superior workmanship, Dowagiac Minnow 
““Wigglers,”” deep water style (No. 1600) and shallow water style (No. 
1700) sell at 75c in various colorings. 

ART CATALOG. A book you'll prize. Shows all Heddon 
tacklein colors, including the famous Jim Heddon's Casting 
Rods. Full of practical advice om expert casting and more 
successful fishing. A postal brings this book FREE. 


dames Heddon’s Sons, Box 17|Dowagiac, Mich. (Pronounce it “Doe-wah’-ji-ae”) 













108 Sleeping Bag 
with Pneumatic Mattress 


the most satisfactory camp bed made, Can be 
used anywhere and when deflated occupies 
little space. 


. SLEEP OUT OF DOORS 


‘so sleep is more healthful or restfal than Leep 
in the open, provided your bed is right. Pen 
fection Sleeping Bags fill every requirement. 
Ask fer Catalogue of our guaranteed Mattresses 
for home, camp, yacht and autemebile use. 
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Time to Think of 


Fishing Tackle 


You will be going over your outfit one of 
these fine days, getting ready for the great game. 

If our Tackle Catalogue is beside you, you 
can readily pick out the items required to com- 
plete your outfit. 

Any goods you order of us will be promptly 
‘delivered at your door. 

It is a safe buy, for we return your money 
without question if the goods are not satis- 
factory. 

The Catalogue is ready now and will be mailed 
to any address upon request. . IT IS FREE. 


H. H. MICHAELSON 


916 Broadway 


:: Brooklyn :: New York City 














Fishing Tackle Parlance 


Why buy the inferior grades of tackle when you 
can get the very best directly from _the manu- 
facturer? We have enine in High Grade 
Tackle since 1867. o diverting of energies 
among different kinds of merchandise—nothin 
but tackle. The result is the unquestione 
enpaslery of our goods and they prove the 
truth of the contention that the —s efficiency 
is the result of specialization. If you do not 
know the E. Vom Hofe Tackle our goods will 
be a revelation to you. If you do know the E. 
Vom Hofe Tackle we need only tell you our 
Catalogue is ready and will be sent to you upon 
request. 


E. VOM HOFE & COMPANY 


105-107 Fulton Street NEW YORK CITY 
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SUMMER HOME AT LITTLE COST 
The Province of Quebec, through its Depart- 
ment of Colonization, Mines and Fisheries, uses 
some space in this issue to inform American 
readers how easy it is for them to obtain loca- 
tion for summer homes, among the delightful 


surroundings of wood and water in that prov- | 


ince, without cost, and also speaks of the record 
moose heads which have been taken by American 
and local hunters in the great game lands of 
Quebec. When Adirondack and other like 
property is beginning to have a value running 
into thousands of dollars per acre of lake-front, 
it will surprise not a few people to know that 
equally good locations are awaiting them in 
Quebec at little or no cost. In these days of 
railway penetration into the wilderness, almost 
any man, no matter how moderate his circum- 
stances, can acquire a summer home, and if he 
be at all skillful, he can build himself a per- 
manent camp without straining either his back 
or his purse. Write the Department of Coloniza- 
tion, Quebec, Canada, for further particulars. 


DEVASTATING THE FISHERIES OF SOUTH- 
ERN CALIFORNIA 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

The Southern California Fish Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation is demanding the throwing open of the 
Santa Catalina Fish Reservation to the market 
fishermen, which, according to Dr. David Starr 
Jordon and other experts means the ruin of the 


fisheries. 


This is what I saw at Santa Catalina, when I 
went to the Island, two years ago: 

A beautiful island, with high green hills, many 
colored cliffs and canyons, and clean pebbly 


| peaches, surrounded by the deep, pure, sapphire 


waters of the Pacific; a natural breeding place 
for the little fishes and the big fishes of the 
prolific sea. 

A lovely crescent harbor, named Avalon, 
nestled among the hills, with a fair vale opening 
behind it, and trails zig-zagging up the slopes 
in every direction, among the oaks and laurels 
and wild lilacs; a natural play-ground for the 
people of Southern California and Arizona and 
New Mexico, who want salt breezes and a 
simple life, and a little healthful sport on sea 
and shore. 

A few hotels and a multitude of camps and 
bungalows and cottages and _ tenting-grounds 
arranged for the accommodation of the thou- 
sands of families who will flock hither in the 
summertime to have a great deal of fun for a 
very little money. 

A tribe of boatmen, with launches and row- 
boats, well equipped with fishing tackle of the 
true sporting kind, light rods and slender lines, 
which teach the angler to match his skill against 
the strength of the fish and cultivate the spirit 
of sport in the men, women and children who 
visit this favored isle. 

This is what I saw when I arrived at Catalina 
April 14th, too early in the season for the best 
fishing, but at a good time to look over the lay- 
out and study the value of the island as a 


natural spawning ground of fish, and a natural 


outing-resort of folks. 

This is what I saw two days later when a 
touch of early summer had made the opal sea 
smooth and still around the south end of the 
island and the air was warm and soft and filled 
with fragrance from the blossoming hills. 
There were fifteen or twenty little launches 





The Biggest 
Moose Heads 


come from the Province of Quebec. 


Several were secured in September 
and October, 1914, with antlers hav- 
ing a spread of five to six feet. 

Mrs. H. G. Campbell, Jr., of New York 
has a record of a black bear and a 
large bull moose at Lake Kiskisink. 
The big bull moose of Mayor Carter 
Harrison of Chicago was killed in 
Northern Quebec. 


Caribou and Deer 


are abundant in parts of Quebec 


Province. 
The Best Trout Fishing 


in the world is in the Province of Que- 
bec, and so are the best Guides both for 
fishing and hunting. Read Henry van 
Dyke’s description of some of them in 
“Little Rivers.” 


Mining Rights 


are obtainable on most liberal condi- 
tions. Write for details. 


Would You Like To Own 


A Summer Camp 


for your family, by a forest-clad stream 
or mountain-surrounded lake? 


You can build one of your own, by leas- 
ing a fishing and hunting territory from 
the Government of the Province, whether 
a resident of it or not, or by joining one 
of the many fish and game clubs. 


Write for an illustrated Looklet on “The 
Fish and Game Clubs of Quebec,” which 
tells you all about them, and address all 
enquiries concerning fishing and hunting 
rights, fish and game laws, guides, etc., to 


Hon. HONORE MERCIER 


Minister of Colonization, 
Mines and Fisheries, 


QUEBEC, QUE. 





floating along by Pebbly Beach and Seal Rock. 
In each launch there was an honest boatman 
earning a good day’s living, and two or three 
people from the mainland—not millionaires, but 
just plain human people—out for a day’s sport. 

The water was full of little fishes, schools of 
sardines, and anchovies, and smelts, and tiny 
mackerel, millions of them, milling around and 
running up close to the shore. After them 
came the big fishes; silvery sea-bass; gold- 
en yellow-tail; gleaming, lance-like barracuda; 
the noble tribes of the deep. Each one of these 
fish was food for a family of folk; and the 
catching of one with light tackle was a sport 
calculated to develop the qualities of fair-play, 
patience and skill. 

Into the midst of this goodly scene about the-_ 
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TUXEDO —The Great 


American Smoke 


Get busy! Get happy! 
Those two great qualities—vigor and cheer- 


fulness—stand out in American life. 
than a hundred years this American energy 
and optimism have populated hostile plains, 
reared skyscrapers, founded fortunes and 
, made America the hope of the whole world. 

Anything that inspires these qualities in 


Cc. Cc. 
Brig. Gen’! United States Army 
Paymaster Gen’! United States Army 
** Tuxedo is a tobacco that is 
always good. It is supreme in 


mildness and fragrance.” 


In less 


American men — anything that encourages 
wholesome cheer and generates useful 
energy is sure to be hailed with delight. 


D. W. GRIFFITH — 
nous $100,000-a-year Creator of 
Moving Pictures 
**A pipeful of Tuxedo is a 
wonderfully pleasant form of 
tobacco enjoyment, mild and 
soothing. ’’ 


i al 


irritation. 


The Perfect Tobacco for Pipe and Cigarette 


Tuxedo fills a man full of snap and good 
humor. Bound to, because it smokes so mild 
and easy, full of mellowness without bite or . 


Thousands and thousands of up-and-doing, 
successful Americans in every walk of life 


gladly endorse this temperate, helpful to- 
bacco—made from the rich, mild leaves of 
Kentucky’s choicest Burley—treated by the 
famous ‘‘Tuxedo Process’’ so it absolutely 
cannot bite your tongue. 

A tip to those Americans who want to 
put vim and gusto into their lives: Get busy 


\ A> 
Member oft heen irom ociteadan® 
U. S. Senator Elect 

“* The mild and fragrant qual- 
ities of Tuxedo tobacco appeal to 
all smokers of cultivated taste. 


22 


It is the only tobacco I use. 


Convenient, glassine-wrapped, 5 
moisture-proof pouch - « « - Cc 


In Tin Humidors, 40c and 80c 
In Glass Humidors, 50c and 90c 
Send us 10c and your tobacco dealer’s name and we will 


mail you prepaid a handsome Leather Draw-Pouch with 
string and a 10c tin of Tuxedo to any address in U.S. We 


—Get happy—Get Tuxedo. 
YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE 


Famous green tin, with gold 
lettering, curved to fit pocket 1 Oc 


FREE 


gladly make this Free Pouch Offer toget youto try Tuxedo. 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO. Room 0000 





middle of the afternoon came the Spoilers of 
the Sea. Three snub-nosed, thick-set vessels, 
piled high with nets, owned by firms of fish deal- 
ers, manned by foreigners, came butting down 
the coast. They set their nets close to the shore 
and ran a quarter of a mile out to sea, sweeping 
in everything that came in their way. One of 
the boats must have scooped out a couple of 
tons of yellow-tail and white sea-bass, to be 
sold to the dealers at perhaps five or ten cents 
a pound, and to the, people at twenty cents, 
thirty cents, whatever the dealers choose to ask 
for them. 

Those were the fish that would have spawned 
around the kelp-beds and gravel-banks of Cata- 
lina this spring and summer, providing a new 


111 Fifth Ave., New York 





supply of food for millions of people. Those 
were the fish that would have given good sport 
to thousands of Californians seeking their rec- 
reation in this ideal island. Those were the 
fish upon whose continuance and propagation the 
living of the Catalina boatmen—three times as 
many as the foreign net-haulers, must depend. 

What kind of a democracy is it that permits 
these Spoilers of the Sea to carry on their work 
of ruin? 

An hour after the nets were hauled, there 
was not a fish, large or small, along the shore 
of the island. Those that were not caught were 
scared away. At the time of the present writ- 
ing, three days later, they have not come back. 
Some year they will never come back; the 









spawning beds will be deserted; the Catalina 
fishing will be killed. 

For what? Not to benefit the people at large, 
for they have to pay the market-man’s price for 
sea food. Not to enrich even the foreign net- 


haulers, for they get only meagre wages. But 
simply to add to the profits of a few firms of 
fish-dealers, Spoilers of the Sea. 

How long will California permit this waste- 
ful work to go on? A bill is now before the 
Legislature to protect the fish within the three- 
mile limit from this destructive netting. It is a 
bill in the interest of all the state. It is a bill 
to save one of the great assets of California. 
The sooner it is passed by the legislature and 
signed by the Governor, the better it will be for 
everybody. 

Yes, it will be better even for the men with 
the nets. It will change them from Spoilers of 
the Sea, to legitimate market-fishermen. 

HENRY VAN DYKE. 


NEW FLY CASTING REEL 
The new Pflueger-Golden-West  fly-casting 


reel, brought out by the Enterprise Mfg. Com- 
pany of Akron, is something that anglers, once 
having seen, will purchase. It is of the finest 
quality, material and skilled workmanship and 
the makers claim that they have concentrated 
in this reel all the individual merits of other 
fly-casting reels. The price of the reel ranges 
from $5.25 to $7.25, according to the size. 


A MEMORY OF NESSMUK 
The new Marble knife described in a recent 


issue of Forest and Stream, has been named by 
the .manufacturers, the “Woodcraft” hunting 
kt.ife, which brings to mind good old Ness- 
muk and his book of the same title. How 
Nessmuk would have rejoiced over this knife, 
and what nice things he would have said about 
it! The Marble Company has also revived the 
double-bitted camp axe, first made famous by 
Nessmuk. Both tools are in great demand and 
their sale this season something above the ordinary. 


LIKES THE MONTHLY 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Your favor at hand explaining my subscription. 
While I would rather have had the weekly and 
paid the difference, I am not at all disappointed 
and think the monthly is a much better journal 
and surely ought to be appreciated by any one 
who is fortunate enough to get a copy. 

Wishing you continued success, 

M. A. BRIDGE. 


APPROVES THE CHANGE 
April 8th, 1915s. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have been a subscriber to your valuable 
paper many years and I heartily approve of the 
change you have made to the monthly. Think 
it far more attractive and much better reading 
than the weekly edition was. 

GEO. C. PENNELL, 318 West ro4th Street, 

New York. 


Binghamton, N. Y., April 12, 1915. 

Editor Forest and Stream: 
I am very much pleased with the monthly 
edition. Was lonesome for a time, but it fills 
the bill now. JOHN C. HARRIS. 








INTERRUPTED JOURNEY TO CON- 
FLUENCE. 


(Continued from page 260.) 


AN 


King’s cook thoroughly understood the culinary 
aspects of the species, and the things she did to 
that trout will always be a delightful memory 
to my interior. After supper we all went over 
to the store, and after again flooding our in- 
sides with lithia water, settled down comfort- 
abiy in the sanctum. 

| inquired what he would be willing to part 
with some of his thousand acres for, say ten or 
fifteen of them in the neighborhood of our camp. 
I had a notion to build a little shack there to 
use in the spring at trout fishing time and during 
the hunting season in the fall. 

“I’m sorry to disappoint you. but I’m afraid 
they can’t be bought,” ‘he answered, “I could 
have sold my valley many times over, either in 
parcels or complete, but I’ve turned down all 
offers. You see this is a little kingdom of my 
own. I haven’t any other place to go where I’d 
care to live. It suits me here. I’m free to do 
just exactly as I please, and live my own life as 
I see fit. If I sold a chunk of it to you, we 
might get in each other’s way. Then some one 
else would want another ten acres, and the first 
thing I knew I‘d be cramped for air. I’ve got 
room to breathe here, and enough space to 
stretch out in, and nobody to get in my way. 
I’ve got a telephone and a postoffice to connect 
me with civilization when I want to ‘be connect- 
ed, and I have peace in my soul. I’d like mighty 
well to have you come and visit me as often as 
you will, but I’ll keep my tittle kingdom.” 

That was all we ever got from him in the 
way of a solution of the mystery. 

We left at midnight for our tent. The next 
day was Sunday, and as we could scarcely do 
any fishing with the warden right on the ground, 
we planned to start early for home. We got up 
with the sun, packed our tent, put everything 
into the car, and seven o'clock found us eating 
breakfast with the King; a silent meal, for it 
was the last we were to have with him. After 
it was over he came out to the car for a fare- 
well handshake, and we began our uneventful 
voyage homeward. The last thing we saw as 
we looked back into the valley was his stocky 
figure, wreathed in cigar smoke, waving good- 
bye from the porch. Dick said he could still 
make out the smile, but I was unable to dis- 











15c. to 75c. 





FOREST AND STREAM 


THE “MASCOT” WEEDLESS BAITS 


Wobble, Dive, Float, Surface or Underwater 


WEEDLESS No. 1 WINGED “MASCOT” 
DEEP WATER OR SURFACE BAIT 

This bait is also very weedless and a dead- 
ly killer. It can be used as a strict surface 
bait, throwing a spray of water, or as a deep 
water bait, running five feet deep or more. 
It “* Wobbles,”’ dives and floats when at rest. 
Fully guaranteed in every respect. Made 
with Red Head and White Body or all Red, 
White or Yellow. 


PRICE EACH, 75 CENTS, Postage 2 Cents 


Spoons, 
THE W. J. JAMISON COMPANY, Dept. T - 


These Baits have been tested and are endorsed and recommended 
by the leading authorities on bass and pickerel fishing. 


EXTRA HOOKS, EITHER DOUBLE OR TREBLE 5 CENTS EACH OR 10 CENTS PER SET OF THREE 


po nn for catalogue in colors describing the ‘‘Mascot’’ Baits, “‘Coaxer 
Weedless Hooks, Leaders, Non-Kinking Sinkers, Jamison’s Special Bait Casting Lines. 







THE WEEDLESS ‘“*MASCOT” 
NEAR SURFACE OR SURFACE BAIT 






We guarantee that you can cast this bait 
among thick lilies, rashes, underwater weeds. 
logs, stumps, snags, etc. Also that it is a sure 
killer. It runs at varying depths from the sur- 
face to two feet deep and will either Wobble 
or swim straight as desired. Is also reversible. 
Made with Red Head and White Body or all 
Red, White or Yellow. 


PRICE EACH, 75 CENTS, Postage 3 Cents 
















”” Baits, Trout and Bass Flies, 







- - 736 S. California Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 








cern it, though I could feel its benign influence 
pervading the valley. 

“Well, Dick,” I inquired, as I cranked up the 
car after our last view of Unamis, “how did 
you like Confluence? Did I exaggerate its 
charms?” He was rummaging around in the 
tonneau to see if we had forgotten anything. 
“Confluence!” he snorted, “Confluence! No, 
from all I saw of Confluence you didn’t exag- 
gerate. What’s troubling me is what’s become 
of all those provisions we loaded up the car 
with. I can’t find them.” “I forgot to tell you,” 
I replied, “I swapped them with the King for a 
couple of bottles of lithia water.” 

*x* * * * 

No doubt the coming spring will find the 
stream still winding down between the hills, 
the trout again playing in the riffles or lying 
quiet in the pools, the partridge once more drum- 
ming on his distant log. But never again will it 
find Dick and me following the course with rod 
and line. For the valley is cold and cheerless. 


FLY TIME 


This does not mean that you have to use Mosquito dope but 


Flies that Catch the Trout 


Imported a Flies $1.50 per dozen. Midge Flies at $1.00 per dozen. Closed Wing Flies 50c. to $1.00 per dozen. 
Leaders—Drawn Gut Extra Fine for Dry Flies 15c. to 50c. each. Tapered Gut with Extra Loop 1, 2 and 3 Yards 


Victory—High grade Fly Rods $18.00, others up to $35.00. A full line of Steel and Split Bamboo Rods $1.00 and up. 
On receipt of 5 cents will mail Fishing Tackle Catalogue No. 68-F 


Schoverling Daly & Gales 


302-304 Broadway 





There is no genial smile to give it warmth and 
personality. The little girl may come again with 
her penny, but she will find no friendly sover- 
eign to wait upon her. The kindly spirit that 
governed the little kingdom is no more. Even 
as I was writing the concluding sentences of 
this narration the word came that a_ sudden 
attack had taken him off. Unamis is an ordi- 
nary valley like a hundred other valleys, with 
a trout stream flowing through it like a hundred 
other trout streams. The King is dead. 


ST. LOUIS FLY CASTING CLUB. 

The St. Louis Fly and Bait Casting Club held 
its annual election Friday, April 9th, The fol- 
lowing officers were elected for 1915: George 
Ashton, President; A. P. Hebard, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Walter Wimmer, Treasurer; H. J. Stein- 
mesch, Secretary; H. J. Brennan, Captain; E. 
W. Schloeman, Assistant Captain. Executive 
Committee—Frederick Werner, John Day, S. S. 
Pingree. 
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This Out Board Motor Canoe 


is only one of the many attractive models that we make. 


The War Prices 


being offered at present, enable you to get a high grade, canvas covered 


Canadian Canoe 


Opportunity seldom knocks twice at any man’s door. 


at prices as low as anything 
offered in the United States 


Take advantage of it now. 


Free catalogue of full line for the asking. 


CHESTNUT CANOE CO., Ltd., Box 120, FREDERICTON, N.B., CANADA 


CAN OIGIING 


A. C. A. MEET IN AUGUST. 


Plans for the annual meet of the American 
Canoe Association at Sugar Island in the St. 
Lawrence River, from August 6 to 20, inclusive, 
has been completed. 

The chairmen of the various committees are 
as follows: 

Camp Site—C. F. Wolters, Rochester, N. Y. 

Regatta—A. F. Saunders, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Transportation—L. T. Coppins, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Ladies’ Camp—Mrs. E. A. Phillips, Warren, 
Pennsylvania. 

Entertainment—G. L. Baker, Buffalo, N. Y. 

The ice house is filled to the roof; a new 
caterer has been engaged to run the general 
mess tent and to provide real “country cooking” 
of the sort to appeal to those who live in the 
open; the camp store has been placed in compe- 
tent hands; the regatta program is particularly 
attractive and includes the interesting Cruising 
Contest described in the last issue of Forest and 
Stream, for the winner of which contest that 
publication has agreed to present a trophy. One 
‘ day, Saturday, August 14, has been set aside for 
the Central Division races. Vice-Commodore A. 
F. Saunders has arranged for several new tro- 
phies, including the Ka-ne-en-da Canoe Club Cup 
for club tandem single blades, racing class and 
the Central Division Cruising Club trophy tan- 
dem single blades, cruising class. The Central 
Division Open Canoe Sailing trophy, which was 
won last year on Onondaga Lake by H. W. Hart 
of the Kaneenda Canoe Club, Syracuse, will be 
at the island and will be cortested for, as usual. 

The customary decked and open canoe sailing 
races and canoe paddling races are on -the pro- 
gram, and in addition several new novelty events 
will be provided. 








During the winter the Superintendent of the 
island, W. J. Wing, surveyed new half mile and 
mile courses on the ice, which will be appre- 
ciated by the paddlers. 

A special effort has been made by the chairman 
of the Regatta Committee to provide valuable 
prizes and cups, the design of all of which will 
be different. 

This year the chairman of the Regatta Com- 

mittee will have two sub-chairmen, one in charge 
of sailing and the other in charge of paddling, 
so that each class of contestants may have a 
special representative on the Committee. It is 
believed this plan will work for a more thor- 
ough efficiency of the Committee, a more com- 
plete understanding and the starting of all races 
on scheduled time. 
" The annual Year Book of the Association is 
ready for the printer and will be delivered to 
him on the day appointed by the Board of Gov- 
ernors, under whose direction it is published. 
A three-year contract has been entered into with 
a printer and by keeping permanent matter 
standing from year to year, as well as by re- 
ducing all members’ listings to one line, a very 
great economy has been effected. 


FOREST AND ~~. “CANOEING TRO- 


I note with pleasure in your issue of April 
that Forest and Stream will be pleased to offer 
a trophy for the cruising contest to be included 
in the Regatta Program of the A. C. A. next 
August at Sugar Island. 

As chairman of the Regatta Committee I 
hasten to extend Forest and Stream our sincere 
thanks for your generous offer. 


As one interested in the cruising end of . 


canoeing, I also wish to express my personal 
appreciation of your interest in this contest. The 
complete Regatta Program will be ready within 
a short time and I will take pleasure in forward- 
ing you a copy, also the names of the men on 
my committee for publication. 

A. F. SAUNDERS, A. C. A., 6187, chairman 

Regatta Committee, A. C. A., I9I5. 


HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN CANOE 
ASSOCIATION. 


The American Canoe Association was organ- 
ized August 3, 1880, and the Constitution shows 
its organization to be to unite all amateur 
canoeists for the purpose of pleasure, health or 
exploration, by means of meetings for business, 
camping, paddling, sailing and racing, and by 
keeping logs of voyages, records of waterways 
and routes, details, drawings and dimensions of 
boats, and collection of maps, charts and books. 
Any gentleman over the age of eighteen years 
and a competent swimmer, may become an active 
member. The entrance fee is One Dollar and 
the dues are One Dollar a year. It is not neces- 
sary for a man to be a member of a Canoe Club 
to affiliate with the Association. 

According to the 1914 Year Book, the Asso- 
ciation has a membership of 1117 in the United 
States and Canada. 

Each year in August the Association holds its 
annual camp at Sugar Island. This island, in 
Canadian waters, is between Clayton, N. Y., and 
Gananoque, Ontario. It is 34 acres in extent 
and is owned by the Association. It is rocky, 
heavily wooded, and is fortunate by having a 
fringe of points and bays, ideal camping spots 
for the dyed-in-the-wool canoeists who gather 
here each year from all parts of this country 
and Canada, to renew old acquaintances, to dis- 
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To His Majesty King George V. 







LINCOLN BENNETT 
















THE LEADING HATTERS 
FOR OVER A CENTURY 


Silk Hats 

Stiff and Soft Felt Hats 
Straw Hats and Panamas 
Tweed Hats and Caps 


40, Piccadilly, 
1, 2, Sackville Street, W. 
& 78, Lombard Street, E.C. 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT, 
No. 2, Sackville St. (Separate Entrance) 
The Well-known “LINCOLN BENNETT” 
LADIES’ SPORT and TAILORED HATS 
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BLUE BIRD 
at 


2= MOTOR BOAT ° 


Start right now to plan a “motor boat 
summer” for yourself and the family. 

In a few short weeks every lake and 
‘river in the country will be calling the 
man who has a tiny spark of the sports- 
man in him. 


There will be endless opportunities for 
camping expeditions, picnics, fishing 
parties and daily expeditions up that 
shady cove where nature always seems at 
her best. 


Of course, your blood tingles when you 
think of it. But—make no mistake—you 
must have a boat of your own—and a 
good one. 


“Blue Bird” 


MOTOR BOATS 


have solved the summer problem for 
thousands of healthy, ‘‘out-door’’ families. 


These boats—exquisite in line and appoint- 
ment—are made over moulds of highest grade 
Louisiana Cypress. 


The wood work in decks and coaming are of 
best selected oak, the boats are very hand- 
somely varnished and trimmed with the best 
“sun and water-proof varnish,” and the hulls 
are finished in either blue or white paint. The 
engine is the Detroit two-cycle reversible—can 
be run_ slow or fast—has only three moving 
parts, STARTS WITHOUT CRANKING, uses 
very little fuel and is so simple that a child 
can handle it. 


All models are now in stock—16, 18 or 20- 
footers. Send your order at once. Every boat 
and engine is fully guaranteed and subject to 
thorough test and inspection before shipment. 


Agents Wanted Everywhere 


Ask for Demonstrator Agent’s Offer. Big 
reduction for first Blue Bird sold in any locality 
—World renowned Belle Isle and Hudson River 
canoes can also be handled in connection with 
the Blue Bird motor boats. If interested in 
canoes please specify in your inquiry and we 
will send you our New 1915 Dream Book of 
Canoes. rite to-day for 1915 Book of Blue 
Birds. A postal will bring it. All boating 
problems solved by us. None too small, none 


too big. 
DETROIT BOAT CO. 
1065 Jefferson Avenue 
Detroit, Michigan, U. S. A. 


Canoes, $20 Up 


FOREST AND STREAM 
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ASHAWAY LINES 


There Are Many Cuttyhunk Lines Made 
We Make the “Original Cuttyhunk”’ 


DO YOU KNOW IT? 


IT IS A QUALITY LINE 


We make all kinds of Fishing Lines 


We specialize in Salt Water Lines 


ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. CO. » 


ASHAWAY, R.IL, U.S. A. 


You may depend on our mark. 


Iris SWASTIKA BRAND 


ASK FOR CATALOG No. 5 


cuss canoeing matters, to participate in the races, 
and to promote the welfare of the organization. 
There is a charm about these meets which grips 
all canoe men who have attended them. About 
one-third of the island is known as “Squaw 
Camp” and it is reserved for members who 
bring their families. Each day the Commodore 
appoints an officer of the day and five pickets, 
who guard the island and promote the comfort 
of all. 

The island during the Meet is a sight to glad- 
den the heart. On every point and in every bay 
is a tent and a string of club and racing flags, 
while thin spirals of smoke indicate that the 
campers are living as they would in the wilder- 
ness in so far as the preparation of meals is 
concerned. It is the ideal 
weeks’ vacation for him who loves the woods 
and the waters. 

This year is the 50th Anniversary of Modern 


place for a two 


Canoeing, and the Commodore has been in cor- 
respondence with the Commodore of the Can- 
adian Canoe Association, with the object in view 
of holding a joint meet of the two Associations 
to commemorate properly the occasion, especially 
by holding a series of mile and half mile war 
canoe races. Commodore McNeil of the Can- 
adian Association has been giving his hearty co- 
operation to the plan but has recently been 
obliged to confess that the large number of pad- 
dlers who have gone to the front and who are 
in training camps, has very seriously affected the 
plans of his Association, and for this reason the 
project has beer abandonel. Tic American 
Canoe Association, by working energetically for 
a large attendance at this year’s camp, hopes to 
celebrate the Anniversary by promoting in- 
creased enthusiasm for canoeing and good fel- 
lowship among canoeists. 


On Memorial Day, Monday, May 3ist, 1915, in 
the afternoon there will be held a joint regatta 
of the New York Rowing Association and the 
American Canoe Association on the Harlem 
River Rowing course, with the following canoe- 
ing events: 


Cruising class % mile. 
One man single blade 
One man double blade 
Tandem single blade 
Tandem double blade 

Racing class 1 mile. 
One man single blade 
One man double blade’ 
Club Four single blade 
Club Four double blade 


Races will be run with the tide; course is 
laid between High Bridge and the power house 
of the United P. & L. Co. It will be policed 
by the U. S. Treasury cutters and boats of the 
Police Dept., and will be kept free of traffic and 
driftwood during the races. But in order to 
ensure this the police regulations must be strict- 
ly adhered to and races must be started punc- 
tually at the time set. 

Valuable prizes (Firsts only) will be awarded 
for all events. Entries must be made with the 
Purser not later than May 23rd, in writing. No 
entries bearing a later postmark will be ac- 
cepted. A deposit of twenty-five cents per man 
must accompany every entry, this to be for- 
feited should the entrant for no good reason 
not participate or be debarred because of late 
arrival at the starting line. 


As this is the first time canoeing will be 
prominently brought before the public of Greater 
New York and the races will be viewed by an 
enormous concourse of spectators, it is hoped 
that a splendid showing will be made by mem- 
bers of the A. C. A. and that the races will 
be full of snap and spirit. 


All details as to order of racing, starts, dis- 














Won Most Trophies 


Meek Reels have, inten years, won four to one International Trophies over 
ANY other reel and two toone over ALL other reels 
combined. By giving years of satisfactory service 


MEEK REELS “3# 


haveearned (#™ The real reel is the Meek Reel. Our aim is 
their repu- perfection, not cheapness. Ask any first-class 
tation for dealer for the “Meek.” If he can’tsupply 
superiority you, write us direct for catalogue E. 


B. F. Meek & Sons, Inc. 
W’f’r’s Meek and Blue Grass Reels 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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worth its 
price. 





New Tackle Box $3.00 ‘New Pocket Screw Driver and Oiler 50c «Wo. 1450S. 18th St. 
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1 “SPEED UP!” 


ae to 60 minutes an hour 
: oo, by taking the “grind” 
a a out of typewriting ! 


to“ AND smile! For here at last is the master 
machine that makes it easy for any stenog- 
| Tapher to turn out MORE letters with LESS 
effort in the ordinary working day. The new 
Royal Master-Model “10” speeds up the day’s 
work and sets the pace that pays! 

“Just turn the knob” and get the “ personal touch” 
that fits YOURSELF! Write with the fast, Royal roller- 
trip escapement —the heart of the typewriter runs without effort. 

Built for “Big Business’’ and its 
Great Army of Expert Operators 

These new features of the Royal add to the sensitive 
fingers of the typist, the one vital thing that the old-style 
typewriter subtracts—speed ! 

The speed with brains behind it—the all-da speed 

. . e of 
the expert typist in the day’s work. Boake a: 
is the kind of speed that counts. Commonsense has 
punctured the illusion of the other kind. 
Get the Facts ! 


Send for the “ Royal 
man” and ask for a 
DEMONSTRATION. 
Or write us direct 
for our new bro- 
chure, — ‘‘Better 
Service,’’ and book 














































Price $100 f 



















Typing—sent free to 
typewriter users. 





ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Royal Typwriter Bldg., 364 Broadway, NEW YORK 

















tinguishing marks, etc., will be determined after 
entries have been closed. For entry blanks, 
and further information, write to Clemens 
Schroeder, Purser, No. 355 West 145th Street, 
New York City. 

Judges—H. Lansing Quick, Chairman, Payne 
L. Kretzmer, D. B. Goodsell, Lincoln B. Palmer, 
and George P. Douglass. 

Starters—Walwin Barr, Chairman, Fred W. 
Baldwin, Edward L. Polasek, and Edmund Vom- 
Steeg, Jr. — 
A. C. A. MEMBERSHIP. 

; NEW MEMBERS PROPOSED. 

Atlantic Division :—Charles Blesskany, 255 Au- 
dubon Ave., New York, N. Y., by L. B. Morgan; 
William Winter, Jr., 506 South Broadway, Yon- 
kers, N. Y., by Thomas Zuk; John H. Leonard, 
61 West 106th St., New York, N. Y., by Clemens 
Schroeder; Ralph A. Lance, 519 West 182nd St., 
New York, N. Y., by W. C. Techinkel; John 
Hamilton, 330 West 15th St., New York, N. Y., 
by L. B. Morgan; Alfred H. Lewis, 557 West 
149th St, New York, N. Y., by Ernest B. 
Spence; Martin A. Charles, 424 South 16th St., 
Newark, N. J., by Herman E. Mende. 

Central Division:—L. D. Hunter, 449 Ashland 
Ave., Buffalo, N. Y., Allie A. Bachman, Buffalo, 
N. Y., both by A. J. Bell; C. W. Johnson, P. O. 


| Box 486, Syracuse, N. Y., by C. N. Daman; J. 


D. Cudney, 428 Richmond Ave., Buffalo, N. Y., 


by O. J. West. 


Eastern Division:—Joseph S. Holt, 64 Battey 
St., Providence, R. I., by Harry L. Greene. 

Western Division :—C. J. Robinson, 7524 Bond 
Ave., Chicago, Ill., Benj. B. Pope, 1040 Lake 


| Shore Drive, Chicago, IIl., both by Robert F. 
Abercrombie. 


RESIGNATIONS. 
Atlantic Division :—4737, Rowland C. Rudolf, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Central Division :—5944, Arthur Hubbard, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 
Eastern Division:—6161, George A. Smith, 
Eden Park, R. I. 


ATLANTIC ° DIVISION. 

Ahoy! Mates! The Spring cruise of the Div- 
ision will take place on the Ramapo River, start- 
ing at Suffern, N. Y., May 8th, and finishing at 
Mountain View, May oth. 

Those who have made the trip need no explan- 
ation, but to the unitiated it will be a ‘splendid 
opportunity to get their first taste of “white 
water” running of rifts, and with a little nerve 
taking everything as it comes—a thirty-five-mile 
trip of thrills and excitement. Get out those 
dusty outfits and the old “rag” boat—two to a 
boat is best with a very light kit. Any canoe- 
ist, even though not a member, should be asked 
to join us. 

On the previous Sunday, May 2nd, about 9:30 
ee Te a ee a ee 














3-in-One keeps all fishing tackle in per- 
fect order. Reels oiled with 3-in-One won't stick or 
hang at critical moment. They always work easily 
ew 3-in-One will not gum, turn black or 
sticky. 

3-in-One prevents rust on steel rods, keeps joints 
and connections clean and smooth, wooden 
rods, too, making them tough and oka ble. 

Draw your line, silk or linen, through rag moist- 
te we ane: Makes See -_ 
longer. not rot, twist or tangle, preserves lines, 
nets and traps in either fresh or salt water. 
FREE Try 3-in-One at our expense. Write for 

diberal free‘sample and booklet. 3-IN-ONE 

OIL COMPANY, 112 New St., New York 





























FOR RENT 
Salmon Fishing 


A mile and a half of water on the 
Northeast branch Ste. Marguerite River, 
near Tadousac, Province of Quebec. 

Affording fishing for two or three rods; 
five good pools within easy access of well 
equipped spacious camp beautifully situ- 
ated on bend of river. Season commences 
about the middle of June and fishing is 
good until August 15th. Owners unable 
to be on the river this season, would like 
to rent the water. 


For further particulars apply to 


CAMERON MACLEOD 
Room 350 Tremont Bldg. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


PATENTS 


If you have an invention which you wish 
to patent you can write fully and freely 
to Munn & Co. for advice in regard to 
the best way of obtaining protection. 
Please send sketches or a model of your 
invention and a description of the device, 
explaining its operation. 

ll communications are strictly confiden- 
tial. Our vast practice, extending over 
a period of nearly seventy years, enables 
us in many cases to advise in regard to 
patentability without any expense to the 
client. Our Hand-Book on Patents is 
sent free on request. This explains our 
methods, terms, etc., in regard to Patents, 
Trade Marks, Foreign Patents, etc. 


All patents secured through us are described without 
cost to the patentee in the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. 


MUNN & CO. S°2GHi985.0F 


PATENTS 
678 Woolworth Building 
NEW YORK CITY 

and 625 F STREET, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


TRIRZGA TOLER GCDEEN - 


UNMATCHED SPEED / 
EXTRA POWER — NO VIBRATION 


“Some speed! Drives a ae | ft. boat 12 
miles an hour,” writes . Sanders, 
Madison, Wis. Has power rin spare— 
does not shake the boat. 


THE BRA 2-CYLINDER 
K« OBAN PR WBO T 


Fine ctontvianadine BAIN ‘Moto start- 
er—easy to handle. Reverses by pressing 
button. Both cylinders firesimultaneously— 
that’s what removesvibration—3 H.P.—speed 


propeller. Best constructed — 
. 
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& rowboat motor on themarket. 
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, Tia 771 ROWBOAT 4h: 
| atl 
- y a ie 5 stele MOTOR 
Fastest---most dependable; best ‘ 
built---4 H, P.---fits any boat. 
Float feed carburetor---battery 
Reversing Propeller 
Write for free catalog and owners’ 
etters. 30 Day Special Price. 
; SWEFT MFG, COMPANY 
~~, 557 Griswold St., Detroit, Mich. 








FOREST AND STREAM 


A. M., we shall leave Hermit Point paddling up 
the Hudson River to Piermont, N. Y., where 
the canoes and outfits will be shipped direct to 
Suffern. You can also ship from Edgewater 
and Jersey City by Erie R. R., but allow two 
weeks. Wells Fargo Express reaches this 
point. Mark: (Your name) care of American 
Canoe Association, Suffern, N. Y. 

It will be necessary to purchase food (supper 
and breakfast) before leaving Suffern, as you 
cannot get anything en route. About eight miles 
down stream, camp will be made on Saturday 
night, after “eats” there will be a rousing camp- 
fire—with the A. C. A. spirit of good fellow- 
ship prevailing. 

Sunday morning early the trip will be con- 
tinued and at noon a dinner will be served at 
the hotel below Pompton Lakes. The commit- 
tee is endeavoring to have motion pictures taken 
of the cruise. 

If you have a boat and no partner or have no 
boat and want a partner, communicate with the 
Chairman. 

Trains from Jersey City (Erie) 12:54, 1:05, 
1:46, 3:20, 4:04, 4:55, 5:42. 

Trains from Mountain View 3:55, 6:01, 7:17, 
9:25. 

JAMES B. McMAHON, JR., Chairman, 
103 Vermilyea Avenue, N. Y. City. 


THE SONG OF THE PINES. 

“Hush and Rest,” the pine trees sigh 
In endless lingering lullaby, 

Till the forest wearying for sleep 

Throws off its flame-robes in careless heap, 

‘Wooed to dreams by the murmuring sweep 
And rhythm of melody. 
Now a song of a river that leaps 
Over crags and rocks in jagged heaps 

Catching them up in frenzy to hurl 

Them, back again to the endless swirl, 

That is rushed along by the wild winds whirl 
And the forest moans as it sleeps. 


Now a song of a shadowed stream 
Shining over white sand’s gleam 
Winding forever, drowsy and slow, 
While summer suns through the shadows 
glow 
And southern breezes softly blow, 
And the forest smiles in its dream. 
Song of a day when the sun is lost, 
When the heart of the forest is shaken and 
tossed, 
Crash of trees, shattered by the gale, 
Splash of rain and clatter of hail, 
Sob of the wind in a wild wet wail, 
And the forest groans in its sleep. 
So the song—now slow, now hurrying fast, 
Till the forest wakes from its sleep at last, 
Trees, touched to life by the breath of 
spring, 
Strong in new life, chant and sing, 
Drowning the pine trees’ murmuring, 
Forgetting the winter past. 
Still—“Hush and Rest” the pine trees sigh 
In endless lingering lullaby, 
Till the forest again shall weary for sleep, 
And throw off its flame-robes in careless 
heap, 
Wooed to dream by the murmuring sweep, 
And rhythm of melody. 
MARY COMFORT CHAPIN. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Photography in Natural Colors 
Within the Reach of Every 


Camera Owner 


Why should you lose the pleasure 
of having perfect photographs in 
their natural colors of your travels 
and vacation trips? A permanent 
and true souvenir of your Sunny 
Hours of Life. 

Why not learn to make Colored 
Photographs? 

Toward that aim | can help you to 
make this fascinating pastime in a 
few practical demonstrations. 

All you have to do is to notify me 
as I am always ready to give you my 
personal attention wherever you 
may be. ; 


PAUL G. GUILLUMETTE 
75 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


Formerly Official Demonstrator for the 
Lumiere Autochrom 








Put Your Trust in an 


Od Soun Canwe 


It’s speedy, easy to handle and safe— more so 
than any canoe thatever touched water. That’s 
its reputation among knowing sportsmen and 
guides. Don’tdrag your arms outin a rowboat 
and don’t gamble on other canoes. Come to 
canoe aes and buy an “‘Old Town 
Canoe’’— $30 u new canoes ready. 
Write foreatalog: and name ofnearestdealer. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CoO. 








| Steel Fishing Rods 


Go right in after ’em, old ng You have been 
taking care of yourself all winter. Now cut loose. 


Get your feet wet. Get soaked to the skin. Be 
game for a comme ot weeks and show your 
sporting blood. The easy chair and the blanket 
are all right for those who must, but what you 
want is adventure, new experience, a_ thriller, 
something to make conversation with the boys. 
L Put your tackle in shape. 
Go , 0° pour de dealer and look over the No. 5 Tele- 
scopic Fly Rod, the No. 8 ten foot Jointed Fly | 
Peck at sy Rod, th 
ocking Fly Rod, the No. 29 5% ounce FI . 
; the No. 33 light Bait Casting Rod, the tes 
new Adjustable Telescopic Foint- Lockin Bait 
Casting Rod, the No. 30 Pocket Bait Casting |! 
_ Rod, the old’ reliable No. 11 Trolling, Bait an | 
Steel Fishing Rod or the New Silk Wound De |, 
») Luxe “BRISTOL” Fly Rod or Bait Casting Rod. 
' | They all say it’s going to be a good fishing season. 
Send for Free Catalogue! ‘i 
i THE HORTON MFG. CO., 84 Horton St., BRISTOL, CONN. |. 
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FOR SALE 








Photographic F a 


OW 7 i aa 
isfied customers. 
Kodak Film in Drow! 


Bay (4 aa 

not less tha! y trust your work to 
all amateurs. My prospectus will fell you. , Send for it. 
Daniel J. Goff, 3337 Indiana Ave., CHICAGO 


our order amounts to 


i Ata an Bas Sone ew an se as 


Wise Fishermen Now KNOW That Ei 


JULIAN’S BAIT 


The Liquid Lure 
For “Everything Wearing 
Fins” Is “The Sest Bait® 
for Fishing _— Fishing 

First Began.” 


DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER “SOME EVIDENCE” 
SENT FREE 


t 
4 
; 
; 





If you want to “make good” when fly casting, bait 
casting, trolling, or still fishing, use ‘yulian’se Bait” 
according to directions. Price $1. GEO. W. JULIAN 
Albany Building ----- -- BOSTON, MASS. 
Same address for the last fifteen successive years. 


Graphitoleo 


a mixture of choice flake graphite and pure 

petrolatum, cannot gum or become rancid. Lubri- 

cates without waste all parts of the gun and 

| reel. Not a liquid. Sold everywhere in small, 

| convenient tubes. Write for_sample No. s52-H. 
Made in Jersey City, N. J., by the 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 

Established 1827 





and freight prepaid on the new 1915 “RANGER” 
bicycle. Write at once and get our big catalog and 
a special sad sete ers before buying. 

Marvelous improvements. Extraordinary values in 
our 1915 price offers. You penne ‘ord to buy without 
Aa getting our latest propositions. WRITE TODAY. 

Wl ~ Boys, be a “Rider Agent” and make nig money tak- 
ing oiuee for bicycles and supplies. weet our liberal 
2 terms on a sample to introduce the new “RANGER.” 
Tires, equipment, sundries and everything in the teed 
line half usual prices. Auto. and Motorcycle Sup iCAG 
MEAD CYCLE CO., DEPT. $339. CHICA 


A new list of Columbia double-disc records—including the latest 
dance hits—goes on sale on the 20th of every month. 






65 cents is the price of more than a thousand Columbia double-disc records ! 
And in every class of music, too! Dance, vocal, instrumental—and every record 
faultlessly recorded and perfect in its reproducing qualities. 


Go to your nearest Columbia dealer. Today! He is 
waiting to play any one, or a dozen, you would like to hear. 
There are more than 4,000 Columbia records in the big 
Columbia record catalog. A complete library of music. 


RIFLES — AMMUNITION 
Honest Goo Bottom Pies Syars Deal 


. 66 . ‘ sbenatnreo nts for talog 
The Columbia Grafonola “De Luxe,’’ as illustrated, is 


representative of the entire line of Columbia Grafonolas. 
At its price, $200, it typifies the perfection of every 
Columbia as a musical instrument. Other Grafonolas 
from $17.50 to $500—and on easy terms if desired. 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO. 
Box E.480 Woolworth Bldg., New York 


TORONTO: 365-367 Sorauren Ave. Prices in Canada plus duty. Creators of the Taliing 
Machine Industry, Pioneers and Leaders in the Talking Machine Art. Owners of 
the Fundamental Patents. Dealers and Prospective dealers write for a coa- 
cae titer and 0 Seo cy do tak “Music Money.” 


CLEMENT CO, 
Pon 1) unin &° Cincinnati, 0. 


Pheasants, Quail, Wild Turkeys, Wild Doe 
Cranes, Swans, Geese, Partridges, ong — 
Deer, —, Silver Foxes, Beaver, 
Mink, Skunk, Ferrets, Squirrels, Game = 
Ornamental animals and birds of all species 
and eggs for hatching. Complete lists and 
information 10 .cents. 

HORNE’S ZOOLOGICAL ARENA, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 





NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Designer of 
All Classes of Sailing Yachts and Motor Boats 


Can You Shave? V Bottoms, swift, handsome, able, a specialty 
on Rub alittle “3in One” PP iF ‘KINGESE J. L. FOSTER 
Orcas, Washington 





your razor strop till 
lentes becomes and 


x Pisble: draw, razor blade | | The ideal breed—the big-little dog; 


n thumb and finger 


penser "The razor et y full of life, love and brains. ARTHUR BINNEY 
mes as easy and clean; . | 
+ ee nee. Puppies and grown dogs. Naval Architect and Yacht Broker 


Razor Saver for Every 
gp Shaver™ which gives the | MASON BLDG., KILBY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
r a, trial bottle sent Cable Address: “ Designer.” Boston 


scientific reasons, and a Prize winners and pets. 
ee PEKING KENNELS 

o'New York | | MH.COTTON,M.D. MINEOLA, N.Y || WILD MALLARD DUCK 

Telephone, 1010 M Garden City 12 Eggs $3.00 

| Ashmead WILLIAMSON, N. Y. 
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TO AN OLD ARCHER FRIEND. 
(E. B. W.) 


‘What shall an old friend say to you, 
Gray hero of our archer years? 

What tribute shall he pay to you 

Ere the eternal twilight nears, 

When we shall grope, with parted hands, 
The dim illimitable lands? 


No biased word, no partial praise 

Befits the comrade-love I yield 

To him whose archer-marseillaise 

Rings from our old, first battle-field; 
Whose tirless hand through best and worst, 
Has borne our banner from the first. 


Let me stand still, with bended head 

And call the living archer roll, 

Revivify the splendid dead 

Whose names illume the bowman’s scroll, 

And then, with loving, tear-blurred scrawl, 

Write his brave name above them all. 
WILL H. THOMPSON. 


ARCHERY IN CALIFORNIA. 
Chicago, April 7 

I have received a letter from Forest and 
Stream, enclosing one from Harold Havens, of 
Berkeley, California, requesting that I answer 
this letter and send it to Forest and Stream for 
publication. 

This is an agreeable thing to do, for several 
reasons. I have known his father, Mr. F. C. 
Havens of Oakland, California, as an archer, 
and a public spirited man, for more than thirty 
years; and have had a personal acquaintance 
with him since 1907, when he handed me a gen- 
erous check to be used in purchasing prizes to 
be awarded at the next tournament of the 










| Foryéur Outing take with - 


DAs 


ARBAROSSA 
BEER 


BOTTLED AT THE BREWERS? 







Wahout exeption the finest 
beer, because it is made of the 
best materials obtainable, pet- 
fectly brewed and well aged. 


@Made especially for the most 
particular people. c-z7aho 
Pure, Clear, Sparkling, Rich, 


Ripe, Strengthening. 


Address Inquiries to 


The Christian | Moerlein Brewi 


ncorporated. 
eeneainnen, OHIO. 
Or to nearest dealer 















ng Co. 











National Archery Association. It may not be 
out of place to state that this money was used 
to purchase a beautiful bronze statuette of an 
Indian archer, designed by Cyrus E. Dallin, and 
won by the late Colonel Williams; and a fine 
silver vase, which was won by Mrs. M. C. 
Howell; two very popular wins, for they had 
been our best archers for a long time. 

Since then Mr. Havens has given the Associa- 
tion many valuable prizes which have become 
the property of the winners. 

Mr. Havens speaks of his father’s great 40 
yards score, 30 arrows shot, 30 hits, 246 score. 
I do not know of a higher score made in a public 
meeting. His score at 60 yards, 24 arrows, 24 
hits, 168 score, is fully as meritorious. These 
scores, and others by Mr. Havens, are given in 
the Archery Guide, and were furnished by Will 
H. Thompson. 

I hope that Harold Havens will soon equal liis 
father’s magnificent archery. And I hope thal 
his efforts to have the Panama Exposition hold 
an archery tournament in the fall will be suc- 
cessful. I am also very glad to know that A. 
G. Spalding & Bros. have a full line of archery 
goods in their San Francisco store. Mr. A. G. 
Spalding was one of the founders of the Na- 
tional Archery Association, in 1879. 

Mr. Havens inquires about some archery 
scores which were printed in the Forest and 
Stream in February. 

Dr. O. L. Hertig’s score 95-581, was a Team 
Round score. This Round is composed of 16 
arrows shot at 60 yards. 

Dr. Hertig’s score was 95 hits, 581 score. 

I trust that Mr. Ifavens witl often send vou 
archery news from the Coast. 

EDWARD B. WESTON. 


ivine 


For over forty years the name 
DIVINE on the reel seat of a Fish- 
ing Rod has stood for quality of 
material and workmanship. 


Long experience, skilled workmanship 
and the best of selected materials make 


the DIVINE ROD widely known for its 


excellence. 


Trout, Bass and Fly Rods of Six and 
Eight Strip Bamboo, plain, split and silk 
wrapped, Bamboo, Bethabarra, Green- 
heart, Dagama and Lancewood. 


Rods Made to Order 


Send for our new catalog or ask your dealer 


Fred D. Divine Co. 


207 State St. UTICA,'N.Y. 
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HOW TO INTEREST THE RIFLE SHOOTER. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

In a recent issue, a letter appears from an 
ardent toxophilist, asking for suggestions that 
may tend to increase interest in the sport. Be- 
ing an archer of more or less ability—mostly 
less—I am moved to offer a suggestion, which 
no doubt will be voted down as unworthy of 
consideration. Change the target and scoring. 
None but those who are actively engaged in the 
sport know or comprehend the totals made in 
different rounds. Golds, reds, blues, blacks or 
whites. I assume that the average archer is, 
like myself, fond of all sorts of shooting. It 
is certain that a person who has never tried the 
game, though a rifle and pistol shot, can find 
little to interest him in reading the archery 
scores. Sanscrit would be as intelligible. I 
shot on a regulation target for two or three 
years, yet am unable to grasp the totals of 
rounds, and how many golds, reds, blues, blacks 
or white it took to make them. The target is 
a fine color scheme truly, yet offers no interest 
to the rifle shot, revolver shot or casual reader, 
from which recruits must be gained. How 
many outside of archers know that a gold 
counts seven? Very, very few, or of the other 
color values. Why not Americanize the thing? 
Adopt a Creedmoor target of the regulation re- 
volver size, which will at once show the relative 
skill of archers and revolver shots. At fifty 
yards I believe the bull is of 8-inch diameter, 
which counts 5, and the rings 4, 3, 2 and I, re- 
spectively. Keep your colors, if you want, but 
change the count and diameter to conform 
with the regulation Creedmoor pistol target, and 
at once, revolver shots throughout the United 
States will marvel at the skill of such wizards 
as Elmer, Hertig, and others of like importance. 
We pride ourselves on our skill, yet, after all, 
few there are of us who do not like the pleas- 
ant notoriety that papers and magazines afford 
in chronicling our performances. 

CHARLES G. BLANDFORD. 


dvoymotor 


A Joy, Indeed, for All Sportsmen— 


Takes all the drudgery 


out of fishing and mae 
i alae pend — - 2 






canoe—square stern, Ap 
eee —s stern. With special bracket shaft 1 may be 
through bottom of duck boat or canoe, 
‘Attached and and detached in a minute. 









Wee he Reversing 
Agency Propeller 





makes Joymotor easiest controlled motor 
ever made. Just move steering Gilectorieht 
or left and ceomone stops your boat 
within a few feet and backs it up without 
reversing the engine. No more dangerof acc 
dents. No drifting or paddling to shore or dock. Joy- 
motor does all the work for you. Simple, efficient. 
Trouble-proof. A child can run it. You just meve 

the tiller and Joymotor controls your boat at alj 
times. A rudder would be useless. Study this picture. 


High tension magneto, real 
carburetor, no pump Pag 
a up, real 
plete oiling system. Built to enjoy. 
Joymotor. Prices: Boat or Canoe Models, 
Battery Ignition $65, Magneto Ignition 
$75. Write now for catalog giving full 
details and life size picture of Joymotor. 
-“Built to Enjoy.” Write a postal now. 













Joy Engineering Company, | 
516 Tribune Building, ht 
Chicago, III. : 
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Places like this 
make Criminals 


Socicty trains criminals as carefully as it does 
lawyers or doctors—and graduates more of them. 
There will always be criminals as long as the train- 
ing schools of crime exist—rum holes, prisons, 
opium joints and gang-infested street corners. 

Any criminal is a menace; anyone—you-—may 
be his victim. What protection have you? The 
law? It punishes but rarely prevents crime. The 
Police? They cannot be everywhere. 

Between you and the criminal there is but one 
certain barrier—your own readiness to defend 
yourself and your family against felonious aggres- 
sion. In the 


IVERJOHNSON 


Sea REVOLVER gf 


Automatic 
are combined, at a reasonable cost, accuracy, de- 













nervous hands it is safe—it cannot be acci-, 
dentally discharged—you can Hammer 4% 


the Hammer. 
$6 at Hardware and 
Sporting Goods Stores 


Send for our 84-page book which tells all 
about Iver Johnson Revolvers, Shot 
Guns, Bicycles and Motorcycles, 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS 
& CYCLE WORKS 
356 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


99 Chambers St., New York 
717 Market St., San Francisco 





Kennels — 





Have You Tried 


SPRATT’S IMPROVED 
MOLLICODDLES 


FOR SALE 


. Dogs whose digestive organs have 
Thoroughly trained been impaired by injudicious feeding 
“3 For small breeds and 


thrive on them. 
shy and dainty feeders they are superior 
to all other foods. 


Llewellin setter bitch 
“Lady Sue” three vears 
old 


Write for sample and send 2c. stamp 
for “Dog Culture.” 


SPRATT’S PATENT LTD., Newark, N. J. 





A. K. C. No. 174548 


Also some good young- 
sters in both pointers and 
setters and some good 
rabbit hounds 





Book on Dog Diseases 


AND HOW TO FEED. 
Mailed FREE to any address by the author. 


H. CLAY GLOVER, D.V.S. 


118 W. 31st Street New York 
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DOGS FOR SALE. 


Do in want to buy a dog or pup of ony kind? Ifso0 
3end for list and prices of all varieties. ways on hand 


OXFORD KENNELS, 
35 North Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





eats ea 


IMPORTED NORWEGIAN 
BEARHOUNDS, Irish Wolf- 
hounds, English Blood- 
hounds, American Fox- 
hounds, Deer, Wolf and 
Cat Hounds. Illustrated 
catalogue for 5c. stamp. 

ROOKWOOD KENNELS, 

Lexington, Ky. 








FOR SALE! 
Newfoundland Pure Bred Dog Pups 


ROSEMONT RANCHING CO. 
E. J. BERRIGAN, Manager 


ST. JOHNS, NEWFOUNDLAND 





Conditions make this offer possible. The BLUE 
GRASS FARM KENNELS, of Berry, Ky., offer for sale 
setters and pointers, fox and cat hounds, wolf and 
deer hounds. Coon and opossum hounds, varmint and 
rabbit hounds, English blood hounds, bear and _lion 
hcunds, also Airedale terriers. All dogs shipped on 
thirty days trial, pap nyennd to judge the quality, satis- 
faction guaranteed or money refunded. Sixty page 
highly illustrated, instructive and interesting catalogue 
for ten cents in stamps or coin. 20 per cent. reduction 
allowed on all orders received within thirty days. 


KENWYN KOAT KURE 
Cures mange or eczema, and kills flees. $0.50 and $1.00 
sizes -sent to any address by parcels post. 
KENWYN KURE KOMPANY 
Point Pleasant, New Jersey 


WANTED-— Pointers and Setters to train; game plenty. Also 
two broken dogs for sale. 


H. H. SMITH, O. K. Kennela, Marydel, Md. 





OORANG AIREDALE PUPS for sale. Vigorous young- 
sters b from true sporting stock that are unequaled 
as water dogs, retrievers and hunters of all kinds of 
game. They make trailers, tree barkers and stayers; 
will climb a tree or go to earth and fight anything 
a ground hog to a grizzly bear. They are raised in the 
open and are the hardy, active and game kind with the 
hunting instinct bred in the bone. aving an iron con- 
stitution they withstand the hardest usage and make the 
ideal “~ for both hunter and trapper. Stamp for reply. 
Oorang Kennels, La Rue, Ohio. 








HIGH CLASS SHOOTING DOGS. 
For Sale—Fifteen Pointers and Setters, mt. 
anteed thoroughly broken on Grouse and Wood- 
cock, by a professional handler. These dogs 
are bred from the most fashionable strains 
of both bench show and field trial winners, and 
are all bench show winners themselves. 
Will be sold cheap to immediate buyers. For 


further particulars, address 
THE MIDKIFF’ KENNELS, DALLAS, PA. 





AIREDALE PUP 


I have raised an enaupticnaliy fine Airedale 
pup. He is 15 months old, big, healthy, has had 
distemper. is family tree is the finest in 
this country, I have all his papers. He is elig- 
ible for registration. His markings are excellent 
and his eye true to color. He is vard and house 
broken and partly field broken. The first check 
for fifty dollars gets him. 


W. G. BEECROFT 
Editor Forest and Stream 
22 Thames Street - NEW YORK CITY 








GEORGE W. LOVELL 
MIDDLEBORO 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone 29 M. 





all times. 








For years we have specialized in men’s dogs, airedales, bulls, pointers, setter 
us what you want, we will select it, backed by our guarantee and our knowledge of canine quality. 
We can supply only high class dogs and these at fair prices for quality. 


MORRIS PARK KENNELS 





Buy Your Dogs from Reliable Dealers 


beagles, hounds. Tell 


Puppies of finest strains at 


Spruce Street 


66 
MORRIS PARK, LONG ISLAND 





FOR SALE 





J. HANNOFSHY 
PRACTICAL GLASS BLOWER 


Oe 


ond menufoainest of artificial eyes or P amg Maem = 
nd manufacturin rpos' specialty. 
Als kinds of heads snd shulls for larriers and’ taxi. 


dermists. 
363 Canal St., New York. 


Please mention “Forest and Stream.” 








PORTSMEN! 


An Exceptional Occasion 


BEAUSEJOUR FOR SALE 
a PRIVATE PROPERTY of about one thousand 
Acres with -small farm attached. 
Rest, forest in Mountainous Region. Two 


ood Bungalows, Barn, Stables, Ice House, 
furniture, Implements and Tools, Boats, etc. 
Seven beautiful Ponds abundantly stocked with 
fine and game trout; no other fish. 
Beautifully situated on the St. 
River, in the Peninsula of Gaspe. 
Sea Fishing and Bathing. Best Hunting and 
Trapping Grounds in Quebec Province for Deer, 
Moose, Bear and Fur Animals, Wild Birds, 
Partridges, Rabbit, etc. 
Fine communication by weekly boats from 
Montreal, Quebec and Gaspe. 
Will sell at reasonable price. 
solicited. 
Apply to U. J. ASSELIN, Architect 
Imperial Theatre MONTREAL, CANADA 


Small-Mouth Black Bass 


We have the only establishment dealing in young 
sniall-nouth black bass commercially in the United 
States. Vigorous young bass in various sizes, rang- 
ing from advanced fry to 3 and 4 iuch fingerlings 
for stocking purposes. 

Waramaug Small-Mouth Black Bass Hatchery. 
Correspondence invited. Send for Circulars. Address 


HENRY W. BEAMAN -_ New Preston, Conn. 


Lawrence 


Correspondence 





of all ages for stockin 
Brook Trout brooks and lakes. Brook 
trout eggs in any quantity. Warranted delivered 


anywhere in fine condition. Correspondence solicited. 
THE PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT CO. 


Plymouth, Mass. 
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Visit or write, 
DRUMLIN TROUT HATCHERY 
Barneveld, N. Y. 


Eggs taken from wild fish. 


MOSQUITOES 


“Ever try to sleep in a room with mosquitoes buzzing 
around?” Muskeetopunk will positively rid your cabin, 
camp or home of mosquitoes. 35c. per box, or 3 for 
$1.0. MUSKEETOPUNK CO., Dept. A. Pekin, IIl. 
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outing as nature itself. 


unto themselves. 
In Bottles and Splits 


C. H. EVANS & SONS 








PITTSBURGH ARCHERY. 
The Beechview-Bon Air Archery Club of 


Pittsburgh gave its first annual dinner Wednes- 


day evening, March 17th, 1915, at 7 o’clock. In- 
vitations were issued to club members only and 
the entire membership responded. The list in- 


| cludes Dr. O. L. Hertig, Jas. S. Jiles, W. D. 


Douthitt, W. J. Holmes, Jas. Buerckle, M. P. 
Sorber, H. I. Collingwood, S. M. Stauffer, G. 
\. Postgate and S. L. Smith. 

After a general discussion of Archery, Equip- 
ment, Records, and past and future tournaments, 
the annual election was held, which resulted in 
the following officers being elected: Dr. O. L. 
Hertig, president, Jas. S. Jiles, treasurer, W. D. 
Douthitt, secretary and Jas. Buerckle and Wm. 
J. Holmes, range captains. 

It was decided that the club purchase three 
medals to remain the property of the club but 
to be held by the members having the best 
average scores in the American, Team and York 
rounds. Scores made on the regular shooting 
days of the club only to count. 

To be eligible each member must have par- 
ticipated in at least twenty American rounds, 
twefity Team rounds or ten York rounds, and 
nc member will be permitted to hold more than 


| one medal. 


New targets and the other necessary equip- 
ment have been provided for the two ranges. 
The membership of the club consists of ten ac- 
tive archers, and from the enthusiasm shown 
so early in the season, there is bound to be some 


' exciting contests during I9I5. 


! 


There has been talk of the formation of two 


The Sportsman’s Trail to Satisfaction 
Evans 
Po é «* Stout 


are brimful of the joy and gladness of field and stream and are as much a part of an 
They make one keenly alive to the thrills and pulse throbs of 


the sport—the crack of the rifle or song of the reel—and provide a treat that is a reward 
They make one responsive to all the old joys and inspire new ones. 


Established 1786 













Order From Nearest Dealer or 


HUDSON, N. Y. 





more clubs in this district and the indications 

are that the Ancient Game of Archery will be 

very much revived in the Pittsburgh district. 
M. D. DOUTHITT, Secretary. 


THE PACIFIC SALMON IN ACTION. 
The silver salmon is the most ambitious fish 
alive. He is born with the instinct for making 
his way up-stream. He lives for that instinct. 
He dies with it. Frequently, on account of the 
ingenuity of man, he dies because of it. 


In the Palace of Food at the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition, at San Francisco, is a 
hatchery operated by the United States Bureau 
of Fisheries, in which various stages of the 
life of the silver salmon are revealed. In all, 
he is about nine months reaching the maximum 
size shown in this exhibit. 

In the course of his career the silver salmon’s 
ambition to work himself up-stream is shown. 
The exhibit contains a “fish ladder,” with six 
steps. These steps are little basins of water, 
each higher than its predecessor, and with a 
strong current leaping down from top to bot- 
tom. As the salmon grow, they hurl them- 
selves up this ladder, and so into the top basin. 
It is a device for selecting the strongest and 
fittest salmon. 

In the Columbia river there are many water 
wheels which the current turns, and into which 
the fish work their way, to be scooped up into 
barges and hauled to the canneries. At this ex- 
hibit is a small water wheel. The salmon flound- 
er into this, but merely take a ride 


FISHERMEN ! A Wonderful New Fish Catching Bait 
¢* —Use One Live Minnow All Day 

. — This is the new, live minnow bait that is mak- 
ing such a great record for itself—that is the talk of the 


country. 


Price, 85c at 
all reliapie 
dealers (take 


or if they are sold out, order 
from us direct. Postage prepaid 


DETROIT GLASS MINNOW TUBE CO. 











BAIT CASTING OUTFIT, Complete, $3.9° 





Genuine DOWAGIAC SPLIT BAMBOO ROD, nickel plated 
quadruple wide spool reel, imitation jeweled bearings, 50 yards 
~ finest silk line, 2 enamelled wood minnows, assorted colors. An 
exceptionally fine outfit. Send for bargain list of fishing tackle. 


GOULD & GOULD, Dep’t 10, Box 5143, Boston, Mass. 


magnifying glass tube, housin 


power of attracting fish 
glass apparently disappears, leaving minnow clearly visible and 
greatly magnified. 
mutilated; can be used all day. 
that it is the most wonderful bait they have ever used. 

56 West Lafayette Blvd. 


Excels all other artificial bait. Strong, clear, 
: , a live minnow. Wonderful 
lies in fact that, when in water, the 
Minnow has fresh water; stays alive; never 
Experienced fishermen tell us 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


POMMER —l’s the Boat for 


Specially designed 
by navel architects Detachable Motors 


=- for detachable motor use. Faster, steadier, 
(| roomier,more economical than any ordina 
rowboat. Has U-shaped stern, so bow won't 
rise out of water. New “Horseshoe” Rear Seat, 
twice as roomy as ordinary style. Spray 
Guards to protect passengers. Boat built extra 
strong. Brass screw fastened. Catalog Free, 
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RAP SHOOLING 


Forest and Stream is an Honorary Member of the Interstate Association for the Promotion of Trapshooting. 





the Gun Department in 


During the month past we have had so many gun problems — to us and they are of such general interest, we have decided 


instead of answering these questions by mail we w 


hereafter answer through 


Forest and Stream. If any question comes to you concerning your gun or ammunition, or if you 


are going to buy a new gun, write our gun editor. 
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await you in the beautiful lake and 
mountain country of Northern New 
York reached by the 
Delaware & Hudson 
Lines 
Shortest, Quickest and Best 

Between New York and Montreal 
Saratoga Springs, Lake George, Lake 
Champlain, Ausable Chasm, Lake Placid 
and Cooperstown, with their historic 
associations and natural beauty, are 
among the best known of the many 
popular centres which attract a host of 
visitors during the Summer season. 


“D. & H.” through trains leave the 
New York Grand Central Terminal. 
Summer passengers on the Hudson 
River Boat Lines can 


Vai connections with 





“D. & H.” trains at 
Albany and Troy. 


“A Summer Paradise” 


contains photographs 
and descriptions of 
hundreds of delightful 
places to choose from 
—lake resorts with 
—- and fishing— 
hotels and cottages 

A with finest facilities 
for tennis and golf. 
Send 6c. in stamps 
to cover mailing. 
Ready May rst. 


ree 















Oo} Albany, WY. 
New York City Information 
Bureau, 1354 Broadway 
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DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Send along your gun problems to our Gun 
Editor and if he can’t answer them he will 
find some one who can—you’ll get the answer 
and he will shoulder your perplexity. 


Have you taken a shot at Rem-Oil? It’s the 
newest thing in gun oils, and if it isn’t the best 
on the market it isn’t because Remington-U. 
M. C. Company haven’t had sufficient experience 
with guns and rifles to know what they need 
to keep any old kind of an arm in perfect 
condition. I heard a woman shooter say it 
was the finest furniture polish she ever tried 
—I can’t vouch for this as I haven’t shone ’em 
up, but I do know what it will do for steel. 
I’ll know by next issue how it works on a port- 
able marine motor, ’cause I am on my way now 
to try it out. Let’s hope William of grape 
juice fame won’t recommend it as a beverage. 


The Fred Gilbert shoots were remarkable for 
many things but principally as an example of 
what kings of publicity are Ted Doremus and 
his corps of promoters. In proving Fred the 
most popular professional™ in the game the 
DuPont advertising forces put over one of the 
biggest advertising stunts seen since Henry 
Ford insisted on all his employes take home a 
five spot every night. There isn’t a trap 


| shooter in America that has not thought DuPont 


for the past month. I elevate my new Easter 
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He can help you. 


topper to Messrs. Doremus, Lord, Rutter, Jos- 
elyn, Galvin et al. 

Mrs. W. G. Allen of Dallas, won two Gilbert 
cups. She took the Fort Worth event with 
8ox100 from 17 yards, and the Star City shoot 
with 85 from the same mark. At Pinehurst the 
big event was won by Miss Marie Sinclair with 
a full from a draw of 30. At Lachine Gun 
Club, Montreal, Mrs. John Boa took the trophy 
with 96 from a gratis start of 25. Mrs. Albert 
Moulton won at Cedar Park. Some shooters 
among the ladies. W. G. BEECROFT. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., April 19, 1915. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Please be kind enough to announce in the Trap 
Department of Forest and Stream that Mr. Ray 
E. Loring, Marseilles, Illinois, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the Committee which will 
allot handicaps to entrants in the coming Grand 
American Handicap, to take the place of Mr. 
Harrison Kennicott, resigned, and oblige 

THE INTERSTATE ASSOCIATION, 
E. Reed Shaner, Secretary. 


A PORTABLE MOTOR REVERSE. 
Among the interesting developments in portable 
motors are the various types of reverse of- 
fered. One of the best and most positive of 
these is the reverse which works as shown 
above, and this is the one furnished in Joy- 
motor. By just turning the tiller to the right 


belie 






GET NEW CATALOG 
TELLS ABOUT 


BARREL TRAP GUN 








No other gun has met with the enthusiastic reception, attracted the attention and favorable comment 


from the trapshooting fraternity that, this gun has. 


i It was announced in February Magazihes and we are already flooded with orders. 


It is the gun the boys have been looking for. 


‘i No other gun is bolted as this gun is bolted. It has two lugs at top and one at bottom and is bolted at 
ha each of these three points—giving a triangular form of fastening which will stand the severe strain of 
5 trap shooting. It is equipped with our lightning lock, automatic ejector and ventilated rib. Built 


in twelve gauge in our No. 4E and better grades. 


Ask for our Catalog, it shows the One Barrel Trap Gun and describes 18 grades double guns. 


ITHACA GUN COMPANY, 
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Box 25, |ITHACA, N.Y. 
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Genuine DOWaSIaC 


Crab WigSier 


Scurries Backward 
Like a Live 
Crab 







Imitation 
Ee” ofthe Natural Food 
\ ofthe Black Bass 





No. 1809 


BASS can’t resist it—because 
it looks and acts just like 
their favorite food, the crab or crawfish. Accurately colored 
in the wonderful Heddon Porcelain Enamel, guaranteed not to 
crack, peel or flake. Just the right weight and balance for cast- 
ing. Floats when at rest, but dives and zigzags backward when 
reeled in. Hooks held in the patented *‘Dowagiac” sockets, so 
they can’t foul each other or mar enamel—and they get the 
fish. Variable line fastening governs depth and ac- 

tion. You need this “Crab Wiggler” in your tackle box. x 

It’s a winner. Also in other Heddon colorings at same price 


IT’S A YEAR OF WIGGLERS 


More wiggling, diving baits will be used this year than any otherstyle— 
chiefly Dowagiac “*Wigglers,”’ of course, because of their reputation and 
many advantages—non-cracking enamel, variable line fastening, ‘‘Do- 
wagiac’’ hook sockets, and superior workmanship, Dowagiac Minnow 
**Wigglers,’’ deep water style (No. 1600) and shallow water style (No. 
1700) sell at 75¢ in various colorings. . 

ART CATALOG. A book you'll prize. Shows all Heddon 
tacklein colors, including the famous Jim Heddon’s Casting 
Rods. Full of practical advice om expert casting and more 
successful fishing. A postal brings this book FREE. 


dames Heddon's Sons, Box 17. Dowagiac, Mich. (Pronounce it “Doe-wah’-ji-ae”) 





MACKENZIE’S CAMPS 


Located on the Famous So. West Miramichi_ River. 
Atlantic Salmon, Brook and Sea Trout Fly Fishing. 
Over 100 miles’ Canoe Trip with no carries. Moose, 
Caribou, Deer, Bear and Partridge Hunting from Sep- 
tember 15th to November 3oth. 


MURDOCK MACKENZIE 


Sparkle, New Brunswick CANADA 
Telegraph Address, Bristol, N. B. 





EARLY FLY FISHING 


Easier to reach than Canada, less expensive and 
just as good for trout, bass and shooting in season—you 
will eat well, sleep well, feel well—rates reasonable, 
send for booklet free upon request. 


EDWARD F. LOOK EUSTIS, MAINE 





or left the propeller is turned in the opposite 


direction and the 45-degree movement of the | 


tiller is enough to reverse the position of the 
propeller, thus backing up the boat. In this 
manner it is claimed the boat can be stopped 


almost instantly, which is a considerable fac- | 


tor of safety. The motor embodying this re- 


verse is manufactured by Joy Engineering Com- | 


pany, Tribune Building, Chicago. It is an ex- 





clusive feature of their motor and one, we under- | 


stand, very much appreciated by owners. 


RED LION GUN CLUB. 
Members of the Tournament Committee of the 


Red Lion Gun Club say there will be not less | 


than forty entries at the club’s first registered 
tournament on May 5. To insure the smooth 
running of the shoot two sets of traps will 


be installed -and arrangements made to set up | 


a third set if it is found necessary. 
little doubt but that the shoot will be the best 
attended ever held in York county or city. 
The program for the tournament was issued 
this week and a copy was mailed to every 
shooter in this part of the state. The tourna- 
ment will be conducted under the most liberal 


system of existence. the famous Squier Money- | 


Back system. There will be ten events of fif- 
teen targets each and the entrance will be $14, 
including $1 extra for the Money-Back purse. 


There is | 
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matter where it is placed, and regardless of climate or season. 
should not build or buy any house until you have fully investigated 


Bossert Fédibil Homes 


“Not Even a Nail to Buy” 7 


Here are a few points of 


difference anasuperiority: 

1 Bossert Redibilt Homes are 
not ready cut lumber but com- 
pletely built houses. Merely a 
monkey wrench is required to put them together. 

2 There are no nails or screws to drive---two ordinary workmen 
can put one up in from 1 to 4 days, according to size. 

3 Erecting cost is reduced by the Bossert method of construction 
to 5 or 6 per cent of the cost of the house. When buying be sure to 
compare this cost with others. 

4 The lumber used in Bossert Redibilt Homes is particularly heavy 
and of superior quality, and is specially selected for its suitability 
to each part. 

5 No extra charge is made for painting---you can select any 
two colors desired---one for body and one for trimmings---two coats 
are applied at factory. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, 





Here’s the best made .22 Ritle in the world! 


, It’s the only .22 repeater made with the dependable 
lever action—like a big game rifle. It has bet- 
ter weight, better balance, greater _ ao 
stability thanany other.22. It's * 4 
guaranteed in accuracy 
and reliability; handles 
rapidly. It gives 
25 shotsat one 


loading. 
-22 Calibre 


Repeating 
Rifle 





8 Windowblinds, fitted and hung, come with all houses. 

9 Each section has air chambers and each air chamber is lined 
with felt paper---the roof is lined with asbestos---making the house 
cool in summer and warm in winter. 
contains these valuable features. 

10 We have been building bungalows for over 25 years--- 
= is the first time they have been trade marked and adver- 


11 Our prices are for complete homes ready to live in and 
range from $300 up---F. 0. B. Brooklyn. 
2 You can also buy Bossert Redibilt Garages. 
Inside finished in oil. ete. 
Write for our New Catalog—it contains illustrations 
showing many attractive designs and quotes prices 


1309 Grand Street, 


rt Houses are 


fer Sore than 
Portable 


Redibilt 
Bungalow, 
18x: 
ae 
pear When you buy a portable 
Immediate house you want a build- 
devivery. i 

ing that can be erected 
on any plot of ground with the 
greatest economy and speed—and 
that will give satisfaction either as 
a temporary or permanent home, no 

For these reasons you 



















6 All doors and windows are 
fitted and hung before ship- 
ping---any good carpenter will 
tell you what this means. 

The best of hardware fur- 





nished throughout. 






No other portable house 










Boathouses, 






BROOKLYN, N.Y. 





Shoots .22 short, 
.22 long, and .22 long-rifle 
cartridges without adjustment. 
For rabbits, squirrels, hawks, geese, 
foxes, for all small game and target work up to 
200 yards, just get this ZZaevn. 

It’s a take-down rifle, convenient to carry and 
clean. Has tool steel working parts that cannot 
wear out. Beautiful case-hardened finish; superb 
build and balance. Ivory bead and Rocky Moun- 
tain sights; the best set furnished on any .22. 

The solid top and side ejection mean safety and rapid, 
accurate firing. 

Ask your dealer—or send us 3 stamps postage 


for new big catalog of all repeating 
rifles and shotguns. 


The Marlin firearms ©. 


27 Willow Street New Haven, Conn. 


THE ROD OF QUALITY 


This 
the ro 

My han 
wa stands many years’ accumulation of ex 
this 
Send for the booklet—“The Angler—the Rod.” 
F. E. THOMAS 


to actual hard test. 


should have one. Will keep your Matches, Cigarettes, 
ine-Pocch. Sesll end coment, made of Sma, Pack 
fancy canvas belt. Sent anywhere on neal $1.00. 


The countr 
of Fish an 


coil springs,and patented rotary bolt are three reasons 
why we can give you a guaranteeon the Fox Gun forlife: 
Allexplained in the big Fox catalog. Get it by writing right now! 
The A.H.FOX GUN CO., 4764 North 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


EXCELSIOR BELT SAFE--Absolutely Water-proof 


In dispensable to the BATHER to put your Eyeglasses, Jewelry, Bathouse Key in before going into the water. 
EVERY CANOEIST, FISHERMAN, “HUNTER, ETC. 

Tobacco, Money, Jewelry Water-Proof, Dust-Proof Burg- 

Plated, Gun Metal or Oxidi i 


HYFIELD MFG. CO., 48 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


NEWFOUNDLAN 


traversed by the Reid Newfoundland Company’s system is exceedingly rich in all kinds 
Game. All along the route of the Railway are streams famous for their Salmon and Trout 


hrase is a trade-mark based on sound facts,and is substantiated by all anglers who have put - 


d made, split-bamboo rod bears my name and behind this stamp of my approval and super- 
: _ acct rie nce and reputation—and I’m not fearing the loss of 
heartily and conscientiously recommending the rod to you. 

It’s not all advertising. 


117 Exchange St., BANGOR, ME. 

















ed, and furnished complete with 


A Country of Fish andi Game 
A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 
Ideal Canoe Trips 


fishing, also Caribou barrens. Americans who have been fishing and hunting in Newfoundland sa 
there is no other country in the world in which so good fishing and hunting can be secured and wi 
such ease as in Newfoundland. Information, together with illustrated Booklet and Folder, cheerfully 


forwarded upon application to 


J. W. N. JOHNSTONE, General Passenger Agent, Reid Newfoundland Company, St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
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The purses in the sweepstakes will be divided 
Rose system, 5-3-2-1. The shooting will begin 
at 11 A. M. sharp, and for the benefit of those 
unable to participate in the entire regular program, 
a special race of fifty targets will be arranged. 

Among the noted professional shooters who 
will take part in the tournament are Neaf Apgar, 
of New York City; J. Mowell Hawkins, of Bal- 
timore; A. A. Somers, of: Delta; Ward Ham- 
mond, of Wilmington, Del.; Edward Banks, of 
Wilmington, Del., and Floyd R. Lewis, of Atglen, 
Pa. The shoot will be under the management 
of Bernard Elsesser, of New York, the well- 
known secretary of the Westy Hogans. Any 
shooter desiring a program will be sent one by 
applying to Mr. Elsesser or Arthur McGuigan, 
secretary of the Red Lion Gun Club, Red 
ion, Pa. 


FRED GILBERT SHOOTS. 

The tremendous popularity of Fred Gilbert 
was shown on March 17th, and it’s a good thing 
for snakes that Fred doesn’t assume the role of 
St. Patrick and order scatter gun destruction of 
reptiles. It is estimated that a thousand clubs 
shot a Gilbertian event, approximately, 20 thou- 
sand shooters, who blew out in the neighbor- 
hood of two million shells. Of course the main 
F. G. event was pulled at DuPont Gun Club, 


ing ever since. 
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world. 


and the Autoloading. 
consistent performance. 


REMINGTON ARMS-UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


ce 





LONG 
SMOKELESS 
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where the honored cracker of the disc was 
present in person and shot up 93 out of 100 aero- 
saucers, listened to plaudits and laudations from 
Mayors, Governors, bank presidents, senators and 
the president of DuPont Powder, whom Fred 
has represented for twenty years. Scores at 
other clubs were: Exposition City, W. A. 
Landry, 06; San Jose, A. G. Flickinger, 93; 
New Haven, W. F. Alcorn, 84; Ridgefield, D. F. 
Bedient, 97; Simsbury, Samuel Morrison, 96; 
Hartford, G. J. Dowen, 73; Dartmouth (Nova 
Scotia), J. T. Egan, 91; Kellogg, Walter Inger- 
soll, 70; Wallace, R. M. Walker, 86; Peoria, 
H. H. Hotz, 89; Decatur, R. Y. Moore, 89; Dan- 
ville, Carson, 89; Riverside, A. H. McLaughlan, 
90; Chicago, Jerome Lino, 92; Dwight, E. 
Perschnick, 94; Alta Sita, Bart Williams, 96; 
O’Fallon, E. Shobert, 94; Metropolitan, B. W 
VanDyke, 95; Indianapolis, Edgar Apperson, 
146x150; Peru, Edgar Apperson (the only win- 


ner of two Gilbert cups), 97; Warsaw, D. H. 


Rassner, 85; Madison, Richard Johnson, 80; Des 
Moines, Frank E. Card 90; Soo, B. W. Nestle- 
rode, 81; Wallingford, Oscar Soeffig, 90; Den- 
nison Beach, George Auen, 90; Clinton, H. 
Bates, Jr., 08; Nevada, F. C. Tarman, 98; Key 
City, A. Kochendorfer, 87; Ames, H. Adams, 
85; Waterloo, J. L. Corson, 100; Bedford, 
Charles Windor, 100; Lawrence, D. Morrison, 79; 
Topeka, C. N. Wray, 87; Merchants, Arthur 
Minks, 90; Middleboro, R. L. Ralston, 91; Wil- 


Remnrgsion, 22 Metallics 


I N PAST years, many a .22 rifle was left to rust. However good a rifle a man bought 
he never could be sure of results. 
_Not that the rifles themselves were not all they should be. 
.22 cartridges were not considered important enough 
A man who would insist on getting Remington-UMC in shot shells and the larger 
metallics would take anything that was put on the counter so long as it looked like it 
might be a box of .22’s. 
In spite of all that, .22 rifle shooting’ as a sport continued to grow, and with the 
growth came a more critical selection of ammunition. 
Then the run on Remington-UMC .22 metallics started, and it has been grow- 


Today Remington-UMC .22 Metallics are the fastest selling ammunition in the 


233 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


The trouble was that 
or a man to be critical about. 





liamsburg, J. R. Justice, 78; Louisville, J. Q. 
Ward, 99; Havre de Grace, Williams,-95; Gal- 
ena, Prettyman, 90; Progressive, Nelson Fisher, 
69; Lawrence, W. L. Sutcliffe, 100; Paleface, 
George Hunt, 100; Mohawk, Winter Evans, 97; 
Battle Creek, J. Bryant, 85; Minneapolis, O. L. 
Solberg, 04; Brewster, E. Olson, 82; Northwest- 
ern, Dr. F. F. Clark, 80; Twin City, F. Wood- 
ruff, 97; Fulda, E. H. Beadle, 90; Pipestone, John 
Drumm, 74; Clarksdale, J. H. Hooks, 93; War- 
renton, A. E. Langford, 91; Kampville, Hugo 
Stiffel and G. I. Zimmer, 92; St. Louis Central, 
M. F. Bingham, Jr., 96; Richmond, H. M. Davis, 
90; Sunset Hill, J. W. Bell, 92, and 94; Mis- 
souri A. C. M. F. Bingham, 98; Carondolet 
Heights, Claude McMullen, 82; Pacific, L. P. 
Brennan, 82; Cuivre Island, Col. J. H. Wise. 
76; Forsyth, Dr. H. J. Huene, 88; Bloomfield, 
Bogenhagen, 87; Pender, Claude Schmidt, 91; 
Crete, William Ferguson, 85; Ravenna, Len 
Finder, 100; Camden, Henry Powers, 85; Free- 
hold, H. Applegate, 904; Farragut, Holznagle, 98; 
Rochester, C. L. Frantz, 91; Norwich, Monroe, 
80; Lancaster, Henry Stephan, 89; Binghamton, 
G. W. Johnson, 88; LaMoure, G. Muir, 86; 
Story, Charles Schneier, 85; Mahoning Valley, 
Thomas Beddow, 88; Upper Sandusky, T. Tay- 
lor, 82; Celina, F. M. Ferry, 74; Crawford and 
Deal, J. Schlafly, 100; Springfield, F. J. Coburn, 
91; Norwalk, W. A. Fisher, 92; McAlester, 
Cecil Homer, 87; McKeesport, Dr. Heisey, 100; 
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_ Your “Remington-UMC dealer—the one who displays the Red Ball Mark of Rem- 
ington-UMC —he’s the man to go to for Remington-UMC .22’s. 

Get him to show you the Remington .22 Rifles—slide action Repeaters, Single Shots. 
They are in a class by themselves for “feel,” ease of operation and 
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Milton, Paul Berger, 85; United, A. F. Wagley, 
89; Greenburg, C. A. Ruff, 95; Thornburg, R. T. 
Donaldson, 95; Johnstown, Dr. J. D. Keiper, 92; 
South End, Ed. Adams, 96; Tamaqua, R. Hahn, 
172x200; Glen Willow, W. T. Mattis, 95; Fair- 
view, William Coombs, 89; Sumpter, E. Shelor, 
96; Tyndall, J. W. Flamming, 95; Mt. Pleasant, 
C. H. Ingram, 94; Interurban, John Clay, 89; 
Fort Worth, Mrs. ‘W. G. Allen, 80; Star City, 
Mrs. W. G. Allen, 95; International, L. E. Riter, 
49; Montpelier, D. M. Barclay, 96; Norfolk- 
Portsmouth, C. M. Bayne, 100; Roanoke, W. S. 
Jones, 92; Seattle Trap Shooters’ Association, 











You will find the LEFEVER 
12 Gauge best for ducks. 
Although a number of real 
sportsmen now use nothing 
but the 20. 
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How to Clean a Gun 





After using clean the barrel 
thoroughly inside and out. 
Then wipe it with an oiled rag. 
Use best gun oil. If you do not 
use gun again for a week be 
sure to wipe it out again. If 
barrels are rusted or have pow- 
der burns, use the Lefever Ideal 
Cleaner, made of a metal that 
will not injure barrels. When 
you write send 7s5c. and we 
will send Cleaner postpaid. 


FOREST AND STREAM 


C. E. McKelvey, 95; Spokane R. & G, F. L. 
Tiffany, 100; Fairmont, H. L. Smith, 100; Port- 
age, W. J. Raup, 88; LaCrosse, A. Roberge, 84; 
Waukesha, Baur, 100; Little Falls, J. F. Fran- 
cisco, 95; Oradell, F. Ackerman, 81; Michelin, 
C. M. Crowley, 88; Smith G. C., E. E. Sickley, 
99; Neponsit, Dr. R. Hutchinson, 94; Utica Field 
Club, Lester Bennett, 94; Audubon, Hopkins, 95; 
Red Hook, R. Navins, 92; Janesville, Robert 
Navins, 92; Fort Schlosser, Bigelow, 100; Pulte- 
ney, E. Miller, 88; Riverside, C. S. Wilson, 98; 
Saratoga, Hammond, o1; Pinehurst, Miss., M. 
Sinclair, 100; N. C. R., Frank Oswald, 88; Her- 
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ron Hill, R.-Conrad, 94; Lock Haven, Dr. ‘W. R. 


Hahn, 99; Sunbury-Selinsgrove, Bryan Teats, 
95; Lansdale, F. S. Bender, 95; Port Washing- 
ton Y. C., Dan Cornwell, 80. 


INTERSTATE NEWS. , 
Pittsburgh, Pa., March 31, 1915. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

We would be pleased to have you announce 
in the Trap Department of Forest and Stream 
that The Interstate Association concedes the 
right of a club holding a Registered Tournament 
to refuse any entry in all events, if this right is 


Get ’em Coming or Going 


You have to have the right pattern and penetration 
power to get through or under their feathers, especially 
if you can get only two or three shot into your duck. 


LEFEVER 


SHOT 
GUNS 


The LEFEVER System of taper boring is now 
famous, because it gives longest range, greatest 
penetration, the least recoil and the most evenly 
distributed pattern possible. It’s a taper bore and 
unlike a ‘‘choke’’ bore it makes all sizes of shot 


pattern well. 


We made them good 50 years ago. 


We make them even better now. 


TryOur20 Gauge 


You will be surprised 
what you can do with 
it in the field or at the. 
traps. 


Catalog and Price List 
on Request. 


LEFEVER ARMS CO. 






AT THE TRAPS 
IN THE FIELD 
FROM THE BLIND 


200 MALTBIE STREET 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. 






























































A REAL GUN 


NEW DESIGNS Wra'auromaric evector FoR TRAP AND FIELD USE 


THEY ARE WINNERS. 


Our Beautiful Catalog for the Asking 
THE HUNTER ARMS CO., Inc, - Fulton, N. Y. 


reserved and so announced in the program, with 
the exception of entries for “The Interstate As- 
sociation’s State Amateur Championship”: at a 
State Tournament. This particular event shall 
be open to all Amateurs who are bona fide resi- 
dents of the State in which the State Tourna- 


Algonquin Provincial (Ontario) Park 
A Thoroughly Universal Vacation Territory 
MIDST WILD AND DELIGHTFUL SCENERY 
A PARADISE FOR CAMPERS 
2,000 Feet Above Sea Level 


IDEAL CANOE TRIPS 


**Nominigan Camp”’ 
THE “HIGHLAND INN” affords fine hotel service. 


comfortable accommodation at reasonable rates. 


Write for illustrated advertising matter giving full particulars, rates, etc., to 


FRANK P. DWYER 
917 Merchaats Loan and Trust Bidg., CHICAGO 290 Broadway, NEW YORK 256 Washington St., BOSTON 607 Park Bldg., PITTSBURG, PA. 


J. D. McDONALD 


G. T. BELL 
Passenger Traffic Manager, Montreal 


FOREST AND STREAM 


L. C. SMITH 





Camps “ Nominigan” and “‘ Minnesing” offer novel and | 





PRICES $25 TO $1,000 





ment is held. All applications for registration 
of State Tournaments have been approved with 
this distinct understanding. 
THE INTERSTATE ASSOCIATION, 
Elmer E. Shaner, 
Treasurer and Manager. 


SPLENDID FISHING 


Getting Off at a Good Start | 


E. H. BOYNTON A. B. CHOWN 


W. P. HINTON 
Asst. Passenger Traffic Manager, Montreal 








—how to multiply two numbers instantly 
—how to compute interest at a glance 
—how to prove a balance at sight 


for copy of book or further information. 


Prewett Institute 


WORTH $100 TO ME "= 


Business men, clerks, bookkeepers, teachers, students, housewives, in all parts of the 
country have found just the time and labor saving help they need in 


~PREWETT’S PRACTICAL CALCULATOR 


Professor C. W. Prewett, whose courses in rapid calculation have been sold at $25, 
has put the essentials of his methods into this new book. It tells 


—how to add long columns with perfect ease. 
Send $1 For Your Copy To-Day 
Advance copies of this work are ~~ at the special introductory price of $1. Send $1 





THE BOOK I WANT 
THE BOOK I NEED 


THE BOOK I MUST HAVE 





E. C. ROBERTSON, General Salesman 


1408 Prairie Avenue, Houston, Texas 



























LOADING A CHOKE-BORE WITH BALL. 
There has been quite a little written about 
loading the shotgun with ball, and good results 
have been obtained by the experimenters. In 
fact, one enthusiast says that the “smooth bore” 


| can give points to the rifle, if properly loaded, 


for fifty yards. This is with round ball. 
Perhaps some of the brothers would like to 
know a little wrinkle. I won’t put it as an orig- 


| inal one, for the “original” part of the wrinkle 


is very small compared with the rest made up 
from various pointers I have obtained from other 
sources. 

My 12 gauge has both barrels choked; right 
medium and left full, and I am a little scary 
about shooting buck shot in them on that ac- 
count, but there are times when one has a shot- 
gun that he often wishes he had a rifle, with a 
good-sized ball. If one has a true cylinder gun, 
of course he can easily load a few cartridges with 
ball fitted to the bore, but here is the idea:— 
We will suppose we want to load a few car- 
tridges for a gun bored like mine, with a reg- 
ular conical bullet. If shot direct through the 
gun, it would in the majority of cases start out 
like a man with a four-finger charge of “Old 
Kentucky,” the base of the bullet trying to keep 
up with the point. 

We have got to keep the ball fairly straight 
in the barrel. And here is one way: Load the 
shell the same as for shot, i. e¢., three or three 
and a half drachm of powder, with two wads. 
Then take a couple of wads and with a wad 
cutter the same size of the bullet, punch out a 
circle in the center of the two wads, leaving a 
sort of ringed wad, which is to be put on over 
the bullet like a collar. Seat this combination 
on top of the wads over the powder, pressing 
the rings down firmly around the bullet. Now 
take a little lubricant —beeswax and vaseline is 
good,—and press firmly around the part of the 
bullet that will show from the top or point down 
to the first groove. Then crimp down on the 
lubricant. 

The rings or collar keeps the bullet compara- 
tively straight in the gun barrel, and will be 
dropped at the muzzle, allowing the ball to 
travel as it should. The lubricant is in the right 
place, at the point of the bullet. 

With this load we have a charge that is as 


| good as a rifle for game at thirty to fifty yards. 
| Of cours: we wouldn’t want to undertake to 


make a record at the butts against the rifle, but 
in this way we can use the same bullet that we 


| use in our rifles, without having to mould round 
bullets, and such a load can be used in a choke 
bore without danger. 
Perhaps some of the readers may have a bet- 
ter plan. If so, we would like to hear of it. 
TODE. 





; goods aler. 
bottle, cheaper to buy, 25c. ; trial size, 10c. 
2 F. NYE New Bedford, Mass. 


Ask your watch repairer whose 
oil he is using on your wa 






















THE KICKING GUN. 

When in the field gunning, the remark is too 
often heard, “my gun kicks.” To such my own 
invariable reply has been, “it is not the gun’s 
fault but in its being improperly loaded.” This 
is something which the writer, now a retired 
sportsman, long since learned by practical ex- 
perience, and many a sore arm after a day’s 
shooting, from the recoil of his gun. Few well- 
made guns, when clean and in good order, will 
perceptibly recoil if properly loaded, and the 
explanation is simply this: that the quantity of 
powder used and the weight of the shot in the 
charge, together with the size of grain in the 
powder, should always be studiously calculated 
and the proportions adjusted and measured 
against the weight of the gun, be that seven or 
eight, or more pounds, and whether one is after 
quail, snipe, chickens or ducks. 

I carefully practised this until I was often un- 
able to tell, so far as any recoil was felt, whether 
my piece had “gone off” or not. The remedy is 
primarily in the hands of the dealer in ammuni- 
tion and the salesman, and who should make it 
their duty to first know themselves and, after 
being informed of the weight of his own gun, 
be able to inform and explain it to any buyer, 
and particularly the beginner, as does the phy- 
sician, who first says, “Let me feel your pulse.” 
Generally speaking, too much shot is put into a 
charge in proportion to the powder. 

It is seldom that it is the gun, but rather the 
man who loads and shoots it, who is responsible 
for the recoiling. D. M. E. 


THE PROPER TRAP GUN. 
This question can be answered simply when 
it comes to gauge but otherwise it is not so 
easily taken care of. Of course, 12 is the only 


gauge, and the barrels must be full choke. 
principal thing is the fit of the gun. It never | 
is a question of the cost of the gun. For in- | 


stance, the Durston Special, made by LeFever 
Arms Co., and shot by “Dusty” Durston, one of 
the best aerosaucer breakers in this country, and 
costing only $25, will get the birds for you—if 
you hold on ’em. It is impossible to tell you 
how far to lead a target—there may be some 
psychology in this but it is mostly going ahead. 
No one will question the efficiency of the auto- 
matic as a buster of mud discs. 
first duck shooting trip with an automatic do not 
expect to do much business, for a new man with 
an automatic—even though he be a fine shot 
with pump or double—will fall down hard with 
the automatic on his first day, and—I have proved 
this on a bet with Remington automatic—they 
call it a self-loader, but it is the same thing. If 
you want a booklet telling “How to Trap Shoot,” 
write Du Pont for a copy of Ed. Banks’ book, 
“The Sport Alluring.” No charge but some 
results. Right here we will answer another 
question, which is, whether more targets can be 
broken with eight than with seven and a half 
shot. Aside from holding on, the problem re- 
solves itself into the fact that there are more 
pellets in a load of eights than in seven and a 
halves, but they do not shoot so hard; the ve- 
locity is imperceptible and the number of shot 
only ten to the load. My personal preference 
is for the seventy-thirty. 





Editor Forest and Stream: 

T have been a reader of Forest and Stream for 
thirty-one years and could hardly practice medi- 
cine without it. C. W. BRAY. 


The | 


Only in your | 
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FISHING AND CAM 
OUTFITS %* 
| 


have completed a revised edition of our catalog and want to send 
a copy to everyone who is interested in outdoor life, whether 
for health or recreation. I call it a 
9 
SPORTMAN’S HANDBOOK 
for it not only illustrates and describes the many things an outer- 
man or woman needs but tells of my personal experiences in the 


wilds when camping, fishing and hunting, with advice as to equip- 
ment and many “ kinks” in wildcraft. 


SEND FOR THIS CATALOG 


It tells of the goods we supply the camper, the angler, the hunter and 
all who enjoy base-ball, golf, tennis or in fact, any game or pastime. 
Every article is reasonably priced and sold with the distinct un- 
derstanding that the money you pay is yours until you are satished. 


This 472 page book will be sent you free if you mention No. 625 


Os carledltin. Selena died mee 


NEW YORK SPORTING GOODS CO. 
15 and 17 Warren Street, New York 
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The “PFLUEGER - REDIFOR” 
Anti- Back-Lash Casting Reel 


NO WIRES TO FRAY THE LINE 
makes casting a real pleasure for beginners as well as experts. It 
cannot break or get out of order, and requires no adjustment. 
Automatic Thumbers, attached to the flange of the spool enclosed 
within the reel, free from all dirt and possibility of damage, thumb 
the reel mechanically, retarding the spool as the bait slows down. 
This reel is m&de of best German Silver, satin finish, has 
enuine Scarlet Agate Jewels, balanced crank, fluted Pyralin 
mber Handle, with Phosphor Bronze Bearing, and adjustable 
front sliding click and drag. ‘ : : 
This reel will hold from 60 to 100 yards according to size of line 
used. Price, $7 50 (Fully guaranteed against defects of ail 
. kinds for all time.) : 
If your dealer does not carry this reel, we will send it postage 
prepaid on receipt of price. 


THE ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Akron Fishing Tackle Works, Successors to The American Fish Hook Co., 
ESTABLISHED 1864. AKRON, OHIO, U. S. A. 


“Qld Reliable” PARKER GUN 


. Try a 20-bore PARKER Gun if you wish 
to truly enjoy shooting. They are light, 
handy, and powerful shooting little guns. 
Just the thing for ladies’ use, and for those 
who wish the maximum of pleasure in 
shooting, coupled with the minimum weight 
to be carried afield. 




































We Specialize on 20 and 28-bore Guns 





























(Send for}Free Booklet About Small Bore Guns) 


PARKER |BROS., Meriden, Conn. 


NEW YORK SALES ROOMS, 32 WARREN STREET 
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MONTANA TO PRESERVE BIG HORNS 
AND GOATS. 

The legislature in Montana has passed a bill 
which the Governor has signed, making a three- 
year closed season on mountain sheep and goats. 
This is very important legislation, and means 
much, since it is expected that the closed period 
will result in preserving these animals and in- 
creasing supply to such an extent. that limited 
hunting may again be indulged in. 


500,000-ACRE GAME PRESERVE. 
Charleston, ‘W. Va. 

J. A.Visquesney, State Forest, Fish, and Game 
Warden, and H. M. Lockridge have obtained 
a thirty-year lease from William Seymour on 
50,000 acres of forest land in Randolph and 
Pocahontas Counties, which will be converted 
into what may be the largest game preserve in 
the United States. 

On the tract are bear, deer, and other wild 
game. It will be stocked with a heard of elk. 
The best trout fishing streams in the State are 
located in the preserve. The purchasers of the 
lease are officers of organizations composed of 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and West Vir- 
ginia sportsmen. 


REGISTERED TOURNAMENTS. 


September 23.—Greensburg, Kans., Greensburg 
Gun Club, J. J. Randall, secretary. 

September 25.—Philipsburg, Pa., Central Penna. 
Trap Shooters’ League Tournament, Jack 
Waltz, secretary. 

October 1.—Lincolnville, Kans., Lincolnville Gun 
Club, Fred Munstermann, Secretary. (Old 
Policy.) 

October 7.—Elkton, Mc., Elkton Gun Club, H. 
L. Worthington, manager. . 
October 8—Bradshaw, Nebr., Bradshaw Guu 

Club, W. E. Yoder, secretary. 

October 14—Tampa, Kans., Tampa Gun Club, 
- Meehan, Secretary. (Old Policy.) 
October 16.—Wilmington, Del., Du Pont Trap- 
shooting Club, W. A. Joslyn, Secretary. (Old 

. Policy.) 

November 5, 6 and 7.—Tucson, Ariz., Arizona 
State Tournament, under the auspices of the 
Tucson Blue Rock Gun Club, W. A. Julian, 
President. 


SHOT VELOCITY. 

One of our friends among the dealers has re- 
ferred to us a letter from Mr. Arnold Boutell, 
asking for information that never, as far as I 
know, has been found. The inquiry calls for 
“striking velocities of shot of different sizes at 
different distances using standard field loads, 
percentage relation which the velocities of nine 
different loads bear to velocities of standard 
loads and striking velocities of shot of different 
sizes required to uniformly kill game of different 
varieties, assuming a pattern equal to the 
standard trap pattern of 300 pellets in a 30-inch 
circle.” Given the striking velocity of shot of 
different sizes at various ranges, and knowing 
the size shot required for game of different 
kinds, I think it will be a simple matter for Mr. 
Boutell to figure what will happen his game 
at various distances. The figures given are, as 
requested, based on Schultze nitro-powder in a 
12-guage, choke bore gun. The following table 
is figured in actual velocity in feet per second 
and not muzzle velocity: 

drms. ozs. shot s5yds. 20yds. 25 yds. 

32 B-Bet 1169 1089 1054 
do do 1127 1047 1014 


5 
do do 6 IIIQ ~—- 1035 900 
0 1076 O41 886 


do do 1 








LEAD IN BARRELS. ’ 
“What makes streaks in my shotgun barrel, is 


it lead?” 

The streaks are caused by shot. Take a wire 
cleaner, dip it in a good gun oil and run it 
through the barrel until streaks disappear. The 
wire brush, dipped in oil, will not injure the 


barrels. es eens 
NEW CONSERVATION LAW FOR NEW 
YORK, 


The State of New York is :naking a new ex- 
periment in the matter of conservation, and the 
Guvernor has signed a bill which does way with 
three conservation commissiorers and substitutes 
therefor one commissioner at an annual salary of 
$8,000. The new commissioner has the power of 





Miss E. Marie Sinclair of New York, an en- 
thusiastic devotee of trap shooting and 
winner of the Gilbert Anniversary Handicap 
at Pinehurst, N. C. 


appointing a deputy commissioner at an an- 
nual salary of $6,000, a superintendent of forests 
at an annual salary of $4,000 and various other 
deputies. A new office under the commissioner 
is that of chief game protector at $4,000 and ex- 
penses not exceeding $1,000 a year. He will have 
a deputy chief game protector at $2,400 per year 
and actual expenses and a number of division 
chief protectors at an annual salary of $1,600 and 
expenses not to exceed $750. There are also 
fisheries protectors at an annual salary of $1,300 
and limited expenses and game protectors at an 
annual salary of $900 and expenses not exceeding 
$600 


GEORGE D. PRATT, N. Y. GAME COM- 
MISSIONER. 
Mr. George D. Pratt, who has just been ap- 


pointed Conservation Commissioner by Governor 
Whitman of New York, is a resident of Glen 
Cove, L. I., and for many years has been prom- 


35yds. 4oyds. soyds. 55yds. 6oyds. 
i . “Bor 55 y 


= I aS 
O14 75 790 741 72 
800 850 7 717 652 
775 710 465 430 375 
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inently associated with many of the activities of 
New York City. 

As President of the Camp Fire Club of Amer- 
ica, as a member of the Boone and Crockett Club, 
of the New York Zoological Society, and as a 
member of the Wild Life Protective Fund, Mr. 
Pratt has prominently identified himself with 
all ovt-ci-aoor conservation. He is also a 
member of the Public Recreation Commission of 
New York City, and Vice-President of the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, and is 
actively interested in the work of improving our 
parks and our public museums. 

Mr. Pratt not only has an intimate acquain- 
tance with forest and game conservation, but is 
a level-headed man of large affairs and wide 
business experience, and his . appointment is 
therefore an ideal one. 


CLASSIFIED (Continued From Page 259.) 


WANTED—Pointers and setters to train game, plenty 
for sale; trained setters, also some good rabbit hounds. 
Dogs sent on trial. ag for reply; dogs boarded. 
O. K. Kennels, Marydel, d. 


SETTER PUPPIES FOR SALE—English setter pup- 
pies, ready to ship. Champion Deodora_Prince stock, 
pedigreed. Stanford Kennels, Bangall, N. Y. 


AT STUD—Irish Water Spaniel Mayor Oneil 23009. 
Photo on application. Joe R. Morton, Lombard, Ill. 


PHEASANT FARMING by Gene. Simpson, Superin- 
tendent of Oregon State Game Farm, 47 pages of valu- 
able information on the breeding of pheasants. Price 
postease 50 cents. Oregon Bird & Pheasant Farm, 

eaverton, Oregon. Department J. 


MOOSE HEADS—$18 to $85; deer heads, $5 to $15; 
horned owl, $3; twenty kinds of ducks, $1.50 to $50. 
Several hundred specimens, all new stock. Send for 
list. Established 1878. John Clayton Company, Natu- 
ralists and Taxidermists, Lincoln, Me. 


A TOUR TO THE ORIENT—Hawaii, Japan, Korea, 
China, Philippines, June 12 to September 13, 1915. n- 
ducted by Dr. Homer C. Stebbins, College of the City 
of New York. Booklet, Address 431 W. t121st St., New 
York City. 


WHITES’ PRESERVE—Wild celery and all kinds of 
wild duck, food seeds and plants. Also entertains 
sportsmen. Waterlily, Currituck Sound, N. C. 


FOR SALE—Registered English beagle puppies; 
beauty, brains aan business combined; immense ear- 
age, delightful voices. P. W. North, Dushore, Pa. 


PACIFIC COAST—Yellowstone, Expositions, Alaska, 
Rockies, Great Lakes. Years’ experience. Reasonable. 
Write M. E. Pearson, Box 451, Larchmont, New York. 


FOR SALE—Ex-Lieutenant Governor Jones’ private 
summer home, located 1 mile from Vergas, on the very 
best fishing lake; furnished; second to none in _Min- 
nesota; everything in first class condition. Write 
Brooks & Holt, Vergas, Minn. 


FOR SALE—One pure silver black fox male, sound 
and in excellent condition; one year_old. Ranch raised 
and very tame. Price $1,250.00. Fishers’ $100.00 per 
pair. J. B. Sutherland, Strathway, Ont. 


[.X.L. RANCH, in the Big. Horn Mountains. Every 
facility for comfort. Good fishing. Rates from $15.00 
per week up. Apply to J. Milward, Dayton, Wyo. 


RAISE Belgian Hares for us. We furnish stock and 
pay you - o each. Also Skunk, Mink, Squabs, Frogs, 
etc. Sen yb for booklet and contract. Address e 
Belgian Hare, Department 15, Holmes Park, Mo. 


Statement of the Ownership as of April First: Manage- 
ment, Circulation, etc., of FOREST AND STREAM, 
published monthly at New York, N. Y., required by 
the act of August 24, 1912. 

Editor, W. re Beecroft, 22 Thames Street, New York. 

Managing Editor, W. G. Beecroft, 22 Thames Street, 
New York. 

Business Managers, FOREST AND STREAM PUB- 
LISHING CO., 22 Thames Street, New York. Y 

Publisher, FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING 

O., 22 Thames Street, New York. 

Owners: (If a corporation, give names and addresses 
of Senge Ree I per cent. or more of total 
amount of_ stock. 

Owner: FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 
22 Thames Street, New York. 


Stockholders: 
Charles L. Wise, 22 Thames Street, New York. 


Charles A. Hazen, 22 Thames Street, New York. 

Charles Otis, 25 West Broadway, New York. 

George Bird Grinnell, 238 East 15th Street New York. 

Known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders, holding 1 per cent. or more of total amount 
ds, mortgages, or other securities: 


of bonds 
— CHARLES L. WISE, Treasurer. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 2gth day of 


] March, 1915. 
t ublic. 
tel York Register No. 6096. 


New York County 1109. 
Commission expires March 30, 1916. 


H. B. Frank 
Notary Public. 
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Born 1820 
— Still going strong. 
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English Climber (looking over): “I say, THAT’S SOMETHING LIKE A ‘ DROP’—EH, WHAT!” 
American Climber (otherwise engaged): ‘* BELIEVE ME, IT 1s SOME prop, 11’s ‘ JoOHNNIE WALKER 
Rev LaseL’—straight out of the non-refillable bottle.” 


The satisfaction of getting a whisky of undoubted superiority is only equalled by the certainty 
of always getting it at its best——————that is why “Jonnnie Walker” is put in the 
non-refillable bottle. 


Every drop of “ Johnnie Walker” Red Label Whisky is over 10 years old. 
GUARANTEED SAME QUALITY THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


Agents: WILLIAMS & HUMBERT, 1158 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
JoHN Waker & Sons, Lrp., WuHisky DisTinters, K1~MAeNocg. 3 
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Er The 1914 OFFICIAL 1 ING AVERAGES | | 
Both Amateur and Professional were won with { 
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“Steel Where Steel Belongs” 
Factory Loaded SHELLS 
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The superior skill of MR. WOOLFOLK HENDERSON, and his equally superior ammunition, which were the sensation of the 
1914 Grand American Handicap, have very consistently scored another a victory. Mr. Henderson leads all Amateurs and 
Professionals in the 1914 Averages with the fine percentage of 96, 

Among the professionals MR. L. H. REID, formerly of Ohio but now located on the Pacific Coast, wins the highest honors 
with 96.44. He has also won the Pacific Coast High Professional Average three successive years. 


A Fitting Close for a Year of Peters Victories, including 

















The 1914 Amateur Championship—Single Targets—99 ex 100 ; 
The 1914 Amateur Championship—Double ue —90 ex 50prs.“ i8 “ with PETERS Shells 


| 
The Five Big Honors of the Year, All Bagged with the ®) Brand ! 





The 1914 Grand American - - - - - - - = - ‘98 ex 100 from = yds. All Won by Mr. Henderson 





Three New World’s Records 


Established during the 1915 a Rifle Matches, with 


Peters 


Semi-Smokeless Ammunition | 
Inter-Club - - {1000 ex 1000 | snc. ae Se ot j \| 


— 


.s Sr TE, ton gt Mestena th Seat 
Individual - - | 4599 ex 4600 La Sea, ARP 
e By the Iowa City, lowa; High School Team, com- 
Inter-Scholastic | 988 ex 1000 | sxc fitzstiet ter Be rrercas record 


shots prone and 10 shots standing. 























Ss 
























Without the ®) brand quality these records would never have been hung up. 









Shooters who are ambitious to WIN should insist upon having PETERS Ammunition. 


The PETERS CARTRIDGE CO. | 3 itcsio-:0:35 i-wis. | Cincinnati, O. 






























































